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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE present number of The Christian Union is 
issued from its new quarters, No. 30 Lafayette 
Place, five doors from its former home. The rooms are 
more commodious and in every way more advan- 
tageous. We do not believe that any weekly paper 
in the country is better equipped for its editorial 
work. The owners of The Ohristian Union are 
practical believers in the doctrine of environment. 
If the paper is not healthier, sunnier, and breezier 
than it has ever been before, it will not be the fault 
of the business management ; for the editors will do 
their work in fresh air and bright sunshine, and 
plenty of both. When, some years ago, The Uhristian 
Union moved out of a down-town office into an up- 
town home and invited its friends to call,]the Ohicago 
“ Interior” expressed a doubt as to the practicability 


| experiment has worked well ; 
| invitation. 


| when sifted out from the great mass of correspond- 


| miles wide in the Territories and forty miles wide in 


| able to obtain the full amount of its grant in this 
belt, owing to the legal occupation of land in it by 


. Accordingly, 
{it until the company completed its road and made 


as had previously been taken by settlers within the 


acres had been withdrawn from settlement in the 


{letter which, after reciting the facts, presents his 


‘up the labor question. There is a growing conviction 


| 


rent action of the railroad company and the Interior 
Department. 


the farmer. 


of this attempt by a Christian newspaper to carry out 
the direction to be ‘‘ given to hospitality.” The 
and we repeat the 
The visitor will not always be sure of 
finding either of the Editors at leisure, but he will 
always be sure of a hospitable welcome from some 
representative of the paper. 


The President has acted none too promptly in call- 
ing an authoritative halt to the encroachments of 
the great railroad corperations on the public lands in 
the West. The facts in the case of Guilford Miller, 


ence in which they are entangled, are very simple. 
Oongress gave to the Northern Pacific Railroad a belt 
of land from Lake Superior to the Pacific coast, eighty 


the States, and authorized it, in case it should not be 


actual settlers before the line was located, to 
make the deficiency good by selecting equivalent 
lands within the limits of an adjoining belt twenty 
miles wide. The Interior Department, without any 
Oongressional authority under previous Administra- 
tion, \..thdrew this additional belt from settlemen t 
actual settlers were excluded from 


its selection of lands to indemnify it for such 
original grant. As a result, in 1881, 200,000,000 
original grant, and 150,000,000 more by the concur- 


Mr. Guilford Miller is a farmer who 
had settled on these indemnity lands, and the rail- 
road corporation, instead of taking from the indem- 
nity lands those which were not occupied, laid its 
hands on those that were, and demanded from the 
farmers who had improved them a settlement at the 
rate of from eight toten dollars an acre. In other 
words, it availed itself of the unauthorized action of 
the Treasury Department to compel the farmers to 
pay the railroad the value of the improvements which 
the farmers themselves had made. This claim many 
of them yielded to rather than engage in an almost 
hopeless fight with a great corporation. Guilford 
Miller resisted, and Oommissioner Sparks sustained 
The Secretary of the Interior overruled 
his decision under the counsel of the Attorney- 
General, and awarded the land to the Pacific Rail- 
road Company. The President has practically over- 
ruled the action ol the Secretary of the Interior by a 


own conclusions as follows: ‘‘I suggest that you 
exercise the power and authority you have in the 
premises upon equitable considerations, with every 
presumption and intendment in favor of the settler, 
and, in case you find this corporation is entitled to 
select any more of these lands than it has already 
acquired, that you direct it to select, in lieu of the 
land upon which Mr. Miller has settled, other land 
within the limits of this indemnity reservation, upon 
which neither he nor any other citizen has in good 
faith settled or made improvements.” 


We say that the President has taken this action 
none too soon. As matter of politics it is wise action. 
The chief danger to the Democratic party is the 
organization of a Labor party, as the chief danger to 
the Republican party is the Prohibition party. It is 
politic, therefore, for the Republicans to take up the 
temperance question and for the Democrats to take 


in this country that the Nation has paid a large price 
for the benefits derived from the Pacific railroads by 
the immense grants of land which it has made to the 
railroad corporations. It cannot and ought not to 
set aside these grants nor violate its contracts 
because | they, were unwisely made. But it can and 


ought to see to it that the railroad corporations 
receive no advantages, beyond those to which they 
are strictly entitled ; and the Administration which, 
in an issue between the railroad corporation and the 
honest settler, puts itself on the side of the people 
will find its advantage in the next election. The land- 
grabbers have thus far had it all their own way in the 
far West ; sometimes by aid of corruptly enacted law, 
sometimes by aid of corrupt construction and use of 
the law, and sometimes by open and flagrant viola- 
tion of law. It is high time the Nation awoke to these 
gigantic robberies by which it is despoiled of its 
domain. The President has done a wise as well asa 
just and right thing in thus carrying into execution 
the pledge contained in his own words : 

‘“‘ This is a government by the people and for the peop!c 
and the people ought to feel always that its full force wi: 
be exercised to protect them from any unlawful encroach- 
ments. I will go even further than that, and say that if by 
any construction of the law a seeming injustice is done tu 
the humblest farmer in the furthest corner of the land, thev 
the law ought to be changed, and changed at once.”’ 

We trust that the next Congress, stimulated by this 
action and by the ready response which it has received: 
from all parts of the country, will make a thorougi: 
investigation of the land laws and their present 
administration, and will see to it that so much of the 
public domain as has not already been parted with be 
reserved for actual homestead settlers. 


The cable dispatches give us very imperfect reports 
of what is evidently a very significant article on the 
labor question by Cardinal Manning in the last Lon- 
don ‘‘Oatholic Tablet.’’ From these reports we 
judge the article to be an extension of his letter, the 
substance of which we have heretofore reported. He 
declares that it is the workingman’s indisputable right 
to organize for the protection of his interests ; that 
it is not only his right, but that it is expedient for 
him so to do; that in such organization he should 
receive earnest encouragement from all right- feeling 
men ; that without it he is wholly at the mercy of 
capital, which is by its nature organic ; that without 
organization labor would cease to be free, and 
‘‘ freedom of contract,” which is the fundamental 
principle of modern political economy, would cease 
to exist. Some of our exchanges treat this article as 
a@ definite defense of the Knights of Labor. But 
whether it is this, or only a defense of the general 
principles of labor organization, we are not clear from 
the reports before us. It cannot as yet be said that 
the Church, or even its leading representatives, have 
given sanction to the Knights of Labor as an organ- 
ization ; they have simply refused to condemn that 
organization, and withdrawn the condemnation 
uttered against it by Cardinal Taschereau. The only 
action of the Church thus far has been tentative ; 
but indications all point to the triumph of what we 
may call the Democratic or Liberal party—that is, 
the one in favor of allying the Church with the 
workingmen. 


The unveiling of the monument of John O. Cal- 
houn last week at Oharleston, 8. O., was an event 
of national significance. It was attended with a 
great popular demonstration. It is estimated that 
there were at least five thousand visitors in Charles- 
ton from abroad. The procession was one of the 
longest ever seen in the city, and the popular enthu- 
siasm was great. Thestars and stripes and the State 
flag waved side by side. The veil on the monument 
was removed by six little children, descendants of 
Mr. Oalhoun, after which thirty-three young ladies 
covered the base of the monument with wreaths 
and baskets of flowers. The statue of Oal- 
houn stands on a massive foundation of native 
South Oarolina granite, is of bronze cast at Rome, 
and is fourteen feet in height. The oration was 
delivered by Secretary Lamar. Only an imperfect 
report of it lies before us. From that report, how- 
ever, we judge that Mr. Lamar both gave a new 
interpretation to the spirit and purpose of Calhoun 
and a new evidence of the spirit of nationality in 
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the South. He denies that nullification was intended 
by Mr. Oalhoun as a preparation for secession ; 
that, on the contrary, it was devised by him as 
a means of diverting the danger of secession. Se- 
cession, he explains, claims the right of a partner to 
withdraw from the partnership; nullification, the 
rigkt of one partner to refuse his assent to a partner- 
ship act until the partners can be brought together 
to pass upon the question ; or, to drop the figure, 
secession claims the right of a State to withdraw 
from the Union at its will, nullification the right of 
a State to refuse its assent to an act of the National 
Oongress which it regards as unconstitutional, and 
thus to delay the execution of that act, until a con- 
vention of the States can be called to determine the 
question of constitutionality. Whether this view of 
Mr. Calhoun’s position and purpose be correct or not, 
the fact that heis so interpretcd by a representative 
Southern leader on such a representative occasion is 
sufficient evidence that a spirit of genuine nation- 
ality has taken the place of the spirit of secession 
in the Southern States. | 


On Sunday evening, May 1, Mr. Edward Atkinson 
delivered a lecture before the Central Labor Lyceum at 
Boston. Heattacked without reserve the methods em 
ployed by the labor organizations, and presented forci 
bly the statistics which lead him to believe that there 
is no occasion for thecurrent labor agitation. He said 
that nine-tenths of the goods produced are consumed 
by laborers, and that any action of the trades-unions 
to put up prices makes goods so much the dearer for 
other workmen. This, said Mr. Atkinson, is not fair 
play. If the trades unions cut down work in the fac 
tories and workshops and building trades, then there 
will be fewer goods, fewer stores, fewer tools, and 
fewer houses. Mr. Atkinson argued that it was a 
greatg mistake for laborers to think that they could 
enrich themselves at the expense of the capitalists. 
He said that in cotton business goods are sold 
at 63 cents a yard, on which the manufactarer’s 
profit is but? one third of a cent. The cost of pro- 
ducing $1,000,000 worth of cotton cloth, he said, is 
divided as follows : 

“Cotton in cloth, $575,000; mill labor, 950 hands, $285,- 
000 ; fuel, oi], and other supplies, $55 000; depreciation, 4 
per cent., $40 000; taxes, $15 000; insurance and genera) 
expenses, $10,000; freight, $10,000; salaries of treasurer, 
agent, superintendent, and clerks, $20 000; cost of aclling 
the goods, $30,000 ; 6 per cent. profit, $60 000.” 

Turning to the general problem, he continued : 

-“T tell you, my friends, when you are talking about the 

weges due to laborers, you had better measure the wages 
due to capitalists, to inventors, to men of science, to men 
who work with their heads. It is to them you owe the fact 
that ycu can now get twice as much out of ten hours’ work 
as men and women could get fifty years ago out of twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen.”’ 
The style of Mr. Atkinson’s address was remarkable 
for the number of short Saxon words which he 
employed. According to Piofessor Mendenhall, the 
average length of the words used in an English com- 
position is rarely less than four and a half letters. 
In Mr. Atkinson’s address the average is but three 
and four-fifths letters. 


There is much sound advice in Mr. Atkinson’s 
paper ; and yet even this advice will not have its due 
weight with workingmen, because its author does not 
deal with the profounder aspects of the labor ques- 
tion, either economical or moral ; he does not even 
recognize them. The class feeling among workingmen 
bas as its foundation a real faith in human brother- 
hood. The doctrine, ‘‘ An injury to one ia an injary 
to all,” is a modern statement of the old counsel, 
** Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others ;” and he who 
counsels the workingman to go where he can get the 
best wages, and to stop when they do not suit, and 
by silence leaves it to be inferred that the stronger 
and more prosperous workingman is to leave his less 
fortunate neighbor to struggle on as best he can, does 
not make headway against the sense of brotherhood 
in the workingmen. If the only end in life is to get 
better wages, Mr. Atkinson’s counsel might be wise ; 
if the only question is whether employers are now pay- 
ing all the wages they can, his figures would be perti- 
nent. That is not the question, however; and if it 
were, it would be not capable of answer. Some employ- 
ers are paying all they can afford ; some are pay'ng 
more ; some are paying less ; and some are paying all 
that they can pay whue suffering from the cut throat 
competition of unscrupulous rivals, though the basi 
ness if honorably conducted could afford better 
wages. The man who is receiving ninety cents a 
day from a concern which is paying twenty per cent. 
dividend is not made contented by general statistics 


as to retu~ns of capital and labor in all concerns over 
the country,'the prosperous and bankrupt being aver- 
aged together. What he wants is to share the pros- 
perity of the prosperous concern with which he is 
working. Finally, Mr. Atkinson takes no account of 
the now tolerably well established fact that in many 
trades profit-sharing enables the business to pay botb 
capitalist and laborer a large profit. Thesame paper 
which reports Mr. Atkinson’s address reports the sig- 
nificant fact that as a result of profit sharing the 
business of Ara Cushman & Oo. was last year in- 
creased $150,000. Profit-sharing is a kind of ma- 
chinery that increases the product and decreases the 
expense. Mr. Atkinson’s whole argument is based 
on the assumption that organized labor always has 
been and always must be employed by a few capital- 
ists, and that the only question is how much wages 
the capitalist can and shall pay. In fact, this system 
came in with the present century, and it is beginning 
to be questionable how long it will last into the next 
one. 


A correspondent in Kansas sends us a sucoinct 
account of the evolution of woman’s suffrage :n that 
State. The question was first agitated in 1867, and, 
after a vigorous campaign, the proposed amendment 
received 9,000 votes out of a total of 28,000. Those 
whof{voted for the measure remained its advocates, 
and in 1876 an act was passed permitting the women 
in the country school districts to vote at school 
elections. From the time that this step was taken 
the advocates of ‘‘ impartial suffrage” felt assured 
that sooner or later women would be given the right 
to vote at all municipal elections. Two events has 
tened this outcome. One,was the immigration of fifty 
thousand ignorant and helpless blacks, who, after six 
months’ residence, were, of course, accorded the right 
of suffrage. Many who were not in favor of woman’s 
suffrage could not help drawing comparisons. Then 
the prohibition movement arose, and it was this 
which really brought about the recent legislation. 
The Prohibitionists felt that the aid of the women of 
the State was necessary to secure the enforcement of 
temperance laws. The liquor men, on their side, 
felt that the extension of the suffrage would be fatal 
to their interests. The question, therefore, became 
simply a temperance question. Our correspondent 
says that the recent election showed that both sides 
had calculated justly the influence which the voting 
of women would have. In response to questions 
which he sent to leading men in twenty-five of the 
principal cities, he learned that about two fifths of 
the women had registered and voted, and that these 
were generally the best women in their communities 
—women who were interested in the success of the 
temperance cause. Only four of the cities reported 
that the worst women had registered. Our oorre- 
epondent says that, as a class, the women ‘‘ vote 
conscientiously, desire to secure a clean public serv- 
ice, are inclined to keep party politics out of local 
affairs, and have shown a natural shrinking from 
publicity and no undue aspiration for office.” In 
conclusion, he rays that “if these qualities and 
characteristics do not warrant the belief that within 
five years impartial suffrage will prevail throughout 
Kansas, it is only because there is nothing more 
uncertain than American politics.” | 


Germany has released Schnaebeles on technical 
grounds and on its own motion, and that enterprising 
emissary has returned to Paris, where he was the 
victim of a popular reception en a small scale. 
Those observers who are in the habit of looking at 
every move ef Bismarck’s as a part of a far-seeing 
plan find in ibis incident a decided gain for that 
astute statesman. He has succeeded in creating the 
impression in Europe that the French Government 
have established a system of espionage over Alsace 
and Lorraine, and are maintaining secret communi- 
cations with those provinces for the purpose of keep- 
ing alive the antagonism to Germany, and that this 
is being done clandestinely and in time of absolute 
peace. Having arrested an emissary deeply involved 
in the scheme, and brought the fact clearly to the 
recognition of Europe, Germany quietly releases the 
French agent as if anxious to preserve a peace 
against which the French are secretly scheming. The 
importance of this impression in the event of war in 
the near future is apparent. Whether or not thisisa 
real explanation of an episode in current history 
which promised at one time to have serious con- 
sequences remains to be seen. It is possible that the 
arrest of Schnaebeles was the, beginning of the end of 


| the present peace between Germany and France, and 


the first step in a scheme to put France in the wrong 


7~ 


| 


in the same dexterous manner employed by Bismarck — 


fifteen years ago. 


The Irish Crimes bill has gone into committee, where 
it is likely to stay some time, since the amendments 
which have been offered are literally numbered by 
the hundred. The Government majority of 101 
remains intact, and upon that majority there is 
every evidence that the Ministry may count without 
much reference to public opinion. It seems to be 
Dow very generally conceded that the letter of Mr. 
Parnell’s printed in the London ‘‘ Times,” which 
showed sympathy with the Phonix {Park murder- 
ers, is a forgery. Ohallenged to produce its proofs, 
the ‘‘ Times ” contented itself with general statements, 
and with what it regards as probabilities. No definite 
proof of any kind has heen given the public of the 
genuineness of the letter. Meantime, Mr. Gladstone 
has helped to set the current of public opinion by 
disclosing the fact that at the time of the Pbhonix 
Park murder Mr. Parnell communicated to him 
his great distress of mind at the occurrence, and 
his readiness to surrender the leadership of the 
Irish party if it seemed wise. Those who kuow 
the coolness and caution of Mr. Parnell’s temper, and 
his temperamental dislike of violent methods, to say 
nothing of his character, have never accepted the 
genuineness of the letter. There seems to be no 
‘doubt that it was a political trick similar in character 
to that of which President Garfield was made the 
victim. But it is quite possible that the London 
‘* Times ” was imposed upon by interested parties. 


We give in another column a report of the proceed- 
ings of a good-intentioned scciety with a bad title— 
‘*The Anti Poverty Society.” It should have called 
iteelf The Anti Pauperism Society.” Poverty is no 
great curse, often lessa cursethan wealth. The man 
who has to earn his daily bread by the sweat of his 
brow, and has no reserve, is a poor man; and this is 
the condition of a vast majority of the American 
people, and they are contented and happy init. But 
pauperism is both a national menace and a national 


shame. It is always evidence of crime, either in the | 


pauper class or in the community which by injustice 


has driven the poorinto pauperism. A pauper is not 


merely poor, he is dependent on the charity of others 
for his support. In a well-ordered community no 
such class should exist. But eveu in America, the 
El Dorado of the poor, it isestimated by careful stat- 
isticians that one in every one hundred and twenty- 
five of the population is a pauper, that is, is de pend- 
ent for support on either crime or charity. Tunis is 
a frightful proportion, and is growing worse every 
decade.. Whether the cause of this is in the pauper 
class or in the community, or in both, is a fair ques- 
tiun. We do not think that a society, however well 
intentioned, that takes it for granted that there is one 
cause, namely, private ownership of land, which being 


removed ali will be well, is proceeding in ascientitic ~ 


way to deal with the problem. The problem is alto- 
gether too complex to be thussimply sulyed. We, for 
example, should regard the pubiic sale of liquor as a 


far more prolific cause of pauperism than the private | 


ownership of land. But any endeavor to eradicate 


p.uperism is better than indifference cloaked under — 
the pious quotation, ** The poor ye have always with | 


you.” Yes! the poor; but not paupers. 


The success of the summer school established at 
Annisquam, Mass., five or six years ago, for the study 
of natural history, has led to an enlargement of the 
plan there inaugurated. The commitiee having the 
school in charge sent last year a circular letter to 
teachers of science in different parts of the country, 
proposing that a broader scope be given to the work 
waoich had been begun, and called a meeting which 
was well attended by naturalists from the Now Eug- 
land colleges. This meeting appuinted a commitwe 
consisting of Mr.«Samuel Welis, of Boston, and 
others, to raise $15,000 for the esiablishment of a 
seaside laboratory for the study of biology. The 
influence which this science is haviug upon the thought 
of to-day, and the meager oppertuuities now afforded 


for its study, umake tne proposed establishment a 


matter of interest to educators. The lavoratory will 
be located at some point on the Now Eugiaud coast, 
where teachers of z.O.0gy and frum the miand 
may bave au opporiuulty Lo Lhe Marine Ly pe of 
animals aod piauis, wuich are sO lmportaut Lo a 
knowledge of their sciences. The new iavurawry is 
also intended to supply collections to schuols and 
colleges. If, established, it will in a high degree ful- 
fill the end of a summer school, which is to keep 


teachers out of sute—to broaden aud refresh thei 
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for their work at the same time that they are resting 


from it. 


The Rev. Smith Baker, of Lowell, Maas., begins in 
this week's issue of The Christian Union a series of 
papers on church work. Mr. Baker has by his own 
experience solved the problems which he discusses. 
Without sensational or theatrical methods, without 
novelties in either pulpit or ritual, ne has built up a 
large congregation of the plain people in one of the 
largest manufescturing cities of Massachusetts. He 
has not only a large congregation, but he also has an 
active working church, successful when measured 
by its beneficence, its prayer-meetings, and its social 
life, as well as when tested by its Sunday congrega- 
tions. These articles are not in form autobicgraph 
ical ; Mr. Baker hides his own personality. But they 
are, in reality, not theories evolved in the study, but 
the record of results tested by actual experiment on a 


large scale and in a difficult field. We commend- 


them to the carefal study of our readers. They 
need not be surprised to find that Mr. Baker’s expe 
rience leads him to place more emphasis on spirit 
than on methods. 


We call the special attention of our readers to a 
letter in another colamn giving an account of the 
temperance law recently enacted in Nova Scotia 
This law has some features which, whatever may be 
their effect in Nova Scotia, would certainly not work 
here in the Uaited States. A provision reqniring 
excise commissioners to be members of some rec rg 
nized temperance organization would do far more to 
degrade the character of temperance organizations 
than to elevate that of the excise commissioners. 
This end must be secured in this country by other 
meaus. Theinterest in the report of our correspond- 
ent attaches to the fact that this is a dt finite attempt 
at a new form of prohibition. It aims to put an ab-o- 
lute stop to open saloons and bars without undertak 
ing to dietate to the individual what shall be his diet 
in hisown home. It thus affords a suggestion of a 
possible basis for fature combined action by all those 
interested in putting an end to the saloon, whether 
Prohibitionists or not. We suggest its provisions to 
the candid consideration of the ‘‘ Voice,” which is 
endeavoring to find a basis on which all those 
interested in effective temperance legislation can 
unite without violating their individual scruples. 


GENERAL News.—The Mayor of New York is mak- 
ing an earnest and successful endeavor to close the 
saloons in New York City on Sanday. The men who 
believe in maki: g Sunday a temperance day ought 
to rally to his support in a public meeting ——A 
mass-meeting to protest against the Ives bill, 
licensing gambling, is announced for this week, 
Tuesday, in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. —— 
The report of the Railroad Oommissioners on 
the Bussey Bridge disaster condemns the Provi- 
dence Railway Oompany for neglect of proper pre- 
cautious and tests, and declares that a ‘‘ preventable 
accident is a crime.” It also recommends the 
passage of an act requiring thorough examination of 
all railroad bridges by an experienced civil engiveer. 
——Frederick RK. Ovudert is to assist the prosecution 
in the trial of Jacub Sharp. A motion to quash the 
indictment was denied. ——Dom Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, has been seriously ill.——I: is reported that a 
fleet of pearl-divers’ boats has been destroyed off the 
Australian coast and about 550 lives lost.——The 
Oambridge (Eagland) boat club talks of sending a 
crew over to race Harvard this summer.——Threats 
of lynch Jaw were made in Louisville, Ky , in the case 
of two negro burglars who kiiled a servant girl, and 
a mob was put down by the firm and sensible action 
of the authorities.——The verdict of the coroner’s 
jury in the Rahway murder case is that an unknown 
woman was murdered by an unknown person.—— 
Last Sunday snow fell in Utah and hail in Minnesota. 
——Queen Kapiolani, wife of King Kalakaua, of the 
Sandwich Islands, is in this country.——J adge Hilton 
has presented tothe Metropolitan Museum Meisso 
nier’s famous painting, ‘' 1807,” purchased at the 
Stewart sale for $60,000, and also Detaille’s ‘‘ Cham 
pigny.”——Ohili has suffered terrib y from cholera. 
In Santiago alone 3,000 people have died. : 


A CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 


- T the annual meeting of the American Board in 

1875 a paper was read by S-cretary Treat on 
‘*Tne O-gan ization of the Board,” which presented, 
cautiously and conservatively, the criticisms on the 
uncongregational character of its constitution which 


had been more vigorously presented in the address 


of thirty yeara previous from which we quoted last 
week. This paper proposed tentatively certain 
changes in the constitation of the Board to bring 
it into more direct connec'ion with the churches 
whose servant it is, and which it is supposed to rep- 
resept. This paper was adop’ed by the Prudential 
Committee, and by them presented to the Board, 
though the changes suggested were offered only as 
suggestions, bot as recommendations ; but we believe 
we are warranted in saying that they were urgently 
recommended by Secretary Treat, from whom they 
emanated. This report will be found in the Annual 
Report of the Board for 1875. It is too long totrans- 
fer to our columns; nor is this necessary. An 
abstract will suffice. This abstract we shall give, as 
far as possible, in the words of the Report : 


ABSTRACT OF SECRETARY TREATS PAPER, 


The Prudential Committee have decided, after care 
ful deliberation, to call the attention of the Board to 
the nature of its organization, and to submit to its 
wisdom the inquiry whether any modification is 
practicable ard expedient. There is no urgent de 
mand for its consideration from the churches; but 
there has been for many years an impression in some 
minds that a closer fellowship with the churches will 
make the organization more eff-ctive, and the very 
absence of any pressure for a changs makes it easier 
and safer to do whatever may seem desirable. 

The history of the Board indicates a divinely sug 
gested origin. In that origin it was not New Eag 
land but American, not Congregational but Christian 
and Evangelica!. Toenable it to secure and hold funds 
it obtained an act of incorporation. ‘‘ The most sa- 
lient point in this charter—the one under which we are 
convened to-day—is the provision which gives to the 
Corporate Membership the power to perpetuate itself. 
The reasons for this provision have not been pre- 
served. Its precise intent and object, therefore, we 
are left to conjecture.” The conjecture of the Oom- 
mittea is twofold: the convenience of such an ar- 
rangement, and to some extent its pecuniary valine ; 
and the great and sore defection in the Oongrega 
tional churches of New Eogland, against the dangers 
of which it was desired to guard the Board. Sabse- 
quent changes, however, were made in the adminis- 
tration of the Board, by the provision for honorary 
members with all the rights of corporate members 
except that of voting. O:her changes have taken 
place that ‘* may be called in some sort revolationary. 
The underlying thought of our Annual Meetings at 
the outset was that of a number Of intelligent Chris 
tians sitting around a table or board, and discussing 
freely and carefully the matters that might come 
before them. Bat we have drifted away from this 
idea toward that of a mass meeting.” The Com- 
mittee do not speak of this regretfally. In certain 
directions there has been an obvious loss ; in others, 
incalculable gain. The exclusion of honorary mem 
bers from voting has made no practical difference. 
‘‘The action of the corporate members has never 
deviated by a hair’s breadth from what would have 
been the deliberate voice of the honorary members, 
and it never could have so deviated without great 
peril to our common interests.” ‘* To say, therefore, 
that the Board is an irresponsible corporation is a 
serious misrepresentation. It is the opinion of the 
Prudential Oommittee, maturely furm:d, that the 
Board, as now administered, is as directly and 
swiftly amenable to its constituency as any benev- 
olent society in the United S:ates.” 

Sill, the Committee submit the inquiry whether a 
change may not be desirable ; either by enlarging 'he 
privileges of the houorary members, or by bringing 
some of our ecclesiastical bodies into more intimate 
and influential relation with the Board. Whatever 
change may be made should not involve any ‘* fuada- 
mental alteration of our present charter ;” because of 
its historical value, its commercial value, and the 
uniformity and steadiness of administration which it 
secures. ‘‘ But there arechanges, nevertheless, which 
will tend to bring our constituency iato closer fellow- 
ship with the-Board, and which at the same time may 
be regarded as practicable.” These suggested changes 
we will give in full in the words of the report : 

‘‘1. A by-law can be adopted whereby, prior to the final 
vote on any question, an informal vote of the honorary 
members may be taken, so that when the corporate mem- 
bers shall act definitively, they may dv so with a full kno#l- 
edge of the opinions and wishes expressed by those who 
deliberate with them. 

‘*2 A by-law may be adopted that shall provide for two 
methods of choosing corporate members, one for an elec- 


tian on the basis of donations, the other on the basis 
of church membership. Since the report submitted by 


Judge Strong, in 1866, it has been customary to distribute the 


| 


new members among the different States according to their 
contributions, except that to the States west of Penn- 
eylvania double their quota has been allowed, the number 
assigned to Exstern 8 ates, espectally to Massachusetts, 
having been correspondingly reduced 

‘The Prudential Committee suppose It to be practicable to 
ajopt a rule whereby, (1) the number of Corporate Mem ers 
shall be fixed at two hundred or more ‘ active members ;’ 
(2, that on>half of these shall be chosen on the basis of 


contribu'ions ; (3) that the other half shall be chosen on the 


nomination of our State Congregational bodies—the nomina- 
tions to be (say) thrice the number of the vacancies, so that 
the election by the Board shall be substantial, not formal 
merely ; (4) that ali persons so nominated and chosen shall 
stand in all respects upon the sam; footing as the presgnt 
members, with the single qualification, perhaps, that a 
removal of any such member from the State which he repre- 
sents shall be considered as, ipso facto, a resignation of his 
Corporate Membership ; (5) that certain officers of the State 
bodies shall be expected to take cognizance of any vacancies 
that may occur, and report the same to the next annual 
meetings of ench bodies, to the end that other nominations 
may be made.” 


This paper was referred to a special committee, 
who reported the following year adversely to the 
changes sugg~sted ; to the first one becanse it might 
tend to develop a semblance, at least, of antagonism 


between the corporate and the honorary members ; to” 


the second because it ‘‘ would be complicated, liable to 
divers frictions, and d- ficient in that facility of oper- 
ation which is essential to the best results.” This 
report was accepted, but without discussion. 


The candid reader will from this chapter of history 


draw one or two definite conclusions. He will see 
very clea: ly that the criticisms on the uncongregational 
character of the American Board are not new ; that 


they are not the result of an endeavor to secure by — 


indirection a party advantage in a theological contro- 
versy ; that they are not the vagary of a few chronic 
and constitutional grumblers. That defect in the 
constitution of the Board has been felt from a 


very early period in its history. The reason why it 


was organized in so anomalous a manner is acknowl- 
edged by its Prudential Committee to be purely mat- 
ter of conjecture. It has been sharply criticised in 
a published address growing out of a great revolt 
against the failure of the Board to represent what 
was then the growing sentiment of the churches, and 
has since become their dominant conviction. on a 
great question of Ohristian morals—tbe relation of 
the church to slavery. It has been officially recog- 
nized by its own Prudential Committee, and urged 
upon its attention by one of its own executive offi- 


cers, and one justly honored for his wisdom and his 


piety. A definite plan bas been proposed for bring- 
ing the Board and its constituency into closer fellow- 


ship, and this ata time when there was no party 


dispute troubling its counsels and dividing its con- 
stituency. It is true that this plan was not adopted. 
Bat it is also trae that it was not even discussed, at 
least to apy extent; that there was no urgency to 
accentuate the importance of any closer fellowship; 
and that the Anglo-Saxon mind is never inclined to 
consider seriously changes in auy organization so long 
as its work is done harmoniously and efficiently. That 
work is no longer going on harmoniously ; it is ques- 
tioned whether it is going on efficiently ; it has been 


openly affirmed by defenders of the present policy 


of the Home Secretary that the Board is, what Sec- 
retary Treat declares it is not, an ‘‘ irresponsible cor- 
poration ;” and it can no longer be affirmed with 
confidence that ‘‘the action of the corporate mem- 
bers has never deviated a hair’s breadth from what 
would have been the deliberate voice of the 
honorary members; or that ‘‘as now adminis- 
tered it is directly aad swiftly aneaabls to its 
constituency.” The ‘great peril to our com- 
mon interests’ is now an actual peril. The ‘* ur- 
gency” which did not exist in 1875 does exist in 
1887. We submit to the corporate members of the 
Loard the question whether the second of the two 
plans proposed by Secretary Treat could not be advan- 
tageously adopted for the purpose of bringing the 
‘* constituency into closer fellow-hip with the Board.” 
We submit to the Congregational Associations, State 
and local, whether the time has not come for them 
to claim, in the name of the churches which 
they represent, some direct representation in the 
Bo..rd which is intrusted with the administration 


of their missionary work and the distribution of 


their missionary contributions. We suggest this 
as a profitable theme for consideration at the 
annual meetings of the Church Oonferences this 


spring. We publish this chapter of history, and 


append this suggestion, in tha interest of the Board 
itself and the work which it represents, and with a 


| sincere desire to do what in us lies to furnish a basig 
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on which can be preserved the unity and efficiency 
of the Board, the integrity of its treasury, and the 
harmony and co-operation of all ita constituency. 


THESES. 


E nail at the head of our columns these 

theses on Christian union. They are not 
original. The first is borrowed from the Presbyte- 
rians ; the next three from the Episcopalians ; the 
last is our own. We put them here as a basis not 
merely for general discussion, but for possible prac. 
tical action. 

1. Anorganic union of Protestant churches is not 
at present either practical or desirable ; federation 
is: the end being economy of force and co-operation 
in evangelical work. The basis for such a federa- 
tion should be: 

2. The sufficiency and authority of the Scriptures. 

8. The Nicene or Apostles’ Oreed. 

4. The two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

5. The mutual menguition of each other’s church 
organizations and ministerial crders. 

Concerning a first step toward securing this last, 
which is essential to federation, we shall have some- 
thing to say hereafter. 


AN OLD CONTROVERSY REVIVED. 


HE controversy between liberalism and reaction- 

ism breaks out every now and then in a new 
spot. No church is exempt from it. The present 
difficulties in which Archbishop Oorrigan finds him- 
self involved are a product of this controversy in 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is not new even in 
that Church; but this is, we believe, the first time 
that Irish Oatholics have shown an inclination to 
either question or limit the authority of their ecclesi 
astical superiors; unless some local difficulties in 
Ireland between the tenantry and certain ecclesiastics 
in the interest of the Jandlords be an exception. At 
all events, the difficulty between Archbishop Oorrigan 
and Father McGlynn has evidently more than a 
per-onal or even a political significance. First the 
Archbishep removed Father McGlynn for making 
political speeches against the orders of his superior ; 
then he sent into retirement a priest for going to 
hear Father McGlynn and sitting on the platform ; 
then he wrote a letter to the ‘* Catholic Herald,” 
which had dared to be independent, warning its 
editor that *‘if you continue in this course of con- 
duct, it will be at your peril”—and the editor con- 


-tinues in that course of conduct notwithstanding ; 


avd now the Archbishop, or his friends, are circulat- 
irg an address for the s'gnatures of the clergy of his 
diocese, to he presented to the Archbishop on the 
occasion of the anniversary of his consecration, 
with an indorsem nt of his zeal, wisdom, prudence. 
and firmves:”—an address which it requires no 
litle firmness pot to sign, but which one at least of 
the rexular clergy bas declined to sign, and which, 
ace rding to the reports in the daily papers, was 
mat‘eria'ly modified before it received general s‘gna- 
jure. Itia evident that the Archbishop is getting 
in'o warm if not hot water in his endeavor to control 
all the opinions and actions of all the faithful in his 
diocese. 

Ecclesiastically, this controversy is a matter of 
no great concern to Protestants ; politically, it is 
ope which interests all Anericans, for it turns 
upon the question wbether our Catholic fellow- 
citizens are to be independent voters or are to 
take their politics as well as their religion from 
their ecclesiastical superiors. LEcclesiastically, it is 
only a local tkirmish in the old battle between 
High Oburch and Low Church in the Roman 
communion. Roughly speaking, the former party 
claim that the Church, that is, the ecclesiastics, 
control the whole conduct of the individual ; 
the latter, that its authority and infallibility, 
though absolute, are confined within certain clearly 
defined limits. It is a new outbreak of the old con- 
troversy between Ultramontanism and Gallicanism ; 
between a limited liberty and an absolute and im- 
perial autocracy. So far as English Oatholics are 
concerned, the Church authorities are against the 
Archbishop, and support the doctrine that the author- 
ity of the Church does not extend to politics. Thus 
the ‘‘Oatholic D ctiopary,” a recognized authority, 
declares that ‘‘the Ohurch’s infallibility in defining 
articles of faith is limi’ed to the definition of truths 
already contained in Scripture and Tradition. Bat 
within this province her word, and her word alone, 
ig decisive.” Even more explicit is ‘‘The Faith of 


Catholics,” which has the sanction of the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Oapel, Domestic Prelate of Leo XIII., and 
which has therefore what is next to direct Papal 
approval. This explicitly declares that ‘‘it is no 
article of the Catholic faith that the Church cannot 
err either in matters of fact not relating tofaith .. . 
or in matters of speculation or civil polity depending 
on mere human judgment or testimony.” On the 
other hand, candor compels us to admit that, if 
Oatholic authority is opposed to the Archbishop, logic 
is on his side. A Ohurch which is infallible and 
authoritative in matters of faith and morals is in- 
fallible and authoritative in the whole realm of human 
thought and conduct. Oonscience cannot be divided 
into compartments and the key of one given to the 
Ohburch and the key of the other kept in one’s own 
possession. The Archbishop can ask no abler or 
more eloquent defense of the logic of his position 
than that furnished by Mr. Gladstone in his eloquent 
indictment of the Vatican Decrees: ‘‘I care oot to 
ask if there be dregs or tatters of human life such 
as can escape from the description and boundary of 
morals. I submit that Duty isa power which rises 
with us in the morning and; goes to rest with us at 
night. It is coextensive with the action of our 
intelligence. It is the shadow which cleaves to us 
go where we will, and which only leaves us when we 
leave the light of life.” Between the doctrine which 
accepts the direction of the Church as absolute and 
authoritative in all questions of duty, and that which 
regards the individual conscience as the final 
authority and the Church only as a wise and kindly 
counselor, there is no middle ground. But what- 
ever may be the theological result of this contro- 
versy, we have no doubt that the eventual political 
outcome will be the entire disenthrallment of the 
American Oatholic from all ecclesiastical control over 
his political actions and opinions. The movement 
toward political independency ia a tide that never 
ebbs. The half-hatched bird cannot be thrust back 
into his shell. 


IN THE DARKEST HOUR. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, in one of his most de- 
lightful essays, brings into clear light the 
defect of the old Greek religion in that it failed to 
take account of the sorrow of life. It was a religion 
beautifully adapted to the expression of joy, respond. 
ing as it did so sensitively through the arts to the 
lighter, the sunnier, and the more genial aspects of 
life. A gifted race, under a clear, beautiful sky, 
surrounded by tranquil seas and charming landscapes, 
found in the noble forms; and the splendid rituals of 
Greek worship an adequate recognition of the joyous 
side of life. But even in Greece at its best estat- 
there were nights as well as days, there were storms 
as well as sunshine, there were care and grief and 
death as well as the splendid activity and fruitful- 
ness of life; there was behind the most brilliant 
Greek civilization the same background of mystery 
which the Egyptians projected into the foreground 
by their enormous exaggeration of the place of 
death. The Greek religion lost its hold upon men 
when their sorrows multiplied and the anguish of 
life demanded something better than the beauty of 
the arts to comfort and sustain it. 

It is one of the most striking characteristics of 
Ohristianity that it makes so large a place for the 
darker facts of life, that it puts its shoulder so 
resolutely under the tremendous burdens and carries 
them with such a triumphant and masterly strength. 
The religion which shall be the final word of hope to 
men and the final strength in their supreme trials 
must grasp death and loss and change and misery 
with a mighty and irresistible grasp, and disclose its 
comprehension and mastery of them. This is pre- 
cisely what Ohristianity hasdone. Pushing aside the 
brighter phases of life, because they find their own 
place in religion, it has gone resolutely, torch in hand, 
into the darkest places and made them light forever ; 
it has chosen the cross, the symbol of degradation 
and defeat, as its symbol of victory and achievement ; 
and in front of the open tomb it celebrates its most 
joyous festival, bringing its anthems, its flowers, and 
its divinest gladness to the place once wholly given 
over to grief and desolation. Its great Teacher was 
described prophetically as a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, and his life more than falfilled 
this somber prophecy. Allied with suffering, loss, and 
calamity, his triumphant feet bore him victoriously 
through all these shadows and griefs, and, taking 
him into the darkest and most terrible crises, enabled 
him to apply the supreme test to the faith which he 
brought and to establish its mastery;forever. 


_ It is no exaggeration to say that Ohristianity alone, 
among all faiths and philosophies, deals with the 
darker side of life intelligently, resolutely, honestly, 


and joyously. Idealism floats its shining and airy 
structure over the abyss, and conceals from itself 
the depths and the darkness beneath. The religions 
of the East accept the sorrowful facts of living, and 
bend under them, interpreting life as an illusion, 
and its end as a final self-effacement. The Greek 
thought refused to look sorrow in the face, and left 
it an inexplicable and terrible mystery, waiting, like 
the Sphinx, for the coming of some future inter- 
preter. But Ohristianity evades no difficulty, shuts 
its eyes to no dark facts, underestimates the force of 
no grief, admits the whole appalling mystery of suf- 
fering. It gives it, indeed, a foremost place, and 
discloses in the heart of its blackness some of the 
sources of its own sublimest strength. It is doubt- 
ful if any human spirit, looking at thirgs from the 
human side, could ever have been bold enough to 
say that all things work together for good to them 
that love God. Such a declaration was inspired by 
the wisdom which looks on human life from the fur- 
ther side, and reads it in the light of a divine con- 
summation. 


A correspoadent asks us how we can reconcile our dis- 


licensing liquor selling. The answer istwofold: 1. All gam- 
bling is wrong; all liquor-selling is not wrong. Pronibi- 
tion allows and provides for certain selling for certain pur- 
poses ; but the laws of this State do not provide for nor 
approve of gambling in any form nor for any purpose. 
2. If we lived in a community in which gambling was univer- 
sally practiced, we would join, without hesitation or scruple, 
and even with enthusiasin, in a movement to restrict it by a 
license or a tax, if that seemed to us to prom'se the best 
immediate results in reducing the number of the gambling 
saloons. To license a thing which in some forms is not im- 
moral, and which therefore has not been illegal, but which, 
if brought under the restriction of a license, may be limited 
and coutrolled, is not the same as to license a thing which 
in al. its forms is immoral, which always theretofore has 
been illegal, and which, if licensed, will be fostered and 
promoted. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Dear Mr, Spectator : 

I am sincerely grateful for your protest against the 
present malignant outbreak of vulgarity in the form of 
obtrusive and hideous patent medicine advertisi:g by 
means of roofs, fences, and rocks. The abomination 
spreads like a hideous piague from town to town along the 
line of the New Haven Railroad, and there is evident danger 
that the helpless traveler will soon be begirt with the ugly 
signs ali the way to Boston. I, for one, am willing to call an 
indignation meeting in the place in which I live, and to sub- 
scribe to the support of a general agitation against this 
offensive and unpardonable defacement of the country. For 
one, I do not believe that we are sunk to the depth cf vul- 
garity which this wholesale bespattering of nature with 
quackery would seem to indicate. I believe that the 
people whose taste is offended in this matter constitute a 
heavy majority, and that it lies in their power to pat a stop 
to the evil. The vulgarity of it is enough to make an 
American blush for his country. Have we al! sold ourselves 
to Mammon, that we are willing to defile our landscapes with 
these unseemly signs of quackery 3 NEw Haven. 


Dear Spectator : 
_ The season of school commencements is approaching, and 
the sound of coming oratory is faintly heard in many quar- 
ters. I am very much given to attendance upon such exer- 
cises. It is always a pleasure to me to see young faces 
lighted with pleasure and happy in the consummation of a 
year of work. But I want to make a suggestion to over- 
ambitious teachers, which I trust will be taken in good part. 
I want to suggest the selection of simpler themes for school 
essays and orations. It is simply absurd to hear a slip of a 
girl reading an essay written in the style of George Eliot, or 
a small boy expressing himself after the manner of Dr. 
Jobnson.. To recall and adapt a famous phrase of Gold- 
smith’s, all the little fishes on the school stage talk like 
great whales. The themes which attract them, or are 
assigned to them, are entirely beyond their grasp, and the 
attempt to deal with them produces a forced, stilted, un- 
natural siyle, in which the personality of the chiid is utterly 
lost. The end of writing as an exercise I have always sup- 
posed was to secure a full, free, natural expression of one’s 
thought and one’s self. This certainly is never done by 
permitting children to write on subjects which they do not 
understand. No child ought to be permitted to write about 
au abstract subject. Something which the boy has seen 
with his own eyes, or of which he knows personally, is the 
only thing about which he can write naturally and properly. 
So faras I can learn, most good writers have to forget all 
they were ever taught at school about writing before they 
are able to use the English language with freedom and 
force. There is evidently something wrong about a system 
which ove must reverse as soon as he begins to deal at first 
hand with the art which he is supposed to have mastered. 
H. K. G, 


The Spectator nen often reflected on Herbert Spencer’s 
forcible illustration of the small use we make of our intelli- 


gence in dealing with familiar things. We go on doing 
| things in a hard, laborious way just because we have been 
brought up to dothemin that way. It never occurs to some 


approbation of licensing gambling and our approbation of | 
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of us to apply our ind{vidual brains to the matter and de- 
vise the easiest and most comfortable way of doing it. Like 
the Dutchman who balanced the grist for the mill on his 
borse by putting all the grain in one end of the sack and a 
big stone in the other, and declined to secure the same re- 
sult by omitting the stone and dividing the grain equally 
between the two ends of the sack, many of us go stupidly 
on in the pre ordained ways without ever asking ourselves 
if there are not better ones. Brains are never more useful 
than when applied to small things—small in themselves but 
of great bulk when they are massed together. Many aman 
might reduce his work by a third, and the worry of it by a 
half, by putting a little more system into it. , 


When the Persians compromised with the evil which they 
could rot hide from themselves by admitting it into the 
partnerehip of supreme power, they bed abundant evidences 
of its existence, no doubt. But ifthey bad lived in our 
time and known the horrors of moving they would have 
assigned it even greater place in the general order of the 
universe. The modern man loads himself with all manner 
of accessions, ornamental and otherwise, and when he has 
gotten them all in place be immediately takes them all 
down, and carts them to another quarter. He creates, or 
rather his wife creates, a delightful home atmosphere in a 
house, makes it sweet with her ministries of love and beau- 
tiful with her taste ; and when the work of domestication 
is thoronghly accomplished, straightway the vans come and 
remove the material furnishings, while the spiritual belong- 
ings are bequeathed to a successor who is incapable, by a 
statute of universal application, of inheriting them. Truly 
there is something near barbarism in the American habit. of 
moving every year or two. We shall never be quite civil- 
ized until we have homes of our own. 


Now that the season of out-of-door living is returning, the 
Spectator cannot help recalling the charming summer life 
of Germany, with its simplicity, its refreshment, its quiet 
delights, its natural and healtbful ways and habits. We 
are learning many things in tbis country, but we have not 
yet adapted our habitsof living to the semt-tropical climate 
which Jasts here a full third of the year. Onur recreation is 
still too elaborate and too expensive ; it is too much a spe- 
clal achievement "and too little a part of « ur regular liv- 
ing. We have discarded the monotoncus and dreary black 
broadcloth of our fathers; we need still further to add 
color, variety, and charm to our daily living by simple, 
heathful, and inexpensive amusement. In Germany every 
provision is made for quiet, easy, out of-door erjcyment. 
The ceuntry ts fal] of romantic places, to which, singly or in 
small’ groups, town folk find their way and give themselves 
up to picnicking without any previous preparation. Shady 
walks, pleasant seats at short intervals, quick service of 
simple refreshments, without noise, bustle, or crowds, tempt 
one to frequent and refreshing excursions. (Germany has 
taught us many thirgs of serious import to science, philos 
ophy, and general culture ; she has still much that we could 
profitably adopt in the direction of recreation. We may 
well study ber simple but pleasant methods of er joyment 
for the people—omitting the omnipresent beer. 


When the Spectator was in college he was accused of. 


always reading a verse or two of Tennyson as a part of his 
devotions before retiring. There was a slight element of 
exaggeration in the charge, but the Spectator pleads guilty 
to the principal count. He has been and is a constant 
reader of poetry, taking at least a sip every day as a kind of 
tonic in the somewhat heavy atmosphere of a commercial 
age. A touch of the Ideal goes a long way to keep one’s 
spirits fresh and to redeem work from monotony. A poem, 
or even a sing’e verse, read while the dew is on the grass 
touches the working hours that follow with a little color and 
freshness. When one has had an early glimpse of a mount- 
ain or of the sea, the heat of the day is tempered and made 
tolerable. For the same reason the Spectator never omits 


an opportunity to see a good picture on his way to his office 


in the morning. He finds himself freshened by contact wiih 
beauty, even If the interview be the briefest possible. An 


occasional glance at the plan of the completed structure 


helps the intelligent workman to rut more life and skill and 
joy into the small detail committed to his care. It is a 
sound rule of healthful living to keep up intimate relations 
with ideas and principles ; they redeem work from drudgery, 
andStransform the artisan into the artist. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERXT.] 


M R. MOODY'S evangelistic work is in some 
respects a new departure. Instead «f helng 
centra]'zed and temporary, it is a campaign extending 
over the whole city. Meetings are held simultaneously 
at ¢ifferent places. The work is ind« pendent of the 
churches and yet in harmony with them. It is under- 
taken with the intention of continuing it year after year, 
and furnishing constant employment to sevrral evange!- 
ists and other workers. It is already backed with 
sufficient capital to he largely free from the meager sup- 
port of fickle contribution boxes. It is broad enough 
to include the distinctively temperarce work of Mr. Mur 
phy. The scheme re Mr. Moody as a gene ral, as well 
as a powerful preacher.| It is easy to see that he means 
to do the Lord’s business in a large way, and by buat- 
ness-like methods. He directs everything, engages his 
assistants, assigns them their work, arranges ; laces and 
times of servicer, and fs in all parts of the field himse’f, 
sometimes speaking in the evening at a point six miles 


ceeded. 


from where he was in the afternoon. When he returns 


to Northfield it is his purpose to have Major Whittle, or 
some other tried assistant, continue the movement. He 
aims to inaugurate here something like the McAll 


Mission in Paris, and his plan embraces a train. 


ing school for Christian workers, the employment of 
a Jarge corps of visitors and teachers of both sexes 
who shall do personal work and maintain religious 
services in the most neglected parts of the city, and the 
securing funds for a permanent endowment. Already 
the evangelization scclety has $200000. Mr. Moody 
confidently asserts that he is going to havea milifon, 
and bopes to have an annual income of $100 .000. 
Judging from his own energy and the confidence which 
others have In him, {t would not be strange if he suc- 
A million do)lars invested in saving men in 
this way he rightfully says would be a small capital 
when compared with the millfons Invested in ruining 
men. Of ccurse, what has been done during the past 
four months has been only the beginning. 


If one were to accept the statistics that are sometimes 
reported, one must conclude that the conversion of all 
the sinners and the reforming of all the drunkards might 
be figured out as taking place within a definite time, 
and at a remarkably cheap rate per Individual. But 
the unreliability of figures in est/mating the results of 
relly ious work {s being constantly demonstratd. Many 
are reported as ‘‘converted” whom no one cap find, 
and the «stimates of visible good done are apt to ehrirk 
when investigated. No meetings have continued longer 
than one or two weeks in the same place (excepting, of 
course, those conducted by Mr. Murphy in Farwe)] 
Hall). Sometimes they have been in churches, and 
sometimes in rinks. No doubt a large proportion of the 
crowds are resular attendants at church. From full 
inquiry rocms {it {s impossible to tell how many are 
inqutrers, Outof the bundreds that have put on Mr. 
Murphy’s blue ribbon, it is impoersible to form any idea 
of how many have never been drinkers. In many cases 
there have been Jarge additions to the churches, In the 
kingdom of heaven that ‘‘cometh with observation” 
there 1s much at which. to rejoice; but in that Inner 
kingdom of which we cannot say, ‘ Lo! here, or Lo! 
there,” doubtless there fs a great deal more. It {s ear- 
nest and Jaborious work on the part of Mr. Moody and 
his coac jutors. The sticklers for the proprieties could 
find little serious fault. If Mr. Murphy shouts ‘“‘ Amen !” 
and ‘‘ Bless the Lord !” rather more than even some 
good Methodists desfre, and {f ignorance and indiscreet 
zeal creep Into the inquiry rcom sometimes, still the 
movement is pervaded with good scnse. The neon 
meeting on Monday at Farwell Hall has been devoted 
to hearirg reports of meetings in various parts of the 
city, esp: clally of those held after Mr. Moody had left a 
neighborhood. Naturally, the speeches have consisted 
of only reports that are cheering, ard so It fs not strange 
that some have too high an idea of what has been 
already accom plished. One of the delightful things In 
Mr Moody’s preaching is the absence, to a large extent, 
of that theology which pictures God as angry but pla 
cated by Jesus Christ, or seeks to alarm by graph’‘c vie- 
ions of he'l. The center of his teschings is the love of 
God in Christ, waiting to save men if they will obey 
him. One who hears him ncw, after an Interval of ten 
years. I think could not fa!) to rotice that his preaching, 
without being Jess Bib’{cal, had become much lees theo- 
logical. 


The ‘‘ Cit'zens’ League,” which has been a most 
fliclent. instrument against illegal ]'quor-selling, has 
been pr‘ senting valuable information to Mayor Roche, 
and as a result it is confidently expected that licenses 
will be withheld from some three hundred of the mest 
disreputable resorts. The great public question, how- 
ever, is not where those who wish it ehali get their beer 
and whisky, but where those who wieh it shall get thefr 
eupply of pure drinking water. During the spring 
floods the drainage cf the city, v hich Is artificially sent 
through the Desplaines and Illinois Rivers to the Mis- 
elss'pp!, ran out Into the Jake, of course fouling the water 


supply, and causing careful people either to boil their 


drinking water or import it from Waukesha, Wis. It 
is nc w proposed to deepen the channel, 80 as to ceuse a 
flow of fresh water from the lake large enough to carry 
off all of the sewerage even in times of flood. Large ex- 
pense seems necessary to carry this out, if, indeed, any 
plan can be devised which will suit alike the towns 
through which the rivers carrying the sewerage run and 
the people who must pay the bills. 7 


If, as is sometimes said, the newspapers rc flect public 
rentimevt, one rt flection which may have several inter- 
pretations is the very brief reports of sermons and Sun- 
day services found in the Monday morning papers. 
Until recently the large dailfes devoted several columns 
to this purpose. Now all have greatly curtailed their 
reports, and several have no reports at all. Sermons 
may have degenerated, or people may have iost their 
taste for that kind of literature. I wish we could sup- 


pose that reporters were baving more rest on Sunday 
than formerly. It looks, however, as if the public 
appetite, as indicated by the daily bill of fare, bad 
greatly increased for sporting news and had grown 
indifferent to religious news. The outward signe of 
irreligion are doubtlees more abundant here than in any 
other large city, but the Christian activities of the 
churches are probably unexcelled, if they are « qualed, 
anywhere else, Christian people have to be active, or 
the abounding heathenism would swamp them. 


A NEW MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 


[FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MOVEMENT Is on foot of much sign'ficance to 
the work of the American Board at the Sandwich 
Islands. Some twenty-five years ago the Board with- 
drew from the direction of its miss’on churches in those 
islands, continuing the salaries of its missionaries, and 
expecting that their sons and the native helpers would 


come forward to supersede the necessity for new re- 


crults from without. At that time Secretary Anderson, 
who visited the islands and made ~ersona! inepection of 
the condition of the churches anu of the general and 
specific work of Christianizing and civiiizing the na- 
tives, put on record these thoughtful sentences: “The 
Protestant religious community cf these islands is com- 
petent to wisely administer, with occasional afd, all the 
departments of Christian charity and Gospel effort.” 


‘‘ All the needed missionaries would be found among. 


the missionary children, among the children of the for- 
eign Christian residents, and among native Christfans.” 
** For the building up of Christ’s kingdom within itself” 
this kind of work was needful ; at the same time express- 
ing the conviction that ‘‘we should not look on quletly 
and see the churches that have been planted at so much 
expense of money and Jabor, and with so many prayers 
aud tears, fall a prey to invaders. A conquest that cost 
so much {is worth a costly « ffort to sustain it, and who 
can doubt that, should there bea call for such an effort, 
it will be made ?” 

Thus Secretary Anderson left the work at the islands 
a quarter of acenturyago. Till recently there has been 
no appeal to the Poard for renewal of ald. One of the 
missionaries who is still in the active work in the field 
is the Rev. J. W. Smith, MD. His son, Jared K. 
Smith, M.D., and hisdaughter, Miss Julfette Smith, areia 
Boston for some time, and have presented important 
facts to the Secretaries of the Board. I cannot present 
the case 80 well by atatements of my own as it is stated 
in a circular which has been printed, bit never given to 
the public. ‘‘ Nearly all of the fifty six native churches 
of the Sandwich Islands have pastors who are ready 
and willing to do the work set before them, but who 
find themselves unequal to the task. There are only 
three of the original missionaries n« w remaining out- 
side of Honolulu. Outward civilization has made 
steady progress, for the natives are wide awake 
and eager to adopt foreign ideas and customs, 
In their domestic habits and msthetic tastes the average 
tiawallans are superior to the imported German and 
Portuguese laborers. But, on accovnt of the lack of 
sufficient good moral influences and instruction, this 
growth in moral and spiritual directions has hardly kept 
pace with their improvement in worldly affairs, a result 
which might be expected in asycommunity. Commer- 
clal prosperity and a misguided king have done much to 
increase the temptations cf wrong doing, mainly in the 
way of liquor-drinking, a revival of heathenish dances 
and cfficial corruption, which have been fostered and 
even pressed on the people by the King and his minis- 
ters in order to overcome the !1 fluence of what they call 
the missionary party, but which is really the inde- 
pendent law-and-order party.” Still, there are ‘‘ prohba- 
bly no peop’e who yleld more readily to good 1: flu- 
ences than the Hawailans.”- The paper continue: : 
‘The cause of the demoral'zation {s not so much the 
pa‘ural depravity of the natives as the absence of good 
influences. The people have been sadly neglected by their 
older Christian b o'hers, who should have redoubled 
their care and aid in this crisis of their history, and 
consequently they have been induced ‘o choose bad men 
for leaders, and are belog led to political and moral 
destruction. The King’s party has induced the natives 
to elect a ms jority of bad men as representatives to the 
Legislature for several successive sessions ; men who, 
for the sake of the reward of office, have been simply 
‘thumbs’ to do the King’s bidding ” 

The purpose of Doctor and Miss Smith is to Iintro- 
duce new workers, especially in the lines of Christian 
industry and social influence. Their paper further 
declares : ‘‘ That the ; ower ‘of the Gospel may gain its 
proper hold upon them, Hawaiians particularly need to 
have thrown around them certain restraining and elevat- 
ing agencies, such as may be readily sfforded them. 
Besides ordinary church services and Sunday-school and 
singing-school exercises and exhibitions, natives need 
week-day entertainments to attract them away from 
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harmful amusements and dirsipation, and give them 
thougbtful occupation for Jeisure hours. For examnle, 
out-of-door sports like tennis, crequet, Jacrosse, base- 
ball ; and, indoors, concerts, stereopticon views, lectures 
on history, travels, astronomy, and natural eclences, and 
classes for teaching Engi!-h te common Jaborers, whether 
native or Portuguese. Coffee-houses in connection with 
Young Men’s Christian Aseociations might supersede the 
baneful Chinese restaurants.” General Armstrong. of 
Hampton, strongly indorses the movement: ‘‘ It seems 
time now to unite for a grand «ffort to save what can be 
saved of the Hawallan race. Unless work is done all {s 
lost.” 

Dr. Smith has laid these facts before the Secretaries, 
who are alive to the case and are ready to respond with 
ald to put at once five new men in'o the fleld—one for 
each island—the people on the islands sharing the ex- 
penses. Twosons of missionaries living on the islands 
have pledged a thousand dollars a year ‘each ($2,000), 
and other sources of help will furnish the needful means. 

I have seen various letters written from the islands 
which express great joy at the prospects of having new 
men to co-operate with the native pastors and with the 
sons of missionaries. One of these letters written by a 
native pastor expresses the opinion that ‘‘it {s of no use 
for the native pastors to exnect success in their work 
without the ald of more white men.” Another writer 
exclaims in ¢xultation, ‘‘ The prorpect of having new 
men come among us seems like life from the dead.” 
Another writes that ‘‘there wil] be a generous and 
enthusiastic support of the movement by all gocd 
people on the islands. An old missionary writes that 
“life and death hang on this ” 

I have been especially interested in the op{nions of 
Dr. Smith concerning the character and posstbilities of 
the natives, he being a physician who has studied the 
problem on the field, and observed it all his life 
He repudiates the idea that the native race {fs necessarily 
doomed to extinction, earnestly maintaining that the 
decadence is due to corrop'ing influences from the 
** whites” who have iutroduced fatal diseases among 
them, which might and shculd be counterworked by 
healthful socisa], medical, and religious activities He 
asserts with emphasis that the physique of the Hawat- 
ans bas s'eatily improved under the civilizing influ- 
ences Christianity. 

I quote from a letter written bya missionary who 
recently stopped at the islands on his way to Caina : 

‘‘“The King has long been known as ambi'ious and 
excess'vely avaricious. Not sati<fied with securing the 
repeal of the salutary law forbidding the sale of in 
toxicating Niquor to Hawaiians, nor with licensing 
liquor shops in various parta of the kingdom for the 
sake of the revenue, he recently obtained a Jaw author 
iz'pg him to issue a license or monopoly of the sale of 
opium hitherto strictly forbidd: n.” 

The K'ng has also licensed several hundred native 
** medicine men,” or priests, of the sort found fn the 
islands when the misstonarfes went there in 1820 who 
are superstitious and practice incantations, the worship 
of the old deities. and {nvoke the favor or vengeance of 
deities as they wish to curse cr bless people. Some of 
these men have recently tried to pray to death legislators 
who are not favorable to the King. A private letter from 
Honolulu states that in one of the native churches ip 
the city there are probably fi ty in the congregation who 
have idols in their houses This statement is significant 
because it describes the sudden revival of an old fetich 
which had been abandoned. 

Search for suitable men to undertake this work, which 
will be about like the Young Men’s Christian As<oci- 
ation work here, is being pushed. OBSERVER. 


THE ANTI-POVERTY CRUSADE. 


FEW days ago it was announced that an ‘ Anti- 

Poverty Society” had been founded, which 
should, in fact, constitute an Anti-Poverty Church, 
holding regular Sundsy services. Its President’was the 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn, its Vice-President Henry George, 
and among its members were Professor DeL20n, of 
Columbia, and the Rev. Dr. Kramer, formerly the 
assistant of the Rev. Heber Newton. Its first mass. 
meeting was set for Sunday evening, May 1, at Chick- 
ering Hall. 

When Sunday evening arrived the crowds began to 
gather about the hall long before the doors were opened. 
Almost as many women as men were in waiting, and it 
was evident from the talking which went on amongst 
them that they were largely Dr. McGlynn’s former pa 
rishioners. At elght o’clock the house was packed with 
an enthusiastic multitude. Henry George and Dr. 
McGlynn were greeted with prolonged and almost deaf.- 
ening cheers as they came upon the platform. A choir 
of seventy voices opened the services with singing 
Then Henry George, who presided, outlined the plans 
of the society. He said: ‘‘In starting this society it is 
not proposed to form achurch. There are churches 
enough already. If the churches such as we have could 
abolish poverty, there would long ago have been none 


in this great city to suffer want. This society does not 
propose to ask what bellefs its members hold. We are 


here not to praise God or pray to Gd, but to do the 
work of God ; to arouse the religious sentiment in men. 


to do what charity and creeds have not done—to abolish 
poverty.” 

Mr George announced that the initiation fee for mem- 
bership in the new society would be one dollar, and that 
all meetings would be free to the public and be sustained 
by voluntary contributions, 

This address was followed by singing, curling 
which collectors passed through the audience. S'‘xty- 
three persons handed in applications for membership. 
When this was concluded Mr. George introduced Dr. 
McGlynn a3 ‘‘the priest of the people.” 

He was received with long-continued cheering, clap. 


ping of bands, and waving of handkerchiefs. No. 


sooner, however, did he begin his address than the most 
impressive silence prevailed. As the lecture proceeded 
this silence was repeatedly interrupted by outbursts of 
applause. Dr. McGlynn ie a large man, with a fine, 
strong face, and his volce was clear, ringing, and 


sympathetic. Amongother thirgs he ssid : ‘‘ The heaven | 


of heavens is the Lord's. §8So hath he given the earth to 
the children of men, in epite of the Jaws of man, and I 
care not who made them. The teachers or the preachers 
who would rob men cf what God bas given them are 
sacrilegious heathen. It ie not amiss that I, a p'fest of 
the Christ should stand here to pluck out the heart, to 
go at the verv ront of the thing. the horrid poverty that 
comes from the irjustice of man fn violation of the 'aw 
of God. I am emboldened by a sense of duty—I feel 
that I would be recreant to my manhood and my 
Christian priesthood if I should fail in speaking the 
word that I am commanded to utter.” 

With reference to his attitude toward the Catholic 
Church, Dr McG!ynn sald that he had no intention of 
turning Protestant, no intention of star'ing a new 
church. Un‘il death he would remain a Catholic. The 
only reason that he was not now preaching in a Cathe- 
‘ic church was because an Old gentleman {n New York 
and an old gentleman in R me had made a mistake. 
They bad condemned his dec'rine. But so had they also 
condemned his Irish Home Rule doctrine a few years 
ago «©. Now they indorsed it. In the future the Church 
would indorse the doctrine of ‘‘ the Jand for the people,” 
and acknowledge that God was the Father of all men 
alike, and that be had given the earth as a common 
heritage to the children of men. By do'ng this it would 
win back the religious aliegianre of those who were dis- 
mayed by its present teaching that this poverty was the 
result of the laws of God. 


THE AMENDED MAINE LAW. 


HE recent Legislature of Maine amended the pro- 

hinitory law of the State In tw» important particu- 
lars. Oue of these amendments was directed against the 
domestic grog-shop ; the other against the grog shop In 
the disguise of the pharmacy. One amendment {mpnses 
a fine and thirty days’ imprisonment for the first offense 
instead of a fine as formerly, while the other provides 
tbat the payment of the special Usited States tax as a 
iquor dealer shall be a prima facie case against the per. 
son paying such tax It was found that many drug 
etores are dram shops in disguise, and as druggists doing 
a legitimate business are exempt from special United 
States tax as lfiqu r dealers, the new law threatens to 
separate the sheep from the goats. The firet case under 
the new law came to trial last week. A United States 


| Deputy Collector was called to testify s* to the psyment 


‘o him, as a United S'ates officer. of a United States tax 
as liquor dealer by responrdent, indicted for illegal sale. 
The Deputy Collector refused to testify, on the ground 
that his records were not the official list, and that, ff 
they were, bis testimony would be injurious to the reve- 
nue of the Government. This course was taken on the 
advice of the Deputy’s superiors, Collector Redman and 
United States Commissioner Miller. The Deputy C»)- 
lector was committed to jafl for contempt, and will there 
remain until the adjournment of court. The case prob- 
ably will goto the United States District Court, and msy 
then go up to the United States Supreme Court. 

The friends of prohibition declare that it is the pur- 
pose of the United Sates law imposing a tax on I!quor 
dealers not only to avoid any antagonirm of State Jaws 
restraining or prohibiting the liquor traffic, but also to 
sid them; and in support of this view they quote from 
the following provision of the Internal Revenue Jaws : 

** Sec. 3,243. The payment of any tax imposed by the 
internal revenue laws for carrying on any trade or busicess 
shall not be held to exempt any person from any penalty 
or punishment provided by the laws of any State for carry- 
ing on the same within such State, or in any measure to 
au‘horize the commencement or continuance of such trade 
or business contrary to the laws of such State, or in any 
places prohibited by municipal law.’’ 

Further, the Maine Prohibitionists affirm that the 
United States law requires the names of liquor-tax 
layers tobe publicly posted fn the Ravenue office. The 


belief of the friends of the Maine law js that this move- 
ment fn the interest of Iiquor-sellers is one which is a8 
discredit to the United States Commisefoner of Internal 
R-venue, and much surprise is expressed that this 
official should permit himeelf to be used to further the 


| efforts of Nquor dealers to evade our State laws, espe- 


cially after prior administrations for years had adopted 
exactly the contrary policy. 
Notwithstanding this clash of Federal and State 


4 anthority, the amended law, it is predicted, will prove 


«ficient In reducing the number of groggeries disguised 
behind spearmint and peppermint, while imprisonment 
for the first offense is increasing the caution of the 
underground gin-mill. Lewiston and Auburn (sepa- 


| rated only by a river), with a population of 80,000, do 


not possess an Cpen grog-shop. The initiated may yet 
find grog domesticated in alleged private houses in dis- 
reputable quarters, and it is likely that, with increaced 
discretion, there are in our midst druggists In whose 
back rooms the initiated can get their grog. ButIdo 
not believe there exists in any license State a commu- 
alty of similar population where there so Jittle intem- 
perance, or where there is so little strorg drink cop- 
sumed, It fa belfeved there is not a single grog-shop of 
any sort (domestic, underground, or pbarmacv) in the 
city of Auburn, with a population of about 12 000; and 
an intoxicated person one will not see in Auburn in 
mavy months, 

The success cf prohib{i fon In Maine {fs encouraging, 
and the amended ‘aw prom'ses yet fur'ter to diminish 
the waning mischief: of the saloon {in this State. The 
number of United States special taxpayers as retalfl ]!quor 
dealers probably will be very sma)l under our present 
law, as our reputable druggists will no longer pay the 
United States special tax, while such as do pay the tax 


are likely to find the situation embarrassing. The post- 


tion taken by the State is that a certified copy of the 
cfficlal record of the Collector is admissible as testimony 
in the «vent of inability toobtain official evidence direct. 
Such testimony is now in the bands of the State, and it 
's difficult to see how the position of the United States 
Internal R-venue authorities can make tow out of the 
pretty lively snapper which the Maine Prohibition {ists 
belleve there is at the end of the prohibltory whip now 
fiying over the heads of rum-shops hiding behind drug- 
giata’ mortars. Marne Law. 
LEWISTON, Me. 


A NOVA SCOTIAN EXPERIMENT. 
THE L'QUOR PROBLEM, 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


HERE has lately gone into operation in the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia a law directed at the liquor 


traffic which is so interesting in {ts history and unique 
in its character as to deserve attention from a'l who are 


concerned about the most vital question of the day, and 
I will attempt to tell as much about ft as I can within 
the compass of a thousand words. 

Nova Scotia may be sald to cons'st of one city, Half- 
fax, and a Jot of surrounding country, and there has 
been a striking contrast between the rate of progress 
manifested by the rural and urban portion of the com- 
munity. For, while the former went ahead so fast that | 
in fourteen out of the eighteen counties no lfcenses could 
be obtained’ (in Yarmouth County licenses have been 
unknown for forty years) the Jatter continued to be the 
center of a liquor traffic that defied the utmost ¢fforts 
of the temperance people to abste in any appreciable 
degree. In justice to Halifax, however, it must be 
borne in mind that, besides being the capital of the 
Province, and a seaport frequented by the ships of a)] 


‘nations, it isan important station for the military and 


naval forces of Great Britain, and is ‘never without a 
couple of thousand soldiers and sailors, whose thirsty 
presence complicates very much the d‘fficulty of deal- 
ing with the liquor traffic. That drinking and drunk- 
enness should abound in such a place seems, therefore, 
altogether natural, particularly in view of the fact that 
the City Fathers, actuated possibly by the fellow-fee)- 


ing which is said to make us wondrous kind, thought- 


fully provided one licensed saloon for each two hun 
dred of the inhabitants, while, of course, unlicensed 
‘* shebeens ” were always to be found by the initiated. _ 
Against this unpleasant state of affairs the temperance 
people of the city struggled long and hard, but all their 


efforts at amendment were foiled by a City Council the 


majority of whose members were in the toils of the 
liquor dealers. Finally they bethought themselves of 
the shrewd design of calling the Provincial Legislature 


to their ald, and, abetted by the rural representatives, 


who were almost to a man on the side of temperance, 
getting a law passed that would put into their hands the 
power of doing with the liquor traffic pretty much as 
they pleased. The law would, of course, be made 
applicable to the whole province, but its real raison 
d étre and object would be the city of Halifax. In pur 


suance of this project a temperance convention was 


called together. Some two hundred delegates from all 
parts of the Province assembled at the capital. Days 
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were spent jn earnest and profound deliberation. The 
conclusions of the convention were then banded over to 
two of the ablest lawyers at the bar to be codified. As 
the reeult of these proceedings, ‘‘An Act Respecting 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors” was introduced in 
the Legislature at the session of 1886 and passed with 
bardly a modification, despite the oppositicn of the 
Halifax members and of a very large and Influential 
portion of its inhabitants, who expressed their disap 
proval In speeches by the hour and petitions by the 
ya'd, wh’ch were alike disregarded. 

Having thus glanced at its history, let me now 
endeavor to give some idea of this beneficent statute for 
which the town mice (however much against their will) 
are indebted to the country mice. It is not a prohibit- 
ory, but a licensing act, and the fulfillment of its p-o- 
visions is chiefly in the hands of inepectors, who—sig- 
nificant clause !|—‘‘ must be members in good standing of 
some recognized temperance organization within the dis. 
trict” over which they bave jurisdiction. Three kinds 
of licenses are granted ; viz., hotel, shop, and wholesale 
licenses, the fee for the first being $150, for the second 
$100, and for the third $800 The bote) license author 
izes the holder to sell liquor, {p quantities not exceeding 
— ope quart to dona fide cuests to be used by such guests at 

— their meals and not otherwise; or to be drunk in their 

rooms and not otherwise And to prevent pretended 
hotel-keeping, it is further provided that every hotel 
thus licenzed egball bave at least six bedrooms for guests 
in the cities and towns, and three in the country, with, 
in the latter case, stabling for at least six horses. The 
shop license author!zes the holder to sell liquors, not to be 
drunk in or upon the premises, in quantities not Jess than 
one pint nor more than two galicns. The wholesale 
license authorizes the bolder to se)] in quentities not 
less than one octave, or one doz°n quart bottles, 

From the foregoing, and especially the passages in 
italics, it will be seen at a glance that the institution of 
** bare,” and with it the. hateful practice of ‘‘ treating,” 
which on this side of the Atlantic constitutes the special 
evil of the liquor business, are swept away at one fell 


blow. So eimple, and yet so strong, are the provisions 


of the Act that open evasion is entirely impracticable, 
and the penalties for infractions of the law are e0 severe 
that, if the Inspector be but faithful to his duty, there 
will be not so much profit in secret selling. | 
But these are not the only restrictions upon the tre ffic. 
Before a license can be obtalned, the person seeking it 
must present a petition to that effect, accompanied by a 
certificate signed by two-thirds of the rate-payers of the 
poliing district on which the premises sought to be 
licensed are situated, sffirming that the appifcant isa 
fitand proper person, and has tultable premiees, and 
that they do not object to his carrying on the business in 
their locality. To remove ail risk of forgery in the 
signatures to there certificates, their genuineness must 
be established on oath, and the fact of the application, 
with other details, must be published at Jeast two weeks 
before the meeting of the C »uncil at which ft !s to be con- 
sidered. Furthermore, each spplication has to be exam- 
ined into and reported upon by the Inepector before it 
can be taken into consideration. Al! licenses must be con- 
stantly and conspicuous) y exposed to view on the premises 
to which they relate, under heavy penalties. An entirely 
novel but most important snd precious provision is that 
no sale of liquor, either by wholeeale or retail, shall take 
place, except for medical purposes, between the hours 
of six o'clock on Saturday evening and seven e’clock on 
Monday morning. The beneficent effects of such an 
enactment in a city where Saturday night meant only 
too often a carnival of drinking for the laboring and 
seafaring classes can hardly be estimated, while the 
abolition of Sunday drinking will, whether they admit 
it or not, be a blessing to the young men who used to 
throng the hotel bars on that day. Another striking 
section is that making it an c ffcnse for a hotel keeper to 
take anything but current money or the debtor’s own 
check in payment or pledge for liquor supplied ; neither 
can he receive payment in advance, and apy payment 
so made may be recovered, notwithstanding that liquors 
~ have been supplied subsequently to such payment. 
Holders of shep licenses must not allow any liquor sold 
by them to be consumed on their premises, or wiihin 
any building which communicates with their shop, 80 that 
keepers of restaurants and oyster saloons can no longer 
combine the purveying of drinks with the le:s profitable 
business of satisfying hunger. In the same way the 
familiar partnerehip of ‘‘ groceries and Jiquors” is 
sternly prohibited, and each enterprise must be conducted 
in separate premises. Other noticeable sectlons, which 
1 have not room to describe more fully, refer to the pro- 
hibition of the sale of jiquor to habitual drunkards, the 
Hability of those selling lfquor to actions on the part of 
the representatives of any one whose death fs directly 
traceable to the fact of his being intoxicated with liquors 
purchased on their premises, the right of parties assaulted 
by a drunken person who has been furnished with 
liquors illegally to recover damages from the person thus 
making him drunk, and other matters of equal interest. 
The first effect of this novel and stringent enactment 
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was to reduce the number of licenses In the city of Hal 
ifax from 180 to about 50; the second was to close up 
ail the bars and dram-shops from one end of the city to 
the other ; and the third was to make the first Saturday 
night of its operation the quietest and most respectable 
ever kpown in the history «f the capital. The effect of 
ite workings, as may be earily imagined. are very curtc us, 
Habitual topers go wandering about like uneasy spirita, 
secking refreshment but finding none Thespirit of the 
temperance people is aroused as never before. They 
are determined that no evasions of the Jaw shall be per 
mitted. A motion made in the Legislature to repeal the 
law found but two supporters out of thirty-elght mem. 
bers, and altogether it is very clear that this new depart- 
ure wiil have at least a fair, full trial ; and, whether it 
prove a flawless success or not, it is hardly posaible that 
this attempt ia Nova Scotia to solve the most vexed 
problem of the age will fail of producing great and last- 
ing benefit. | 
MARINE DEPARTMENT, OTTAWA. 


METHODS IN CHURCH WORK. 
I.—HOW TO PREACH TO COMMON PEOPLE. 
By THE Rey. BAKER 


Y common people we mean, not the educated or 

the ignorant, the rich or the suffering poor, but 

the middle class of society who are neither rich nor 

poor, learned nor ignorant, but intelligent and in com- 

fortable circumstances —comprising the vast majority of 

all our people, and from whose homes are to come 

three-fourths of the leading men of the future—the 
most important part of society. ; 

1. Preach not learnedly, but intelligently. Give the 
results of culture, not its methods. Learning and clear- 
ness are not the same. The people do not want to hear 
a men tell how many times a word occurs in the Hebrew 
or Greek. We recently heard an honest, scholarly man, 
before a congregation of common people, with fatense 
earnestness use Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Freneh 
words. They doubtless thought him learned and dull. 
Not long ago we listened to a sermon from a cultured 
young preacher, just home from Germany, before a 
congregation mostly of farmers, upon the ‘‘ subjective 
influence of Christian con:clousness,”’ and, as an honest 
deacon said, ‘‘the more he unfolded it the more he 
covered itup.”” What is culture good for if not to make 
truth plain? The preacher to thecommon people must 
be sure he understands his own thoughts, and then seek 
to make it impoesible for any one to misunderstand 
him. The people like clearness. 

2 Preach not theologically, but practically. Theo- 
logical preaching is seeking to prove a doctrine for the 
rake of proving it—which is lecturing, not preaching. 
Practical preaching is the unfolding of some great doc. 
trine in its relations to human life. The people like to 
hear about the great fundamental truths when they are 
made to touch human experience, but when they are 
only displays of metaphysical, ‘ozical, rhetorical, or 
exegetical skill, then they become, like all technical 
addresses, dull. The preacher has no right to turn him. 
self into a lecturer before he is called to a theological 
professorahip. One of the most learned and logics] 
preachers in our land, who a few years ago was one of 
the most brilliant and popular of our preachers, has lost 
his hold upon the people simply because he bas turned 
his sermons into lectures, and seeks to prove ths truth 
rather than apply the truth to mens souls. Our pews 
are £0 empty because +o many ministers are trying to be 
amal! theological professors rather than proclaimers of 
the Gospel. We are never to preach a truth for the mere 
sake of proving it, but for the sake cf its helpfulness to 
men. 

3 Preach not negatively, but positively. The people 
are never drawn or held by coubts, suppositions, or 
speculations. Infidelity has no power with the masses 
except as it is a positive negative It is sn asserting 
skepticism which draws men. So in the pulpit: the 
msjoriiy of men are too busy and tired to investigate 
truth for themselves ; they lcok in reJigion, as ia medi- 
cine, as in law, to their teachers. They demand cer. 
tainties. Not dogmatism, but the evidence that the 
preacher not only thinks, but belfeves and knows, what 
he sayé—that they are realities to his soul. All the great 
people-drawing preachers have been posliive preachers. 
There is achaim, a magnetism, atout an honest, positive 
man which men enjoy. It is a proclaiming pulpit which 
the people love. 

4 Preach not formally, but carnestly. A man may be 
intelligent and practical »nd positive, but cold ana dull ; 
you have heard such men—zood, honest, clear-headed, 
and faithful, but powerless because there was no éar- 
nestness in them. LEarnestness 1s, after all, the art of 
preaching. By earnestness is not meant mere noise or 
excited declamation, but a passion of soul which fires the 
brain, the will, the heart, the body, and brings the whole 
man into anexcitement under thetruth. It is passion in 
delivery, sometimes calm and sometimes agitated, but 
passion in the pulpit—not lung power, but soul power. 
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The people enjoy it. It is the highest art, in song, in 
the actor, on the platform, in the pulpit. A few years 
ago I passed an evening in a cultured New Enogiend 
city, with one of the most learned, unemotional of our 
American college presidents. The question arose where 
we should spend the time. We were informed that in 
one church a very learned, metaphysical preacher was 
to lecture, and at another church a popular pastor was 
to preach. It was left with the president to decide 
which we should attend ; his quick reply was: ‘‘I am 
tired to-night: let us go hear the Methodist man.” The 
learned president voiced human nature. It {a tired, and 
demands mental and spiritual fire. Our pulpits do not 
euffer balf so much from lack of culture as from dull- 
ness. There is now and then a criticism about sensa- 
tionaliem in the pulpit, but where one church suffers 
from a sensational preacher twenty churches are dying 
from a tame preacher. 

5. Preach not merely ethics, but sptrituality. 
Nothing is so popular, afcer all, as the old truths 


| which touch the deepest needs of men’s souls. 


The supernatural has a fascination about it which 
draws men, and when they see ‘he preacher deals with 
it and has it in his own soul, anJ that it is the fact 
which burns in his heart and is the fire which gives 
earnestness to his life, they will come to hear him. 
Honest spirituality is the greatest power a man Can 
have. An unspiritual preacher may be cultured and 
dogmatic to the extreme, but sin-sick humanity will 
look upon him as a sounding timbre]! Let a man be 
intelligent, practical, positive, earnest, and spiritual, and 
the people will listen to him. Dull prea hing is a sin. 
Let the preacher give the common people the best there 
is in his brain and the hottest there is in his heart, and 
they will come to hearhim. No truths areso grand and 
fascinating to the people as spiritual truths, and no art 
80 high as the proclaiming of these truths to the souls of 
men. When the people do not come to hear us preach 
it is more our fault than theirs. The common people 
heard Him gladly ; and as we are like him, clear, prac- 
tical, positive, earnest, and spiritual, they will come to 
hear us also. It is not more art or more ritual, or finer 
muaic, or a new gospel that the common people demand, 
but more manly, sensible, impassioned, spiritual preach- 
ers. 


WORKINGMEN’S CLUBS IN LONDON. 


By CLARKE 


8 there anything more difficult than to discover the 

real prevailing opinion of a country? What is 
called ‘‘ public opinion” by the newspapers is often 
merely the opinion of the clique in which the writer 
lives ; still more often is it the opinion he wishes to see 
prevail. Anyone who should waste his precious hours 
by wading through the dreary columns of the London 
‘*Times,” under the impression that he was getting at 
‘* public opinion,” would be making a grievous mistake, 
He would be merely gauging the prejudices of Paliiis- 
tine respectability. The fact is that the news- 
paper is being ‘‘found out;” the growing intelll- 
gence of the people q@ill not accept its dictum as 
final. We have not destroyed the superstition of the 
divine right of kings in order to bow before the divine 
right of newspapers. More and more the newspaper 
will be of use as a repertory of facts; less and ks; as 
an suthoritative exposition of opinion. It is being 
gradually understood that the average newspaper is a 
mere commercial speculation, run for a profit, like a 
grocery ; that its principal writers are instructed as to 
what they shall say; that the policy advocated by it is 


detire to push the personal views or interests of the pro- 


wiser or abler than other people, This is specially true 
of the London press, which is often deplorably ignorant 
and generally wholly in the wrong. Having long made 
this discovery, I asked myself some time ago where and 
how I must learn what this ‘‘ public opinion” is which 
the press is erroneously supposed to represent. There 
are many ways of discovering this, but I wish to speak 
in particular of one medium of information—the work- 


There are probably about 100 in London, with a mem- 
bership varying in each case from 250 to 1000. They 
are found all over London, but are most numerous in 


few are supposed to be purely soctal institutions. 
in these latter, however, you find on fuller acquaintance 


their social side ; in that respect they are more or less like 
all clubs. The biilfard-room is the chief attraction, and 


Sunday. There are, in addition, reading rooms, card- 
rooms, smoking-rooms, etc. In most of the clubs there 
is a lecture hali, but in some of them the lectures take 
place in the billiard-room. Occasional evenings for 
music and dancing constitute a feature, on which ooca- 


}sion the members are reinforced by the presence of 


not so much a genuine outcome of conviction as of a 


prietor ; and that the people who write for it are no 


men’s clubs which abound in the British capital. Thesein- 
stitutions are rapidly spreading numbers and tn fluence, 


the East Ead. These clubs are maioly political, but a 
Even 


that the political element is strong. I shal! not speak of 


the billiard handicaps very commonly take place on. 
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wives, sisters, and sweethearts. The msjority of these 
clubs are not very attractive places to dainty people. A 
dingy building in a dingy street is the rule. When you 
enter you probably find a crowd drinking and smoking 
at the bar, or reading the papers, through the midst of 
which you pass to the lecture-room. That is the part 
of the club which interests me the most, for that {s 
where ‘‘ public opinion ” is formed and expressed. The 
lectures usually take place on Sunday—for that is the 
only leisure day—either at noon or in the evening, or at 
both hours. A complete list of all the lectures to be 
given in London on any Sunday will always be found 
in the ‘‘ Weekly Dispa’ch.” The audience is to be 
found seated at tables running down the room, with 
mugs of beer, and most of them smoking rather dirty 
pipes or cheap cigars. All manner of subjects are dealt 
with. The great majority of these clubs, it must be 
remembered, are Liberal, Radical, or revolutionary. 
There are Conservative workingmen’s clubs, but they 
are poor affairs, usually supported by some local magnate 
and dependent on him. At these clubs very few, if any, 
lectures are given. Indeed, at the last meeting of the 
Social and Political Education League regret was gener- 
ally expressed at the impossibility of providing for 
lectures at Conservative clubs. You will find ordinary 
party Liberalism preached ; and every shade of opinion 
from this up to the most revolutionary Socialism, 
And here let me point out how completely misleading 
the ordinary London papers are as exponents of 
“opinion.” To read them you would think that 
Socialism had never been heard of in England, or 
heard of only in connection with riots, and that it was 
merely the creed of a few rogues and fanaties. Mr. 
Bradlaugh stated recently in the House of Commons 
that Socialism was only preached by ‘*‘ poets, idiots, 
and persors of whom he could only use less kindly 
terms.” Go to the workingmen’s clubs and you find a 
very different state of things. Socialism in one form 
or another is systematically advocated Sunday after 
Sunday in nearly half these clubs, and it is making 
rapid strides. I do not, of course, mean by this that 
all the complex reasoning of Marx is grasped and 
accepted by these London workmen. What I mean 
is that the new socialist!c sentiment {fs replacing in their 
minds the old Liberal sentiment. At a recent meeting 
of the London City Mission the growth of Atheism and 
Socialism in the East End clubs was deplored. I do not 
know whether Atheism is growing or not, but I do know 
that Socialism is growing so rapidly that its development 
has surprised the Socialist leaders themselves. As one 
after another of the old reforms for which the Liberals 
fought has been secured, the old Liberal programme has 
heen exhausted. We have free speech, extended suf- 
frage, State education, the ballot, cheap food and cloth- 
ing, religious liberty—in fact, all that the old Liberal 
party strove to obtain. The House of Lords is more a 
theoretical than a practical grievance. Workingmen are 
against it; but it does not deeply affect them. The 
Established Church {is a great grievance In country 
villages, but not to any perceptible degreein large towns. 
The most pressing questions in London are municipal 
government and the shameful abuse of charities and 
endowments. For the London workmen, therefore, 
there really remains nothing much but Socialism (again 
using the term in {ts largest sense). When the lecture 
ig over at these clubs questions and discussion are in 
order, and it is then that ‘‘opinion’”’ comes to the 
front. If one hears a few of these discussions he will 
arrive at the following conclusions, as I have done: He 
will first find that the English workman, like the English 
middle class man, has a practical rather than a theoretical 


' order of mind. He fs not strong incontinuous thought, 


but he is very determined in his defense of a reform or 
denunciation of a grievance. 

You do not get the vague sentiment which in France 
«ffervesces in shouts for the roctal revolution, but you 
get the perception of a few plain facts, the general 
recognition of which will make the focial revolut’on 
more rapid and secure in England than in France. 
You discover a strong republican feellng which is very 
refreshing totk ose who do not like the snobbish flunkey- 
ism characteristic of the English well-to.do classes. ‘‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that” is the animating sentiment of 
these men. Royal grants and dowrles and the whole 
brood of German princelings who fatten on English 
wealth are very unpopular. But lest an American 
should be too elated, Jet me tell him that the growth of 
monopoly in the United States is considered by these 
workmen to be just as inimical fo a true republic as the 
tomfooleries of the English Court. Jay Gould is as 
upnropular here as he is among the Knights of Lator; 
and I doubt whether mill/onaire Senators would be 
viewed with much more favor than would English 
veers. Still, the American Republic is, on the whole, 
popular, and the workmen would desire a close alliance 
wiih it. Only it is understood that a mere change from 
monarchy such as it is here to a republic is not in itself 
ef much value; and that empty belly and ragged coat 
Fic just as disagreeable when you have a vote as when 
y have none. The change of feeling in this respect 


has been very considerable during the last twenty years. 
At the close of the American Civil War and during the 
Reform agitation of 1866 there was much distinct 
republican spirit among English workmen, and numer- 
ous republican clubs sprang up in different parts, 
while the leading non-unfontsts and prominent labor 
representatives were all very decided republicans. But 
two conditions obtained then which have disappeared 
now. In the first place, laws obnoxious to the workman 
have been mostly swept away, so that the identification 
of monarchy with obviously unjust Jaws no longer 
holds. In the second place, England was then on the 
crest of the wave of prosperity ; she is down in the 
guif now. And therefore scclal rather than political 
questions have come to the front. And thus the Repub- 
lican has been supplanted by the Socialist movement. 
And if, as the most far-seelng observers believe, Eag- 
land’s commercial supremacy is becoming a thing of 
the past, and her period of decline has set in, the 
Socialist movement is likely to become more and more 
formidable. 

I have always found that the workmen at these clubs 
respond generally to the most enlarged and generous 
ideas. Some of the teaching they get is certainly not 
ennobling, and the general atmosphere of the clubs does 
not, perhaps, strike the critical visitor as particularly 
exalted. But whenever the moral side of politics is 
presented, and an appeal is made to the conscience, the 
great majority invariably give forth the right ring. 
While Mr. Gladstone was committing Lis fatal errors in 
Egypt, and while British troops, under the sanction of 
his Cabinet, were slaughtering Arabs “‘ struggling to be 
free,” and when it was supposed that ‘‘ public opinion ” 
favored this fearful tutchery, the workmen’s clubs were 
all morally sound on the question, and no bribes or 
cajolery could make them support a policy which they 
believed to be unjust. Further, one finds that these 
workmen do not mind being told their faults, nor do 
they mind hearing unpleasant truths or statements 
which cut against their prejudices when they are con- 
vinced tbat the speaker is sircere, and that he knows 
what he is talking about. They are, for the most part, 
very acute to detect hypocrisy or trickery, and they 
very soon find out incompetence or ignorance. Polliti- 
cal imposture gces dcwn much better with the middle 
than with the majority of the working classes. They 
very properly resent patronage or condescension, but 
they are usually wery respectful to any one who has 
really anything to say. If a lecturer is dry or faltering, 
they will walk out; but a man who {s worth hearing 
will be listened to with close attention, and wil] be 
rewarded with hearty applause. 

I venture to say that such a work of popular educa- 
tion is not, and never has been, going on in the world 
as is going on to day {n these workmen’s clubs of Lon- 
don and of other large centers like Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Leeds, etc. Think of the thousands of lectures, 
dealing with every kind of social and political problem, 
addressed to workingmen, which take place every year 
in the great English capital. We do not see any ade- 
quate results yet, for further education and organiza- 
tion are necessary. But that great results will accrue 
none can doubt ; and what kind of results they will be 
who shall say ? Wheat and tares are being sown in this 
as in all other fields of human enterprise. The general 
effect will be revolutionary ; for the keynote of all 
these teachings is the spread of the spirit of discontent. 
The burdens which fathers bore with dull resignation 
their sons will not endure. The poverty which was 
often accepted as the mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence is now believed to be the result of bad social 
arrangements by men who have not a very clear belief 
in any Providence at all, and the belief is widening. 
There is some ground for the opinion of those who 
think that England will take a leading part in the social 
changes impending. I should like to see, I confess, a 
more distinct moral conception of the world’s progress 
presented to these workmen by those who instruct them. 
I should like to see them legs flattered, more rebuked. 
I should prefer to near their duties more frequently 
dwelt upon, and their rights a little less. If those who 
teach them impressed on them the complex nature of 
society and the exceeding difficulty of any vast change, 
no harm would be done. I do not mean that they 
should be preached at, for that they would deeply and 
properly resent. I do not suppose that workingmen 
can be transformed into ideal beings, for I know them 
too well. Buti should desiderate a somewhat loftier 
ethics and a more enlarged culture, for they are worthy 
of them, and will thankfully accept these tnings if they 
are Offered in tincerity. But he who offers them must 
never forget the fundamental fact of our animal nature 
and its wants. The average workman has a hard 
struggie for existence, and his reasonable desire for 
solid bread and butter cannot be ignored, or completw 
failure wiil follow. The revolution that is to come 
must satisfy the physical as well as the moral and intel- 
lectual needs of ali men; and the just distribution of 
material well-being will be found just as much a part of 
morality as any of the commands of the Decalogue. 


A FLORENTINE CONVENT. 


By CorneELIA F. BRADFORD. 


UR days in Florence were rapidly shortening. For 
weeks we had wandered about her quaint, dark, 
and narrow streets, had lingered long in her med!/xval 
palaces, had found our way again’’and again into her 
wondrous galleries of early art, had spent hours in her 
famous Tribuna, and then had slowly, but always with 
fascination, traversed the winding passage which leads 
from the Uffizi to the Pitti over the quaint little Ponte 
Vecchio.} Standing where Savonarola was burned, we 
had looked for the last time on the old Palazzo Vecchio, 
and the loggia just opposite, had been to San Marco and 
said good-by to Fra Angelico’s saints and angels, had 
visited again the home of Michael Angelo, and orce 
more had climbed the steep and narrow stairs which 
lead to the rooms where Dante lived. A few hours still 
remained, which we felt must be improved. AsI had a 
growing desire to see the gardens where the Platonic 
Academy under Cosmo de’ Medici used to convene, and 
a8 my companion had other plans, we separated, each 
going her own way. Guide-book in hand, I went along 
the Via della Scala, and, after many turnings, reached 
the Gardens. To enter them was not possible, as they 
are now private. Travelers are often tantalized in this 
way. However, I satisfied myself as wel! as I could by 
inspecting the grounds from the outside, and was return- 
ing when my attention was attracted by a large and 
gloomy building with an inscription over its entrance. 
Having plenty of time and measureless curiosity, 
I crossed the road, entered the gates, and approached 
the building. An old woman, warming her hands, sun- 
ning herself, and lazily smoking her pipe, was seated 
close by the door. She gave me a word of welcome. I 
said to her, rointing to the inscription, ‘‘ Convento ?’ 
She replied, ‘‘ Si, si.” Then, hastily leaving her chair, 
she walked a few steps to another entrance and 
beckoned me to follow. Unsuspiciously I complied ; 
but no sooner had I cone so than she quickly pulled a 
string and instantly a door opened. Imagine my sur- 
prise, if you can, for there I stood outside, alone, the old 
woman having vanished, and within, tolding open the 
door, stood a lovely, light-hafred, pale-faced, blue-eyed 
nun, and close by her side the dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
rosy cheeked ‘‘ Mother Superfor.” The situation was, 
to tay the least, embarrassing. I knew no Italian. What 
could I, an English-speaking woman, co? Fortunately, 
the convereation was begun in French. The Mother 
asked me, ‘‘ Whatdo you want?’ ‘‘ Nothing,” wasmy 
reply. ‘‘ Whom do you want?” ‘‘ Nobody,” was my 
response. ‘‘ Well, then, will you kindly tell me why 
you are here?” ‘‘I really don’t know,” I answered. 
We then began to laugh, and as the utter absurdity of 
the situation dawned upon us our laughter Increased. I 
then tried ‘o explain and apolog!ze, and was about to 
withdraw when the Mother took my hand and insisted 
upon my entering. So into ihe house I went. The door 
was closed, bolted and barred behind me. They 
escorted me into their reception-room. It was a cold, 
sunless room with a carpetless stone floor, a round table 
in the center with a’ crucifix upon it, a few wooden 
chairs, and no other furnitura or adornments. 

After being led to this room I was left alone, and the 
tituation was far more novel than agreeable. I began to 
wonder if I had not been enticed into a prison, from 
which escape would be impossible. The dread, however, 
was only momentary. Presently the sisters who had 
met me at first returned, bringing with them still other 
sisters, and they had just as much curiosity as women 
who do not profess to have forsaken the vanities of the 
world. They inquired about America, about my home, 
and about their work in our country. Often they asked 
me to talk to them in English. They could not under- 
stand one word I was saying, but they liked to hear the 
language. Several times [103e to leave, but each time they 
insisted upon my remaining ‘‘ just a little longer.” After 
finally convincing them that [ must go, they a:ote and 
kindly showed me the rooms on the lower floor of the 
convent. There was nothing remarkable about them 
except their plainness. Then each sister shook hands 
with me cordially, and said, ‘‘God bless you,”’ and the 
doors were unlocked and unbarred, and I was permitted 
to depart. I had only just stepped outside, seen the blue 
sky, and felt the soft Italian air, when I heard the doors © 
close, and listened again to the drawing of the bolts and 
bars. The experience was every way delightful, and © 
yet [ was never more glad to be where I[ could look into 
the clear heavens and see around me the movements of 
those who at least imagined they were’ free. In the 
evening I told the story of my adventure to some Flor- 
entine acquaintances, and they thought I must be mis- 
taken in regard to the building I had entered. They 
told me that [ had been ‘‘ taken in ;’”’ that access to that 
particular convent was impossible; that a Protestant 
would not be allowed there. Their incredulity was. 


natural. Within that ‘‘convento” live only those 
who are supposed to have renounced the pomps and 
vanities of life, and to be content to {mmure themselves 
forever within its solitary walls. It was’a nine days’ 
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- wonder that I, a Protestant and an American, had sat in 
the little recelving-room of that convent; had gayly 
chatted and merrily laughed with those beautiful women 
who, robed in black, imagine they can best serve God 
in a seclusion which seemed as cold and barren as a 
prison. Of their honesty and sincerity there can be no 
doubt; but what can we think of a religion which 
teaches that God can be pleased when any of his creat- 
ures are shut out from his glorious light, are prevented 
from seeing the bluest of skies, from looking at the 
great billowy clouds radiant with supernal splendor 
which roll above the purple hills in that most beautiful 
and enchantizg of lands? One evening in Rome I was 
telling an American friend about this little escapade of 
mine, when he, forgetting the presence of the narrator, 
and remembering only horrible stories of involuntary 
{incarceration in nunneries, suddenly and eagerly inter- 
rupted me with the innocent question, ‘‘ Were you not 
afraid ? and did you ever get out ?”’ He was so intent 
upon his question and {ts answer that he did not notice 
h's absurdity until I laughingly asked, ‘‘ Well, won't 
you tell me how I could be telling all this to you iflI 
were still in Florence shut up in a convent ?” 

The sweetness, the loveliness, the beauty, the charm- 
ing courtesy and unaffected manners of those sisters, 
with their pale faces made paler by the blackness of their 
garments, with their earnest spirit in which still lin- 
gered a touch of womanly curiosity which showed that 
they had not entirely forgotten the world they had de- 
serted, with the cold and barren solemnity of the building 
in which they lived, made an impression on my mind 
which will not easily be removed. That visit to a Floren- 
tine convent, which I feared might be my prison, in 
which I was entertained by the daintiest and sweetest of 
Florentine nuns, was one of the most unfque, as {t was 
certainly one of the most delightful, of many curious and 
amusing adventures in a long and never-to-be-forgotten 
residence in Italy. 


PHILIP MARSTON, THE BLIND POET. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Covurson KERNAHAN, F.RG8S. 


HE last time I saw Philip Marston alive was at the 
monthly meeting of a literary circle yclept the 
‘* Vagabonds ;” and I belleve that meeting was the latest 
gathering of the sort at which he was prerent. Of the 
association referred to, he was the leading spirit and 
founder, and it was by his invitation that I had. joined 
the circle. At seven o’clock on the second Fridsy in each 
month the little literary and artistic fraternity met and 
dined together at a certain restaurant in Great Portland 
Street ; after which the party would adjourn en masse 
to Marston’s chambers in Euston Road, there to remain 
in friendly chat and converse until such hours as it were 
best, perhaps, not to specify. On the occasion of the 
last meeting in January seven ‘‘ Vagabonds” only (Mare- 
ton, Mr. F. W. Robinson, the novelist, and five others, 
including myself) were present at the dinner; but at the 
adjourned gathering in Marston’s rooms {n Euston Road 
the number was increased by a round dczen or more. 
‘Philip's bedroom, which on such cccasions was trans- 
formed into an extempore closk-room, where were left 
hats, coats, umbrellas, and other impedimenta, was on 
the same landing as his sitting-room ; his father, Dr. 
Westland Marston, the celebrated poet and dramatist, 
occupying the floor above. The room—“‘ the desolate, 
ghost thronged room”— where poor Philip used to work, 
and which by name is so familiar to his numerous 
readers, has been faithfully described by Mrs. Bolton jn 
her recent paper in The Christian Union; and here it 
was, as right and fitting, that Marston himeelf seemed 
most at home. Behind him, as he sat in his own special 
corner at the left-hand side of the fire, was a little bracket 
supporting a folding Jeather frame containing cabinet 
portraits of Rossetti, Browning, and Tennyson. At his 
left, over the mantel, hung Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Atalanta 
in Calydon,” and on the wall behind him, above the sofa, 
were sketches by his friend Oliver Maddox Brown, the 
poet painter, as well as other drawings and studies ty 
artists whose names are now Classics. Against the op- 
posite wall was placed the book-case, and at the other 
end of the room, far in the background, loomed a large, 
unwieldy piece of furniture—as far as I remember, an 
old-fashioned piano— which on such occasions was made 
to do duty as a sideboard, and on which were piled 
tobacco-pipes, biscuits, cigar-boxes, cigarettes, matches, 
soda water, and other acquisitions toward ‘‘ mak- 
ing a night of it.” And make a night of it Marston 
certain'y could; for on the few occasiors on which 
I spent the evening, or rather the morning, with him I 
found it was getting well on toward the milkman’s hour 
before I left, and even then an idea of so eminently 
preposterous and absurd a nature as that of going to bed 
never seemed even to have occurred to him. The first 
time I met him was at the house of a bachelor literary 
friend who had told me once that late hours knocked 
him up terribly; and I remember that when, having 
some way to go home, I left at the comparatively respect- 


able hour of 2 A.m., Marston was just settling down, as 
our tired host plaintively and feelingly said, ‘‘to enjoy 
himself.” Readers of Mr. Ingram’s interesting Blog- 
raphy of Oliver Maddox Brown may recollect one of 
Brown's letters to Marston in which he said: ‘‘ When I 
see you again we really must arrange some plan by which 
you will agree to let me go away at twelve o’clock in 
future when I come to your rooms. I was as ill as 
possible to-day owing to sitting up till four last night, 
and never will I do the like again, though I live to be 
one hundred ;” after which poor Oliver concludes his 
letter by signing himself ‘‘ your martyrized friend.” 
No little of Marston’s work was done after 12 /P.m. 
I remember his once telling me that he had frequently 
gone on till daylighi before thinking of bed. The work 
thus produced, he said, was, in nearly every case, good 
work, inasmuch as it had a “‘ fire and vigor” which that 


turned out in less ‘‘ worked-up” moments greatly lacked. 


‘** But,” he added, emphatically, ‘‘ I always find, when I 
look at it in the calmer, more critical hours of daylight, 
that such work requires toning down and softening 
before it is to my liking. Thus ‘toned down, softened, 
and freed from the extravagances born of too much 
blood to the brain and too highly wrought a nervous 
condition, such work is often that which I find is reck- 
oned my best, especially in later years.” 

Philip’s father, Dr. Westland Marston, a fine specimen 


of an English gentleman of theold school, was not strong 


enough to take a prominent part in his son’s literary 
gatherings; but he would steal downstairs for about 
twenty minutes to half an hour to bid a welcome to 
Philip’s guests ; and on the occasion of this last meeting 
of which I have been speaking, he remained with us for 
three-quarters of an hour or more. In appearance his 
son greatly resembles him, and (although I have noclaim 
to speak of Dr. Marston as more than an acquaintance) 
I should imagine, from what little intercourse I have had 
with him, that the kindly and unselfish disposition which 
was so characteristic of the son {s characteristic of the 
father also. Of the son, however (although my ac- 
quaintance with him was only of a recent date), I can in 
all sincerity say that I have seldom met a more genial, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate fellow. For his views 
upon religious and other subjects I had, as he knew, no 
liking ; but for the generosity and unselfishness of his 
nature, the unassuming and gentle modesty of his bear- 
ing, and the rare and beautiful patience and dignity 
with which he bore his almost unparalleled affilctions, I 
bad, and a ways shall have, a very warm respect and 
reverence. Thus shut cff from all actual contemplation 
of the outside world, and with thoughts inevitably tend- 
ing in some degree to turn inward upon himself, we 
might not unnaturally expect to finda certain egotism, 
or at all events self-consciousness, a strongly marked 
feature in Philip Marston’s individuality ; but the reverse 
was the case. He seemed to take as much interest in 
the success of his friends’ work as he did in his own. 
When you met him after an interval of any time, his 
first remark after the usual greetings had been ex- 
changed, and the conversation had begun to take a gen- 
eral turn, would be, not about himself and his work, but 
about your own writings and doings. ‘‘ Well, So-and- 
so, and what have you been writing lately ?” he would 
irquire, with an interest which was evidently real and 
not simulated, and, whatever the subject might be of 
which you spoke, he would listen with attention and 
earnestness, even if it were one which had no attraction 
for him whatever. I remember how his face lit up once 
when [ told him I thought of attempting a paper on 
Whittier. 

‘*Oh, yes! I know him well ; hesent me his portrait,” 
he said, in reply to my question if he had any acquaint- 
ance with Whittier. ‘‘ He is a dear old fellow, and the 
most sincere of poets. He has written some noble lines, 
and, although his work may not always be worthy of 
himself in artistic finish, every word he writes is written 
in earnestness and sincerity, and with a purpose.” And 
then—I shall not soon forget it—the name of Whittier 
recalling by association a fine passage in one of the 
Quaker poet’s finest poems, poor Marston repeated it 
aloud, as if unconsciously and to himself, raising, as one 
always does when inspired and uplifted by a lofty 
thought, his (alas !) sightless eyeballs above, and pouring 
forth the stormier music with a passionate impetuosity 
as only a poet could, or letting the words of the softer, 
sweeter passages linger lovingly on his lips as though he 
were loth to part with them. I cannot describe the 
strangely pathetic and awe inspiring effect {t had upon 
us. We sat there for some moments in perfect silence 
until poor Marston, as if ashamed of the enthusiasm into 
which he had been betrayed, himself turned the conver- 
sation upon some other subject. 

In society Marston was ({n my experience at least) 
always bright and cheerful ; and one trait in his individ- 
uality which is impressed very strongly upon my mem. 
ory (and I should think upon the memory of all who 
knew him) was his keen appreciation of a good story. 
Either as listener or reciter, his enjoyment of such was 
unbounded, and I have seen him sit with face beaming 
with s)y humor and merriment as, in his somewhat 


peculiar and slightly drawling delivery, he led us step 
by step to the irresistibly comic dénowement ofsome good 
story he was telling. In therecital of these tales, as well 
as {n conversation, he studiously avoided any allusion to 
his infirmity, and, indeed, seemed to take a pathetic 
pleasure in using the very expressions of all others 
which, in their literal sense, could be used only by a 


person with perfect vision, and which sounded strangely — 


incongruous and bewildering on a blind man’s lips. He 
would speak of going to ‘‘ see” pictures, or ‘‘ looking at” 
places and things, apparently without any suspicion of 
how curiously such expressions must have sounded in 
the ears of others. I remember when we were chatting 
once about horses and horse-racing (Marston could talk 
with interest upon any subject, although literature, and 
more especially poetry, was his favorite theme) he told 
us how he went to ‘‘ see” the Derby. ‘‘I woke up,” he 
said, ‘‘ about four o’clock, and as I had heard overnight 
that the Derby was to be run next morning, it struck me 
that I should like to go to see it. It was a beautiful day 
—sky overhead as blue as it is in July or August; and 
so I woke my boy [Marston’s blindness necessitated his 
keeping a lad to wait upon him] and told him I thought 
we'd run down and have a peep at the racing. I always 


had an idea that the Derby was rather a swell affair, and © 


was surprised to find such a seedy-looking lot of folks 
about— Whitechapel people, and all that sort, you know, 
with a large proportion of well-to-do tradesmen and pub- 
licans. It was great fun, however, and I enjoyed it 
awfully [‘‘ awfully” was rather a favorite word of poor 
Philip’s], but when I began talking about having seen the 
Derby next day to some friends, and telling them all 
about {t, they laughed and said it was ‘City and Sub- 
urban’ which I saw, and not the Derby at all ; which I 
call rather a sell—don’t you ?” : 

One would hardly expect such expressions as those 
given abcve to come from a blind man’s lips, but they 
are, as nearly as I can remember, the very words which 
Marston used, and I mention the incident, not on ac- 
count of its being particularly interesting and amusing, 
but as an instance of his usual way of expressing him 
self. As one who had been blind from childhood, 
Marston struck me as being peculiarly and noticeably 
helpless. Even in his own room he seemed to be at a 
loss in making his way about or in finding what he 
required, and relfed much upon the kind offices of 
friends in assisting him ; although he disliked allusions 
to his infirmity, and seldom in my hearing made use of 
words which had any reference to the subject. 

It has been stated that Marston’s pecuniary embarraas- 
ments were such that his death can scarcely be looked 
upon .as other than a timely rellef, and that he was 
entirely dependent upon the charity of friends for sub- 
sistence. Neither statement is correct. Literary men 
are proverblally poor, and Marston was no exception to 
the rule; but at the time of his death he had a sufficient 
sum of money in hand to have carried him on for an- 
other year or two, independently of what he earned by 


his pen ; and although he had many generous and un-. 


selfish friends both in England and America (in the latter 
country notably Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, of 
whom I heard him speak with almost boyish enthusiasm), 
the statement that he was almost entirely dependent 
upon them is quite a mistaken one. Marston’s blind- 
ness necessitated, as I have already said, his keeping a 
lad to walt upon him ; and a few of his friends thought 
it would be a grateful and pleasant act to ask Philip to 
allow them te make him a present of his attendant’s 
wages—an Offer which he accepted In the same frank 
and kindly spirit in which it was made. To say, how- 
ever, because the blind poet gratefully accepted this 
delicate and friendly tribute of esteem, that he was de- 
pendent upon ‘‘ charity,” is as manifestly unjust as to 
apply the same expression to a clergyman who allows 
a devoted congregation to subscribe for an additional 
curate to assist him in his duties, or to send him to the 
Holy Land for a month or two’s holiday. I should not 
have referred to so purely personal a matter as this were 
it not that I think the truth should be known, and that 
the inaccuracies which have gone abroad would have 
been painful to poor Philip himself had he heard them. 
Any attempt in a rambling recollection-paper like the 
present to criticlse Marston’s work or define his place as 
a poet would be manifestly unsuitable. A critic who 
in his own department of literature stands perhaps sec- 
ond to no living writer (Mr. Theodore Watts) says of 
Marston (‘‘ Athenseum,” February 19) that ‘‘ such per- 
fect lyrics as ‘ The Rose and the Wind’ ought to entitle 
him to an independent place cf his own, and no {ncon- 
siderable one;”’ and the high estimation in which the 
blind poet was held by such maeters as Mr. Swinburne 
and the late Dante Rossetti sufficiently shows that his 
was no ordinary talent—if genius, indeed, be not the 
fitting word. Independently, however, of his own 
work, and the strange pathos with which his infirmity 
and his mournful story invest him, Marston’s literary 
associations have a unique interest of their own. Called 
Philip after his father’s friend, Philip James Balley, the 
anthor of ‘‘ Festus,” he was the godson of Miss Muloch, 
who addressed to him the beautiful and touching poem 
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of * Philip, My King.” The son of so eminent a poet 
and scholar as Dr. Westland Marston, and brother-{n- 
law to Arthur O Shaughnessy, the poet, he was also the 
intimate friend of Rossetti (who addressed to him a son- 
net), of Oliver Maddox Brown, and of Mr. Swinburne. 
At his father’s house there might have been met (we 
quote Mr. Watts’s words in the ‘‘ Athenwum ”) Dante 
Rossetti, William Rossetti, Swinburne, William Morris, 
John Payne, Joaquin Miller, Dr. Hake, Henry Irving, 
Arthur O'Shaughnessy, Miss Glyn, Miss Neilson, Miss 
Ada Cavendish, Joseph Knight, and Thomas Purnell ; 
to which list Mrs. Bolton adds Dickens and Browning ; 
while the names of Philip’s friends and correspondents 
—more especially in America—were, as he himself told 
me, innumerable. 

Marston died on the morning of the 14th of February, 
from a sudden apoplectic pressure of blood upon the 
brain. During the fortnight preceding his death he was 
(so his friend, Mr. H. E. Clarke, who was with him fre- 
quently, tells me) almost incapable of speech; but 
although it wes well known among the poet's friends 
that he was seriously ill, few expected that the end would 
come as suddenly as it did. He was buried on the Fri- 
day following his death, in the beautiful cemetery of 
Highgate, where lie—to yuote the words inscribed on 
the tomb of George Eliot, which is not very far from 
Marston’s own resting-place—many 

** Of those Immortal! Dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.’’ 


The funeral was a very quiet one, only a few personal 
friends—Mr. Watts, Mr. Clarke, Lady Hardy and her 
daughter, and one or two others—being present, and the 
service consisting of nothing beyond a few words by the 
poet’s friend, Mr. Frank Archer. 

Marston’s last published words (in one of the Febru- 
ary magazines) have now a strange and mournful signifi- 
cance, appearing as they did only a week or two before 
his death. When they came into my hands he had not 
been taken ill, although [ knew that he had been afling 
for some time. I remember that in reading them I was 
struck by a strange presentiment (which I mentioned to 
several friends) of approaching evil, and, in writing 
Philip that same day respecting an engagement which 
he had made to spend a few days with me in the country, 
told him that, though I liked the chatty little paper well 
enough, the sad words of the conclusion had strangely 
oppressed and saddened me. To that letter I had no 
reply, for when it reached Marston the shadow of the 
‘* great darkness ” of which he spoke, and into which he 
Was so soon to pass, had already fallen upon him. His 
article was “‘ About Clocks,” and the words to which I 
refer were as follows: ‘‘ Through fair weather and foul, 
for years and years have they [the great public clocks] 
recorded the filght of time as we hear it pass. And 
when we have gone away to see if therets anything new 
the other side of the great darkness, 80 shal! they still record 
its passing hours.” 

These were his concluding words, and they must be 
mine ; but let me just add that we cannot but trust that 
he Aas found something “ new” the ‘‘ other side of the 
great darkness ”’”—even the tender and loving face of 
Him who made the blind to see and the sorrowful to 
rejoice ; and that of Philip Marston it may now be said, 
as we hope it may one day be said of us, that he has 
gone from the “ great darkness ” unto the great and end. 
leas light. 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT ASPECT OF 
THE SO-CALLED ANDOVER QUESTION.’ 


By THE Rev James M Warton D D. 


HE so-called Andover Question is a transient boil, 
one of many such, upon, the surface of the ever- 
flowing, ever-growing current of Christian thought. It 
rises as an effect from questions raised long since, and 
will give birth to others that will take its place. It 
has its affiliated questions on the surface of the broad 
stream of organized Christianity. It has its own vortex 
in special temporary issues-of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. A satisfactory discussion of it would have to take 
into account its historical connections, its contempo- 
raneous affiliations, and the practical issues around 
which for the moment a special or local interest revolves. 
These last are, of course, most obviously occurrent upon 
any mention of the general subject. Briefly stated, 
these present sub-questions are, (1) whether certain theo- 
logical teachers shall be deposed from their chairs; (2) 
whether certain pupils of these teachers shall be ex- 
cluded from the missionary service of the Congrega- 
tional churches under the management of their Foreign 
Missionary Board. 
A cursory résumé of the present events which have 
brought these sub-questions to the as yet undetermined 
issue will serve to conduct us to a view of the more 
general history and aspects of the question. 


1 Read by appointment before the New York and Brooklyn 
Association, April 12, 1887. and published in The Christian Union 
in compliance with a unanimous request of the Association. 


Five years ago the Rev. Newman Smyth was chosen 
by the all but unanimous vote of the Trustees—one not 
voting—to fill the Abbot chair of Systematic Theology 
in Andover Theological Seminary. Pending the ratifi- 
cation of this choice by the Board of Visitors, a strong 
opposition broke forth, especially in the columns of the 
‘* Congregationalist,”” to this reinforcement of a new 
tendency of opinion at Andover, which had already 
excited hostile comment among some observers. It was 
no secret that Professor Egbert C. Smyth seemed to be 
on the verge of new opinions, declaring for substance 
that, since Protestants had renounced the idea of purga- 
tory, the doctrine of the future state had not received 
satisfactory treatment. The antagonism to the appolnt- 
ment of his brother Newman was based mainly on his 
regarding the continuance of probation beyond the 
erave as, at least in certain cases, a poesibility. The 
Visitors, however, pronounced Mr. Smyth’s views of 
Christian doctrine accordant with the creed and the 
traditions of the Seminary, but referred the matter 
to the Trustees for reconsideration. These having re- 
affirmed their choice of Mr. Smyth, the Visitors finally, 
by a vote of two to one, refused to ratify it. The 
recorded statement of reasons for this refusal was, that 
Mr. Smyth, conceiving of truth ‘‘sentimentally and 
poetically rather than speculatively and philosoph- 
ically,” had a way of looking at theological ques- 
tions ‘‘not hopeful for the success of a theological 
teacher.” 

Mr. Smyth’s rejection having been speedily followed 
by his choice to a conspicuous pastoral charge in New 
Haven, the first note of a further complication was 
sounded at the next meeeting of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Board, in Portland, where an unprecedented 
polemic strain was introduced by declarations that the 
so-called new theology, by allowing the possibility of 
a continued probation after death for any who in 
this life had been ignorant of Christ, ‘‘ cut the nerve of 
missions ” 

Early in the following year, 1883, the agitation was 
renewed. Though Dr. Smyth’s person had been re- 
jected, Dr. Smyth’s ideas were established in the Seml- 
nary by the filling, during 1882, of the vacant chairs 
with teachers who were in general sympathy with bim. 
A formidable pamphlet now appeared from ex-Professor 
Park, elaborately arguing the incompatibility of the 
present teaching of the Seminary with fidelity to the 
creed and statutes. Petitions to remove the Professors 
on that ground were circulated for signature, and appeal 
to the court was threatened. The attack, though 
vociferous, failed to elicitany reply. The defense re- 
mained secure in theirintrenchments. The critical day 
of the annual meeting was gilded with discreet silences 
and fraternal amenities, while the solitary Achilles who 
carried a lance was content to advance toward the ram- 
parts, make his best bow, and retire in season for the 
general doxology. 

The quiet which for three years now ensued brought 
forth the occasions of renewed disturbance. The chal- 
lenged Professors did not hide their new light under a 
bushel. The ‘‘ Andover Review’ was established as a 
representative of the so-called new departure. The. 
esoteric utterances of the class-room were boldly trans 
lated into theological essays for the general reader, 
which were gathered into the volume entitled ‘‘ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy.” The opposition must have been either 
more or less than men not to have felt joy that their 
adversaries had ‘‘ written a book,” and not to have felt 
that to decline its challenge was to accept the previous 
repulse as a conclusive defeat. 

The Visitors, continuing insensible to the light which 
Professor Park’s pamphlet had for three years been 
shedding on their duty to interfere with the propaganda 
of the new opinions, nevertheless intimated their 
willingness to give a hearing to complainants. An 
accusation euphemistically described as a ‘friendly 
suit’ was accordingly presented by a small committee 
of ministers, in which one member of the Board of 
Trustees appeared. The charges, at first vague and 
sweeping, were referred back to their authors for amend- 
ment, and subsequently brought to a public hearing at 
the close of last year. The vigor and skill both of the 
attack and the defense, the elaborate arguments of 
plaintiffs and respondents, and the speeches of eminent 
legal counsel on either side, have been followed by a 
period of incubation upon the verdict which amply 
justifies the common fame respecting ‘‘ the law's delay.” 

But while and before this campaign was pushed in the 
open field, a ‘‘ still hunt” was going on elsewhere, and 
giving an unexpected interpretation to the assertion made 
in 1882 that the so-called Andover hypothesis of a con- 
tinued probation ‘‘ cut thenerve of missions.” This had 
been commonly understood to mean that the holders of 
that hypothesis would not undertake missionary effort. 
It was now discovered that it also signified, practically, 
that if they would they should not. The annual meet- 
ings of the Foreign Board during the three years fol- 
lowing that declaration at Portland had been marked 
by harmony and catholicity. But by some mysterious 
law of selection it had come to pass that the filling of 


the Andover chairs by men of the progressive ortho- 
doxy had been balanced by the filling of a majority of 
the chairs of the Missionary Committee in Boston with 
anti-progressives. The home pastorates had one after 
another been opening to men not unfriendly to the new 
tendency of opinion, but in a fine rhythm of systole and 
disastole the foreign bishoprics had been closing up. A 
mild but inflexible non possumus was returned to every 
postulant for missionary service who would not return 
‘* the everlasting no” to the Committee's test question 
of the possibility of any continuance of probation for 
heathen. 

Against this there was no lack of complaint in private 
ways ; but reluctance to face the possibilities of a public 
controversy, which might injuriously affect the mission. 
ary interest, prevented any open remonstrance for a 
year or more. It at length became clear that the ques- 
tion should be brought before the churches supporting 
the missionary work whether, in the face of urgent calls 
for fresh missionary reinforcements, the nerve of mis- 
sions should be cut in this way. Finally, The Christian 
Union, a journal noted for its habitual abstention from 
theological controversy, raised a ‘‘ Cautionary Signal,” 


referring in an editorial so entitled to facts which had 


been hitherto kept from publicity in the hope of agree- 
ment, and saying: ‘‘ It may be safely Jaid down as an 
axiom that in matters of doctrinal opinion no theolog- 
ical requirement can be properly imposed by or in the 
name of the Board on a candidate for missionary ap- 
pointment which councils of churches habitually refuse 
to impose on a candidate for ordination to a pastorate.” 
What was thus proposed as an axiom was immediately 
attacked as a problem, and its satisfactory solution now 
seems, after ten months’ expenditure of ink, paper, and 
time, as remote as the acceptance of Mr. Henry George’s 
axiom concerning the right of men to the earth. 

The annual meeting of the Foreign Board was awalted 
as anxiously as the issue of a March yacht race across 
the Atlantic, but was safely steered between Scy)la and 
Charybdis by means of a hopeful resolution looking 
toward the shifting of the theological issue from the 
committee-room to councils of the churches. This, 
however, proved to be but a Delphic oracle, and as 
thorny in {ts exegesis as the Inter State Commerce bill. 

The present aspect of the so-called Andover question, 
so far as concerns the immediate practical issues that 
have grown out of it, is both auspicious for prophecy 
aud ominous of disappointment. Whether the Seminary 
Visitors vindicate or condemn the Professors, the hostile 


tone indulged by all the denominational journals of | 
orthodox name does not indicate that the complaining 


party will rest content either with victory or defeat. It 
is quite certain that very many, under influential guides 
of opinion, are quite alarmed at the recent spread of 


views which until very lately were urfiversally regarded 


as dangerous heresies—especially views relating to the 


doctrine of the state after death. Since the Holy Inqul- - 


sition was abolished, the Holy Schism has been the trad!- 
tional prophylactic against dreaded innovations. To 
prevent the leaven from spreading, divide the lump. The 
most recent instances—the great Presbyterian schism, 
now healed, and the great Connecticut schism, whose 
standing memorial has been bequeathed to posterity in 
the shape of a superfluous theological seminary—may be, 
it is to be hoped, sufficiently fresh in mind to discourage 
another attempt to arrest chemical action by mechanical 
expedients. 

But the main cause for solicitude is the possible em- 
barrassment of the missionary service through impatience 
and resentment at the obstructive policy of the present 
reactionary administration. It needs to be borne in 
mind by those who are thus provoked that a sincere 
though mistaken fear of danger to Christian interests is 
at the botiom, possibly mixed with other considerations, 
of the policy which they wish to change. Time only 
can reveal the groundlessness of that fear, and it is 
wiser to wait than to bolt. It is not so very long since 
the eyes of some of the most dreaded of our present 
heresiarchs were, as they think, opened, that they should 
be impatient with the slowness of brethren who now 
**gee men as trees walking.” It is but twenty years since 
the senior defendant in the recent ‘‘friendly suit” at 
Boston took the lead in preventing the installation at 
Portland of a much-beloved minister on the very same 
ground on which his fitness to occupy his own chair is 
now contested and the fitness of his pupils to be mission- 
aries is distrusted. Wherefore, ‘‘ let patience have her 
perfect work ;” let those who have received the earlier 
wait for those that shall receive the latter rain. 

The alleged ‘‘ divisive tendencies ” of the but recently 
asserted liberty of Christian thought are simply the im. 
aginations of a fear which commends itself to Christian 
patience as fear by the characteristic weaknesses of fear, 


as: 
(1) By its inconsistency, sending to the missionary 
work a man infected with ‘‘ the larger hope,” because of 
his proved serviceableness, and refusing for fear of that 
infection to send other men of equal but unproved 
promise. 
(2) By its hysterical replies. 
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’ thinking, than that, in presence of a widening an a 


and from its history its present aspect for a permanent 


any more tenable than its defunct predecessors. A 


whose conclusions have never been invalidated, that. 


the heneficent power reach, but is everywhere, and 


Dr, Edward Beecher 


It is asked, Ought theological tests to be required of 
candidates for a forelgn charge which are not required 
of candidates for a home charge ? 

Answer. The Andover hypotheris is dangerous. 

But ought not theological fitne s to be ascertained by 
councils of the churches in the case of missfonaries, the 
same as in the case of pastors ? 

Answer. Congregational councils are untrustworthy. 

But is it not the true Congregational way for the 
Board to demit more of its assumed responsibility to the 
churches for whom It professes to act ? 

Answer, Would you strike your mother in the face ? 

(8) By its unconscious disingenuousness, treating re. 
monstrances as assaults, and argument as belligerent, 
and criticism of the cfficial methods of professed servants 
of the churches as war upon the Board. 

Time is the only exorclser of this spirit of fear, ne 
which has wrought a marvelous work on some, who 
should now in reason be content to stand still and see it 
work the like wonders on other minds ‘‘ still sickl{ed o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” Ags recently, and after the 
usual preparatory paroxysms such as these of ours, the 
Congregetional churches of England have realized all 
due enlargement of the liberty of Christian thought, so. 

shall we feel {n turn the westward sweeping tide {n which 
the fish of all the schools now rcck rimmed in their 
separate basins wi]l swim together. Tbough Epbraim 
be ‘‘a cake. not turned,” {t 1s better to tend the slow oven 
than to bite. It is better, if it be {nsisted on by over 
timid brethren, that the ranks of the missionary service 
should fora while be recrulted exclusively from those 
who belfeve that the heathen are all dropping into end- 
less torment at the rate of cone a minute, and that those 
who think better of God should stay at home to hasten 
the conversion of the church to a more Christian way of 


whitening fleld, the misslonary treasury, always stinted, 
should suffer by the withdrawal of a single dissatisficd 
con'ributor. Meanwhile, let the work of illumination 
goon. ‘‘For God hath not given usa epirit of fear, 
but of power and of love and of discipline.” 


Because of their preesing urgency and present practical 
importance, we have dealt first with the mere sub- 
- questions of controversy. The antecedent history and 
the speculative aspect of the case also demand attention. 


The so-called Andover question is rightly so termed. 
What is denominated the Andover hypothesis is, in 
fact, raised at Andover simply as a yuestion, substan- 
tially {In this form: It being aseumed that all men 
are to be judged by Christ, but many men departing 
this life in fgnorance of Christ, {fs it not supposable, 
in the integrity of faith, that- such men will have an 
opportunity after death of accepting Christ before being 
finally judged by him? This question has a history, 


effect on Christian thought may perhaps be con/ject- 
ured. 

This question {fs essentially none other than the 
age-long question as to the wideness of God’s mercy, 
which has been successively answered by Judaism in 
favor of Israelites against Gentiles, by the Augustinian 
Catholicism in favcr of the baptized against the un- 
baptized, by Calvinism in favor of the elect against the 
non-elect—all which discriminations have been success- 
ively negatived by Christian thought—and {is now 
answered by modern Evangelicalism in favor of the 
living against the dead. The Andover question sub- 
stantially asks whether this modern discrimination {s 


modern discrimination {t undoubtedly is, and that in two 
points of view: (1) Asthe survivor of all the others ; 
(2) as distinguished frcm older and more inclusive views 
which {t supplanted. 

A distinguished member of this Association’ has 
shown in a historical work of exhaustive research, 


in the theological schools which during the first 
centuries of Christianity flourished in the lands where 
the New Testament was read and studied in the, 
original tongue, there was no such restriction of God's’ 
work for man’s redemption to the present life as is now 
asserted against the Andover bypothesis. This more 
ancient and inclusive view was thus stated in the second 
century by Clement of Alexandria: ‘‘ For not here only 


is ever working.” The ground of this view was placed in 
the universal love and justice cf God. Augustine, in the 
fifth century, narrowed this conception by teaching that 
for unbaptized infants there was no work of redemption 
after death, though for some adults, if baptized, there 
might be. Following Augustine, who pronounced it 
‘* not incredible,” the doctrine of purgatory, that is to 
say, of a limited hell, soon recefved full development, 
and has made the Roman Church till now a voucher for 
the ultimate redemp'ion cf all such as die within her 
communion. That the Protestant Reformers discarded 


this theory of a thousand years’ standing, when they 
found it fraught with accumulated superstitions, and a 
facile tool of priestcraft, is by no means strange. But 
the noteworthy fact is the innovation which they in- 
troduced in its stead, by their assertion that the work 
of redemption for every man ceases at his death. By 
this they set up a limit to the efficiency of divine 
grace, which had never before obtained any wide or 
enduring recognition in Christian thought That this 
isa comparatively modern diecrimination must be ac- 
knowledged by any candid student of the history of 
Christian doctrine. The pith of the Andover question, 
in its general and speculative aspect, is simply whether 
this modern discrimination in favor of the living as 
the only subjects ef the work of redemption {s a ten- 
able one. 

In the adamantine wall which Calvinism so recently 
erected on this world’s boundary, as the limit of Christ’s 
work In the salvation of sinners, there was nevertheless 
a latent element of weakness, upon which, {n course of 
time, Christian feeling, when rafsed to a higher tempera- 
ture, was destined to work with disintegrating effect. 
Elect infants dying in infancy, though unbaptized, 
though the brood of heathen or infidels, were to partake 
of Christ’s redemption through the sovereign power and 
in the inscrutable ways of the Spirit of God. The phrase 
‘elect infants” was, however, for three centuries 
interpreted in accord with the Augustinian dogma of 
infant damnation (though without the Romish mitiga- 
tion of ‘‘ the attic of hell,” the furthest from the fire), to 


signify the exclusion of some, as non elect, from the 


grace accorded to others. But in the present century 
the ancient barrier crumbled in the heat of inferences 
from the universal love and justice of God, and Chris- 
tlan thought broke through into larger ground. This 
ground had been marked out by Zwingli, Calvin’s pred- 
ecessor, who fn this as well as in other points was so 
much before his contemporaries. ‘‘He,” says Dr. 
Schaff, ‘‘ was inclined to the belfef that all children 
dying in infancy belong to the elect ; their early death 
being a token of God’s mercy, and hence of their elec 
tion.” And so, by aasilent but most significant revolu- 
tion of thought, Universalism has become the accepted 
creed of the modern evangelicals for that half of the 
human race who die in infancy. 

But such a theory has its corollaries destined to recog- 


| nition in due time, viz. : 


(1) All notions of a magical operation being set aside, 
the work of redemption not effected {n this world must 
be carried on In the next world in all {ts essentia) stages 
of illumination, regeneration, justification, and sanctifi- 
cation, through unknown means of grace. 

(2) This unknown richness of grace being the gift of 
God’s universal love and justice to infant spirits, when 
does one cease to be an infant? Clearly no hard and 
fast )inescan be drawn between one year and another of 
adolescent life. 

(8) So far as the methods of the Redeemer are inscru- 


| table, and the capabilities of the subjects of his grace 


indefinable, our thought is incompetent to aesigning 
limits to this future work of redemption. 

(4) It is not incredible that some not of infant age are 
infantile in development, and of {nfantine plasticity in 
character, and, for aught we know to the contrary, as 
capable subjects of redeeming grace as mapy whom we 
class among infants. (Here we draw near tie quaking 
ground of Andover Hill.) 

(5) Those who, like infants, have been, by the acci- 
dents of life and death, deprived of a knowledge 
of Christ’s redemption in this world, if, like infants, 
they be still capable of redemption, may, like infants, 
come in the future world to a knowledge of redemption 
and to its benefits. From this peradventure some, at 
least, of the heathen cannot be excluded. 

But this :fand may is simply the Andover bypothe- 
sis. The so-called Andover question is therefore re- 
ducible to a mere question of logicalconsistency. Shall 
those who have accepted the theory of the universal sal- 
vation of infants through a work of grace accomplished 
in the future life accept the possibilities which are the 
logical corollaries of that theory ? This question, how. 
ever, has been raised not at Andover only, nor only be- 
tween the parties to the present controversy. In the 
‘* Presbyterian Review ” for July, 1883, in an elaborate 
article on ‘‘ Infant Salvation,” Profeesor George L. 
Prentiss, of the Union Theological Seminary in the 
city of New York, raised that question, but contented 
himself with calling attention to the as yet undeveloped 
corollaries of the theory, and remarking that the line 
could not be drawn at infants. The Andover prosecu- 
tion and the rejection of certain applicants for miesion- 
ary service are the present answer made to the refusal 
to draw that line. 

Dr. Scheff, of wide and orthodox fame, tells theo- 
logical students in his standard work on creeds (Vol. I., 
p. 884), that ‘‘the Bible consigns no one to final damna- 
tion except for rejecting Christ in unbelief.” But this 
is what the missionary administration refuse to allow 
the students to tell the heathen {s unqualifiedly and uni- 
versally true. And such a stir have they made about it 


that they have very widely advertised to the heathen 
that they do notthink it safe for some Christian men to 
etell them what other Christian men think. Now that 
the horse {is out, and out by their help, the door must 
be kept locked upon the great open secret of the Congre- 
gational churches. 


in the issues submitted to the judgment of the Visitors 
does not come within the province assigned to this 
paper. It canonly be observed that, as it ends just now 
with an interrogation point, {t has not yet obtained its 
full development. Of this, therefore, some forecast is 
proper, for, as Touchstone sald, ‘‘ There is much virtue 
inan if.” The Andover ‘if,’ however, so far from 
being ‘‘a peacemaker,” has proved a polemic, and as 
repellent as a very Polyphemus, to such as doubt 
‘‘whereunto the thing will grow.” There are not a 
few, even of those to whom the Andover hypothesis in 
its cautious phraseology is not repugnant, who contem- 
plate it with some anxiety lest, if {t compel them to goa 
mile, they must go with it twain. 

For if the ultimate destiny of any heathen Is to be 
determined by their acceptance or rejection in the future 
world of the Redeemer first presented to them there, 
will not others have to be admitted in our theory to an 
equal benefit, who have never been classified as ‘‘ hea. 
then”? How many in Christian lands have never 
heard the pure Gospel of the Son of God! Multitudes, 
who have nominally heard of Christ, have heard of 
him nominally only, bave uever had Aim, rather than 
a theory cr a caricature of him, presented to their 
conscience in his grace and truth. What was that pres- 
entation of Christ to the great mass of the people really 
worth which in Italy and France and Spain has driven 
the majority of cultivated minds {nto skepticism? The 
church which resorted in Catholic countries to the 
dragonnades and the avio da fé, and In Protestant coun- 
tries was either convulsed with the bitter hatreds of 
rival sects, as in Germany and Holland, or, as in Eng- 
land, tolerated loose living in its clergy while persecut- 
ing Puritan reformers and Methodist revivalists, can 
hardly be said to have presented Christ to the people in 
any evangelic way. Ifsuch a ministry of redemption 
were really the utmost of divine grace allotted to the 
populations for which those churches were put in trust 
with the Gospel, it might have been better for them to 
have been born among the heathen, to whom our An 
dover friends conjecture that an unadulterated and 
unperverted Gospel may be preached hereafter. And if 
we candidly survey the successive centuries of Chris- 
tianity, from the time when the apostolic churches 
began to lose their primitive purity, it must be admitted 
that the larger part of those who have ever heard the 
name of Christ have had him presented to them under 
forms so incongruous with his spirit that it must be 
doubted whether to the mags of nominal Christians any 
more than to nominal heathen has the rea] Christ and 
his real salvation been made known. 

If, therefore, any one holds that the appsrent equities 
of their case give credibility to a larger hope for the 
heathen beyond the grave, the same logic must place 
the larger number of nominal Christians on the same 
ground. But this, whatever limitations be attached to 
it, is Restorationism, such as was taught in the early 
theclogical schools of Alexandria and Antioch, before 
Augustine and his successors turned the current of ortho- 
doxy the other way. The outcry raised against the 
Andover hypothesis by all the denominational journais 
proceeds from an intuitive perception that this is the 
logical ‘ssue of it. Many of the brethren are very sen- 
sitive at the epithet of Mr. Joseph Cook’s happy Inven- 
tion, ** semi-Universalist.” They have also been made 
aware, such of them as are disposed to historical study, 


} that the doctrine of retribution introduced at the Refor. 


mation exceeds in unmitigated awfulness any that pre- 
valled before it either in the med!val or the primitive 
period. And so, in a sort of unstable cquilibrium be 
tween this and the Andover hypothesis, it is getting to 
be the fashion to profess nescience, and to demand fu!) 
liberty of investigation. 

Further development of the Restorationism which fa 
logically involved in the Andover hypothesis will prob- 
ably be somewhat retarded by the theological! antipathy 
which is due to the presence and the polemic attitude of 
the organized body of Universalists. In England, 
where there is no such body, the development of such 
Restorationism as prevailed in the first three centuries of 
Christian theology has been both rapid and wide, and this 
with no observable detriment elther to Christian life or 
Christian missions. Here,the substitution of a sectarian 
epithet for argument will for a time exercise a certain 
terrorism over the disposition to candid inquiry, and the 
instincts of sectarlan controversy will correspondingly 
retard the growth of intelligent conviction. But one 
cannot greatly doubt, when viewing the Andover ques- 
tion in its historieal connections, that it will tend to 
hasten the growth of the conviction that deeper than 
any root of evil reaches the root of good, and to hasten 


the decay of the belief that there must be a devil as long 
as there is a God. 


Discussion of the Andover theology so far as Involved | 
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Home. 


LIFE. 


IFE is too short for any bitter feeling ; 
Time is the best avenger, if we wait ; 
The years speed by, and on their wings bear healing ; 
We have no room for anything like hate. 
This solemn truth the slow mounds seem revealing 
That thick and fast about our feet are stealing— 
Life is too short. _  —[Ella Wheeler. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. 
By ALicE ROGERS. 


HOME of one’s own implies many privileges and 

rights, chief among which is the opportunity of 
diepensing hospitality with gracious generosity and win- 
ning tact. Oaly the churlish and the selfish prefer to 
close the gates of the bome, like a med!sval castle or an 
Oriental zenana, refusing to let them swing wide that 
dear and welcome friends may pass within, bringing 
smiles and sunshine, as they are to receive the best. the 
home can give. Among the pleasant associations which 
some houscholds treasure as beyond price are the recol- 
lections of guests who have from season to season been 
entertained at the table and by the fireside. We all 
know houses where it {s a delight to visit, to which an 
invitation isan honor, from which we return to the world 
heartened for its labors and fearless of its cares. And 
every home has its red-letter list on which some names 
stand higher than others, representing the guests who 
left regret behind them when they had to say geod-by— 
the guests one wouid fain have kept longer. if only one 
could have persuaded them from other engagements, the 
dear guests who must come again. 

A successful visit implies the understanding and 
acceptance of certain conditions on the part of both 
guest and hostess. The duties as well as the pleasures 
of the situation are reciprocal. Perhaps the first, as it 
i3 the manifest duty of the hostess, {s to see that her guesi’s 
physical comfort is in every way secured. The guest- 
chamber may or may not be elegantly appointed, so far 
as curtalos, draperies lace, and embroidered spreads are 
concerned. These ac jincts of luxury are werely adven- 
tiilour, and sometimes they convey 4 promise to the eye 
which is broken in the dafly and nightiy experience. 

Toe &d on wh ch the friend is to repose should be 
one to solicit sleep, 80 p-rfect should it be fo cleanliness, 
in daintiness, fu common-sense making. The mat'ress 
shculd be in order. not 80 worn that, like an undulatiog 
landscape, it ‘s all hills and hollows. The pillows should 
be of shape and size to rest the head, neftn r so large 
and cumbrous that one cannot arrange them con- 
veniently, nor so much jike a Japanese bolster that a 
Jspanese education wou'd be to their agree- 
able use. Above all, the pillows should not be com 
posed of feathers partly cured and emitting odors 
decidedly not of Araby the blest when thelr victim 
wooes reluctant slumber 

Cire should be exercised as to the manner in which 
the blankel, if it be double, is disposed upon the bed 
The doubled side should go to the foot, so that if the 
heat of the night rq ifre tbat ha'f the covering be thrown 


off, the guest may easily arrange it to eult herself. At 


all seasons, in summer as weil as at other times, there 
should be available «xtra bed-coverings in the room, 
accessible to the guest. We have known a lady, enter- 
tained with Javish kindlinees in a palatial home, to be so 
chil'y through an early autumn night that she was com 

peiled to ptie on the too thinly covered couck not only 
her ordiuary clothing, but her ulster and waterprocf. 

only thus gaining sufficient warmth forsleep. Just here 
let me say that while to some persons linen sheets are a 
luxury, to otbers they are absolutely repellent with their 
slippery coldness, and no one should ever be obliged to 
sleep between them if he or she belongs to the latter 
minority. It is well to inquire of the guest about 
this, 

Abundance of water, soap, fresh towels and plenty of 
them, pins, a button-hook, a drawer or two for use 
closet snelves aod nails, a whisk broom, an easy rocker 
or other restinviilog chair, a small table or desk wiih 
writing materia's, and a few agreeable books, should 
furnish the guest-chamber. Let the guest know how 
she cao COmmupicate with the hostess if illness or fright 
disturb herin the night. It is easy to say that nervous 
invalids should stay at home; but the most nervous 
invalid is less likely to need an attention between mid- 
night and dawn if she knows precisely how she can cal! 
assistance should it become imperative. 

One thing more. Boe sure there are matches in the 
room, and ia a convenient place. 

O. the guest’s part there should be at least a lady like 
ap pmciath.n of a pretty room, whith ought not to be 
thrown iwio neediess disorder by heedless use. The 
dainty belongings of your friend’s rooms should be cared 
for while you are in her house. 


A humorous bit of experience occurs to me here. A 
friend, plain and unassuming as a child, though 
scholarly and eloquent, and holding his own among his 
peers, was once, on some synodical occasion, sent to the 
house of a hospitable church member to be entertained. 
Observing the simplicity of dress and manner, the hostess 
slipped her mountaineer into one of her least attractive 
and least comfortable apartments ; but, listening the next 
day to a speech from his lips which electrified all who 
heard it, she came home and promoted him to her most 
beautiful spare chamber, much to his amusement. 
Happy thought: Decide where your guest is to be estab. 
lished before his arrival. 

A hostess should so manage her household economy 
that she can give herself part of the time to her guest ; 
but it is far better that he sball not violently disturb her 
own plans, and upset the arrangements of the family, 
in order to be entertaining. Let the guest be made at 
home, so sweetly and charmingly at home that she 
shall feel at liberty to live her own life and not invade 
the working time of her friends while she continues. 
with them. Usually the morning hours have gold in 
their mouths for us all. We have our engagements and 
ozcupations, following upon a half-hour of easy and 
familiar after-breakfast chat, and the hostess who 
wishes to be really lovely in her temporary rd/e wil! see 
that her guest shall have absolute freedom to use her 
morning as she chooses, or will provide for her some- 
thing agreeable in the way of an outirg or of indoor 
pleasure, but will reteia her own right to go to her 
sewing, her nursery, her desk, or her committee meeting, 
as she may inciined. 

Nothing is more we.ring than to be treated ss com. 
pany ostentatiously—one sister coming to relleve another 
so that a guest is never a moment alone; attentions are 
to be deprecated when pressed upon a guest til] the 
fancy grows that servants and children and the long- 
suffering master of the house will toss up their caps and 
softly shout for j»y beneath their breaths when the 
rattle of the departing express wagon, with the visiting 
trunks, dies in the distance. A little kind neglect is 
better than this sort of benevolent pursuit, which cul 
minates in inevitable boredom. 

The well bred guest is not usually difficult to please 
about meals yet this sometimes happens. 

It is de rigueur that the guest of either sex shall be easfly 
pleased with food, and shall some times express pleasure. 
Will it be believed that in our individual experience we 
have known a lady by birth, trefoing, and traditions of 

the Brahman caste (to quote Dr H Imes’s felicitous appli- 
cation of the phrase to some orders of our American 
societ}) seated at a bountifully spread table—we have 
known such a one to glance with evident disre)ish at the 
viands, saying superciliously, ‘‘ There is notbing here 
that I can eat. My dear,” to the hostess, ‘‘ have you 
such a thing in the house, and may I tell the cook how 
to prepare it? My sppetite is s0 capricious !” 

Another person—this time it is a gentleman who fur- 
nishes the example—being, or fancying himself to be a 
dy‘ peptic, carries his own provisions with him wherever 
he goes, fares abstemiously on bread and water when 
sum ptuous feasts are provided, and attracts attention to 
bimself and his unfortunate stomach by iaovectives 
against the luxurious food of which others partake with 
impunity. 

While, on occasions of ceremony, 4 justifiable amount 
of care should be taken to provide a more than ordinarily 
good repast, yet, for the guest staying in the house it is 
certainly pleasanter not to make a very wide departure 
from the usual style of living. The family meals, if 
always well cooked, sufficiently varfed, and carefully 
served, ought, with slight additions, to prove more than 
satisfactory to the most sensitively hospitable hostess, 
while the guest cannot be at ease if she fa allowed to 
perceive that her presence causes trouble or increases 
any one’s burden. 

To enter heartily into whatever amusement or recre 
ation is in order, to give freely of one’s best in thought 
and conversation, not to see anything embarras:ing or 
momentarily annoying, but with quick responsiveness 
to enter iuto the mood of the moment, and, by jest or 
witticlsm or apt story, to heighten the passing enjoy- 
ment, is obligatory upon the agreeable guest. Above all 
things, the well-bred visitor, deaf and blind tothe slight. 
e t transient lack of harmony in her friend’s home, will 
carry away sealed lips about all disagreeable things. 

Admitted into the sanctuary of a family circle, it is of 
the very essence of vulgarity to reveal family secrets. 
Honor requires that your friend’s good name be sacred 
with you, and the chance friction which may perhaps 
have occurred during your visit sha!! be unobserved, if 
possible, and never mentioned to your most confidential 
acquaintance. 

The hostess, if she have little children, no matter how 
beautiful and well behaved, should be careful that they 
are not so much with the guest that they weary her. 
The most cherubic little ones may annoy a person who 


world may prefer not to have her gown rumpled by little 


babies. 


is not their mother, and the must amiable w.man in the 


climbers who precipitate themselves unasked into her 


lap—not to have her face covered with kisses as sticky 
as they are sweet. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
MOTHERS. 


By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 


F all the foods taken into the system for the pur- 

pose of repafring the body, none {1s so essential as 
oxygen. The stomach may be fed two or three times 
in the twenty-four hours and health be retained, but the 
lungs must be fed constantly or death will ensue. A 
person may eat often enough, and enough fn bulk, and 
yet starve because the quality of the food {s not suited 
to the physica] needs Inthe same way a person may 
breathe often enough and enough in quantity, and yet, 
from the bad quality of the air, the body may be 
poisoned, or at least insufficiently nourished. The ques- 
tion of infant feeding 1s one of great importance, and 
the question of infant breathing is equa! y !mportant. 
All vital processes go on with greater rapidity in the 
infant than in the adult. Babies are also more suscepti- 
ble to injurious influences than grown people. The very 
immaturity of their nerves renders them more eas!ly 
irritated. An atmosphere defictent in oxygen, in which 
the parents—with nerves hardened by long years of life 
—can sleep profoundly, may be a caus9 of fretfulness 
and wakefulness to the child. The very first need of 
the human being {s alr, and the need continues through 
every hour of life. The new-born babe should not be 
c»vered over the head and face, for this compels it to 
breatbe the samu air over and over again. It is now 
adapted to the conditions of life in the world, and can- 
not exist without pure air. This need should be regarded 
In {ts dress. Each garment ought to be so loose that ft 
will in no wise interfere with entire freedom of lungs. 
This necessarily does away with petticoat bands that pin 
around the body I have often felt sorry for the baby 
when it was being undressed and I heard the pins that 
fastened its garments come out with a snap. And I 
have sympathized with it as it stretched its limbs and 
luogs and rej>iced in !ts momentary freedom. Alas ! 
too soon it was sgain bound up for the night in bands as 
light as those worn in the day. Nomatter how pure the 
air, a child cannot obtain the benefit of it if its lungs 
are so Compressed that it cannot breathe fully and freely. 
Every garment sbould be so loo:e that the mother’s hand 
can reach all parts of the child’s body without unfasten- 
ing anything. Toe nursery !sthe garden for the culti- 
vation of future men and women, snd must have light 
and air. The purest air is out-of-doors, and in all 
practicable weather the baby should be out-of-doors too. 
And when in the hcuse, outdoors should be admitted 
as faras possible. Sunshine may fade carpets, but babies 
fade from lack of pure alr andsunshine. Wecan better 
afford to do without carpets than without healthy 
If one must be sacrificed, let it be the carpet. 
A clean, bare floor with a rosy, cooing baby upon it is 
& much morecharming picture than the finest Axminster 
or Wilton carpet with a puny, aliing lt'le one, shut 
away from God's good gifts of light and air. Rooms 
temporarily darkened are conducive t> sleep, but if kept 
constantly closed are productive of wakefulness by the 
bad air generated in them. Even in the hottest days of 
summer sleeping rooms should be opened several hours 
to the sunlight. When the baby is laid away for its day- 
time nap the room can be darkened, but when night 
throws @ mantle of darkness over the world the bed- 
chamber does not need to be closed. The best air at 
night—especially in citles—comes from out-of-doors. 
Many times I have been asked, ‘‘ Are you not afraid of 
night air?” What other air can we get at night but 
night sir? And that which is constantly coming in 
fresh and pure is far better than that which is kept 
imprisoned in the room and breathed over and over 
again. The walling and fretting of babies at night 
would often be stilled. by a dose of fresh air freely 
administered. Open the windows, the blinds, and the 
doors The foes within are more to be dreaded than those 
from without. 

Babies are often made worrisome by being kept too 
much fn arms ; they are far more comfortable if put upon 
a soft blanket on the floor and left to themselves. A 
mother who had raised a family of wondrously healthy 
children was asked for her secret. ‘‘ I give them plenty 
of good food and a little wholesome neglect,” was the 
reply. Mothers are too afraid of giving their babies 
‘‘ wholesome negiect.” A rosy baby boy was one day 
lying on the flour, with feet in air, calmly surveying his 
toes and cooing to them in baby wonder, when a visitor 
wasannounced. After greeting the baby’s mamma, she 
turned to the child, and, in tories of commiseration, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You poor little darling ! Your mamma treats 
you just like a dog, so she does! I am going to take 
you right up. You shall not be so neglected.” At the 
first woids a grieved look began to spread over the child's 
face, and his hands were stretched out to the sympathiz- 
ing friend. It was evident that her words had awakened 
in him a thought that he was being misused. But the 
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mother had her own ideas, and was firm in maintaining 
them. 

‘‘ No,” she sald to her visitor, ‘‘ you will not take the 
baby up. You will speak cheerfully to him, or not at all, 
and will let him lie where he is. He is better off than in 
your arms.” 

‘* But he {is crying.” 

“Never mind. If you pay no attention to him he 
will soon stop.” As soon as the child found himself dis- 
regarded, he quieted his cries, and was soon crowing to 
his feet again. 
played with, he might soon have been in a perfect glee 
of laughter, which would have pleased the visitor, but 
would have been detrimental to the baby. 

‘* Does it, then, hurt a baby to laugh ?” No, but in 
this age of excessive nervousness it is wise in every 
mother to prevent the too early development of the 
emotional nature of her children. Their nerves aresoft 
and immature, as I have said, and easily disturbed. The 
quick and active brain is too ready to be aroused, and, 
unfortunately, everybody is anxfous to arouse ft 
the fond relatives, ‘‘ the sisters and the cousins and 
aunts,” of both sides of the house, are watching for the 
first smile, the first look of intelligence, and anxlous to 
be the first to awaken it. There is no thought as to 
what js for the welfare of the baby. It is considered 
merely es a family p’aything, and each member of the 
family must have a hand fn pulling at the strings which 
work its mental mechanism. They are unwilling to 
allow it to be the unthinking little animal the Creator 
designed it to be. In that state it does not contribute 
to their pride or amusement. And so it is passed from 
hand to hand, dandled, tossed, tickled, talked to, 
waked from its profoundest sleep to be exhibited to 
strangers or friends, a perfect babel of voices dinned in 
its helpless ears, and, if it manifest rebellion by cries, is, 
rocked or jounced into passive submission. 

Ané right here I would enter a protest against per 
mitting babies to be kissed by everybody. Why should 
the fetid breath of invalids, tobacco users, people with 
decayed teeth, sore throats, and other diseases, be forced 
into the rure faces of our babies, because these people 
desire to refresh themselves by the touch of the human 
purity which they lost so long ago? I remember well 
when I rescued my vigorously protesting baby from 
the embrace of asweet, amiable consumptive, and {issued 
the decree that hereafter no one should kiss my baby 
IT was denounced as a very strange and unreasonable 
woman. But I did notcare. I was willing to be con- 
sidered strange and unreasonable if that was the only 
I would*not compel’chil- 
dren to kiss any one from whom they shrenk, after they 
were old enough to express an opinion ; and before that 
age I would, by my absolute authority, prevent their 
suffering an imposition against which, for myself, my 
whole soul would rebel. Children are not given to us 
simply for our amusement, that we may take pride in 
thelr opening powers. They have rights which we 
are sacredly bound to recognize. They have a right to 
demand that we shall give them every care in food, 
dress, and in all physical needs, and a'so that we sha! 
not deprive them of their sweet, quiet, natural meptal 
unfolding 

It is a delight to watch the opening of a beautiful bud 
—to see the delicate petals one by one unfold, until at 
last the perfect flower appears. But if, with clumsy 
fingers, we attempt to hasten the process, we find that 
we have only power to spoil that which, if we had 
patiently waited, would have crowned our waiting with 
a perfect joy. Even eo, mothers, is it with your chil- 
dren. Every petal of feeling which your impatient 
fingers loosen from the folded bud of your baby’s intel- 
Iigence to charm your fond heart will become a source 


of reflex irritation in the babe that may cause you great 


and needless anxicty—may even be the means of filling 
your eyes with bitter tears as you watch the untimely 
fading of your treasure. 

Watch the bud carefully, guard it with a jealous 
eye, rejoice in the fullness of its promise, but let {t un- 
fold in God’s own time and way; deny yourself the 
pleasure of those premature smiles, which should cause 
you to weep with apprehension ; minister to its every 
bodily need, and in Heaven's appointed time the sleep- 
ing brain bud will awaken, and a Tegal flower will be 
your reward. 


COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 


HE hygienic value of foods is being more thoroughly 
considered at the present time than ever before. 
Nutrition, not the mere gratification of the palate, is 
noted ; the woman who purchases the supplies for her 


table with a view to the return she will receive in blood, 


bone, fat, as well as pleasure, is considered as the one 
who looketh well to the ways of her household. 

Cocoa and chocolats are two commodities that have 
gained in popular approval immensely within the last 
decade because of the indorsement of physicians, largely, 
who have analyzed them to decide their nutritive quall 


ties. Dr. Edward Smith, In bis work on ‘‘ Foods,” in the | 


International Scientific, Series, says : 


Had he been taken up, and tossed, and 


‘* These well-known substances (cocoa and chocolate) are 
valuable foods, since they are not only allied to tea and 
coffee as respiratory excitants, but possess a large quantity 
of fat and other food materials. .. . 

‘‘This substance,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘in its action is 
less exciting to the nervous system thap tea or coffee, and 
at the same time it contains a much larger proportion of 
nutritive material. Moreover, its flavor is not lessened by 
the addition of milk, so that it can be boiled in milk only, 
and thus produce a most agreeable and nutritious food. 
There are, therefore, many persons, states of system, and 
circumstances in which its use is to be preferred to either 
tea or coffee. 7 

‘*In ‘Blackwood'’s Magazine’ (1854, V. 75) the following 
analysis of dried milk and the kernels of cocoa-bean was 
published : 


Cocoa Beans. Dried Milk, 
Gluten or Caseine ‘ 18 35 
Starch or Sugar 23 87 


‘** These numbers show,’ the writer says, ‘that the bean 
is rich in all the important nutritious principles which are 
found to coexist in our most valued forms of ordinary food. 
It differs from milk chiefly in the larger proportion of fat it 
contains, and hence it cannot be used so largely withont 
edmixture as the more familiar milk. When mixed with 
water, however, it is more properly compared with milk tran 
with the infusions of little direct nutritive value, like those 
of tea and coffee; and. on the other hand, it has the great 
advantage over milk, over beef tea, and other similar bever- 
ages, that it contains the substance theobromine and the vol. 
atile empy rematic oil—both possessed of very valuable prop- 
erties. Thus it unites in itself the exhilarating and other 
special qualities which distinguish tea, with the strength- 
ening and ordinary body-supportivg qualities of milk.’ ”’ 


The celebrated chemist Baron von Liebig says of 
COCOA : 

‘Tt is a perfect food, as wholesome as delicious, a benefi- 
cent restorer of exhausted power; but its quality must be 
good, and it must be carefully prepared. It is highly 
nourishing and eastly digested, and Is fitted to repair wasted 
strength, preserve health, and prolong life. It agrees with 
dry temperaments and convalescents ; with mothers who 
nurse their children ; with those whose occupations oblige 
them to undergo severe mental strains; with public 
speakers, and with all those who give to work a portion of 
the time needed for sleep. It soothes both stomach and 
brain, and for this reason, as well as for others, it is the best 


friend of those engaged in literary pursuits.”’ 


A member of the French Institute, a prominent phy- 
siclan, says : 

** Chocolate of good quality, well made, properly cooked, 
is one of the best aliments that I have yet found for my 
patients and for myself. This delicions food calms the 
fever, nourishes adequately the patient, and tends to restore 
him to health. I would even add that I attribute many 
cures of chronic dyspepsia to the regular use of chocolate ”’ 


A book of receipts has just been issued by the firm 
manufacturing the Baker cocoa, from which we give 


some receipts : 
PLAIN CHOCOLATE (1). 
‘*The quantity of chocolate for a certain quantity of mi'k 
is according totaste. Two ounces of chocolate make a good 


cup of it, and rather thick. Break the chocolate in pieces, 


putitinatin saucepan with a teaspoonful of water to an 
ounce of chocolate, and set it on a rather siow fire. Stirnow 
and then till thoroughly melted. While the chocolate is 
melting set the quantity of milk desired in another tin 
saucepan on the fire, and as soon as it rises, and when the 
chocolate is melted as directed above, turn the milk intothe 
chocolate little by little, beating well at the same time with 
an egg-beater. Keep beating and boiling after being mixed, 
for three or four minutes ; take off and serve. If botb choc- 


-Olate and milk are good it will be frothy, and no better or 


more nutritious drink can be had.’’—[ Pierre Blot. 


PLAIN CHOCOLATE (2). 

‘* Scrape one ounce (one of the small squares) of Baker’s 
or any plain chocolate, fine; add to this two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and put into a small saucepan with one table- 
spoonful of hot water; stir over a hot fire for a minute or 
two, until it is perfectly smooth and glossy ; then stir it all 
into a quart of boiling milk, or half milk and half water; 
mix thoroughly and serve immediately. If the chocolate is 
desired richer, take twice as much chocolate, sugar, 
and water. Made in this way chocolate is perfectly smooth 
and free from oily particles. If it is allowed to boil after 
the chocolate has been added to the milk, it becomes oily and 
loses its fine flavor.’’—[ Maria Parloa. 

BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA, 

“ Into a breakfast-cup put a teaspoonful of the powder; 
add a tablespoonful of boiling water and mix thoroughly ; 
then add equal parts of boiling water and boiled milk, and 
sugar tothe taste. Boiling two or three minutes will im- 
prove it.”’ 

FRENCH CHOCOLAT AU LAIT (CHOCOLATE WITH MILK), 

** Place the chocolate, cut into small pieces, in a saucepan 
over a slow fire, in order that the chocolate may dissolve 
gradually and not adhere tothe pan. When the chocolate 
is completely melted pour boiling milk upon it in small 
quantities, and stir rapidly. After adding the requisite 
quantity o of milk let the mixture come to the boiling point 
for an instant, and you will have a light and most agreeable 
chocolate.’’ 

CHOCOLAT 4 L’EAT (CHOCOLATE WITH WATER). 

“Follow the directions given above, using water instead 
of milk. When the full allowance of water has been added 
to the chocolate the mixture should boil for ten minutes, 
and be stirred continually.’’ 


| 


QUESTION. 


FEW questions well-put by fathers and mothers 

to their children would sometimes be the means 
of revealing to them the false conceptions, the errone- 
ous ideas, that children possess in regard to words. 
The following is said to have been a conversation in a 
school-room in Boston : 

‘** The recitation was in ancient history. The pupil was 
expatiating upon the topic of the Olympic games. ‘A 
great many people went to see them,’ she said, ‘ because it 
was put in the paper when they were coming off.’ ‘The 
paper !’ exclaimed the teacher. ‘ Did they have newspapers 
in those days »’ ‘Why, yes,’ was the reply; ‘it says so 
in the book, anyway; it says the “ Herald”’ proclaimed 
them.’ ”’ 


vey an intelligent idea to a child’s mind. A teacher 
explained to a class that the meaning of the word vicis- 
situde was change. She told the pupils to construct a 
sentence in which they should use the word. Result 
from one pupil: ‘‘My mother sent me to the store this 
morning for the vicissitude of a five-dollar bill.” An- 
other definition : Hazardous—a female hazard. Femur— 
the largest bone in the human body ; {t is situated in the 
ear. A primary class, average ten years, when asked 
where we got pork was unable to answer. When they 
were told that it was the flesh of the familar pig tht y were 
amsezed. The source of ham was as great a mystery, 
and they had no idea that any process brought about the 
condition with which they were familiar in this article 
of diet. That mutton was the ficsh of the sheep was as 
much a discovery as the one in relation to pork. Some 
revelations would follow a conversation around the 
table at mes] times. Try it. 


Keep Coot. —A cool cellar is considered a great 
acquisition to a house. Many devices are resorted to 
that the cellar may be kept cool and at the same time 
dry. The following experiment is worth trying : 


‘* A great mistake is sometimes made in ventilating cellare 
and milk-houses. The object of ventilation is to keep the 
cellars cool and dry, but this object often fails of being 
accomplished by a common mistake, and instead the cellar 
is made both warm and damp. A cool place should never 
be ventilated, unless the air admitted is cooler than the air 
within, or is at least as cool as that, or a very little warmer. 
The warmer the air, the more moisture it holds in suspen- 
sion. Necessarily, the cooler the air, the more this moisture 
is condensed and precipitated. When a cool cellar is aired 
on & warm day, the entering air being in motion appears 
cool, but as it fills the cellar the cooler air with which it 
becomes mixed chills it, the moisture is condensed, and 
dew is deposited on the cold walls, and may often be seen 
running down them in streams. Then the cellar is damp, 
and soon becrmes moldy. To avoid this the windows should 
only be opened at night, and late, the last thing before 
retiring. There is no need to fear that the night air is 
unhealthful—it is as pure as the air of midday, and isreally 
drier The cool air enters the apartment during the night, 
and circulates through it. The windows should be closed 
before sunrise in the morning, and kept close and shaded 
through the day. If the air of the cellar is damp, it may be 
thoroughly dried by placing in it a peck of fresh lime in an 
open box. A peck of lime will absorb about seven pounds, 
or more than three quarts, of water, and inthis way acellar 
or milk-room msy soon be dried, even in the hottest 
weather.’’ 


Our Y ounG 


DEACON SPRING’S MULE.” 
PART I. 
By WEBSTER. 


- Nee Frank, don’t forget the ox-chain at the 
blacksmith’s.” 

‘‘He won't be there; he'll be at the fair,” growled 
Frank. 

‘* Every one’s there,” added Joe. 

‘*Mr. Smith is not one to neglect his business for a 
cattle show,” answered the father, austerely. He took 
out his watch and studied it, then went on : 

‘*T shall expect to see you back here by three o’clock, 
boys. That will give you all the time you need.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered both boys; and then a jerk at 
the reins started Jerry off with a bound that nearly sent 
Joe into the back of the cart. As he recovered his bal- 
ance he ejaculated : 

‘*T say, you needn’t kill me, if you are mad !” 

It was the second day of the county fair at Rockland 
—only a couple of miles from the Spring farm—and 
here were Frank and Joe Spring being sent off with a 
load of potatoes to Perryville, quite in another direc 
tion ! 

As they turned out into the main road they saw a 
procession of teams approaching them. 

‘* Good gracious |” said Frank, ‘‘ we've got to meet al! 
that grinning crowd '” 

‘Hullo!’ called out a boy from the first wagon, 
‘‘ain’t you going the wrong way ?” 

He drew up his horse, and Frank felt obliged to stop 


too, while he answered : | 


The mere definition of a word does not always con- 
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‘‘ Think you're going to have a good time, don’t you ?” 

The two seats of this vehicle were loaded with boys 
hig and little, all in a state of broad satisfaction. 

“ Why didn’t you walt and go to-day ?” went on the 
driver. 

** Say, is it fun ?” came from the back seat 

Without waiting for answers, they poured out ques- 
fions and remarks til! Frank stemmed the tide by ask- 
ing : 

‘* Whose team you got ?” 

‘* Ours,” sald a round-faced boy on the front seat. 

‘* Pa’s took the first prize on yearlings, and he’s so 
pleased he said Bob and me might take any one we 
wanted over to the racing to-day.”’ 

‘* Yes, and we ought to be there now,” said Bob, reach- 
ing over and giving the reins a twitch ; and off they 
whirled, while Frank and Joe kept on their way. 

The country seemed to be turning out:en masse. 
Every description of vehicle was in line. Here were 
farm wagens by the dozen, each containing a whole 
family, from grandfather down to the baby, while one 
cart-horse jogged patiently on between the shafts ; then 
dashed along a shining buggy with but one occupant, 
drawn by a pair of glossy bays Now camea buck- 
board, in which sat two men evidently ready for any 
amount of hard betting. Several bicycles flashed by ; 
then—most interesting of all—a man on horseback 
passed, leading a carefully blanketed, high-stepping 
horse, who bore the name ‘‘ Faithful” in embroidered 
jetters on one side of his blanket. 

‘* One of the racers !’ exclaimed the boys in a breath. 

From many parties came recognition. 

‘* Taken a prize for them potatoes, Joe ?” sald a good- 
natured farmer. 

‘‘TIs this the way to Rockland Park ?” mocked that 
hateful Jones boy. - 

‘* Have you entered your horse ?” called a stranger. 

‘‘T declare,” said Frank, savagely, ‘‘I can’t stand 
this!” And he gave Jerry a cut that sent them spin- 
ning by the procession at a rapid rate, laughter and 
cries of ‘‘ You'll win!” ‘I'll bet on you !” following 
them til] they struck into a croes-road, where they were 
soon out of sight 

Jerry was far from being a handsome horse. He was 


' thin, and had clumsy legs; also he had a way of put- 


ting his ears forward which made him look like a mule. 
Still, he could get over the ground very fast, and the 
boys usually enjoyed a drive behind him. But today 
they were so absorbed in their wrongs that they left 
him to follow his own gait when once they were clear 
of the crowd. 

‘« If father wouldn’t let us go to-day I do think he 
might have taken us with him yesterday for a little 
while,” said Frank. 

** He had to go, you know,” sald Joe. 
he didn’t care anything about it.” 

‘*T don’t belleve there’s another fellow in Rockland 
who isn’t there to-day,” went on Frank. ‘I declare, I 
think {t’s ashame. Our bull there, too.” 

“Well, there’s no use growling,” said Joe, philo- 
sophically. ‘‘ We ain't there, and we can’t get there.” 

** Father's so strict.” 

‘‘That’s why we’re such good boys,” chuckled Joe. 

Frank could not refrain from laughing. ‘' Yes,” he 
responded, ‘‘ and it’s why we're so well known.” 

Deacon Spring’s boys were well known, but, alas! not 
for goodness. As some one had summed it up, 
“ They’re about as full of the Old Nick as they could 
be and live.” Their mischief, however, was purely 
‘‘for fun ;” there was nothing malicious in it; and 
everybody liked them, especially when they were play- 
ing their pranks on some one else! The old ladies of 
the town declared that they took after thelr mother. 

‘* Martha’ was a lively, snapping kind of a girl,” they 
said, ‘‘ up to ’most anything.” The Deacon had been a 
faithful father; he had not spared the rod; yet he 
never went up to town without expecting some one to 
beckon him aside, while it was whispered in his ear, 
‘‘ Something kinder queer’s happened down here, and 
didn’t know but what your boys could tell something 
about it.” 

It was hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
conscientious Deacon—a true descendant of the stern 
old Purltans—felt it his duty to Keep them away from 
the possibilities offered by a cattle show. 

The boys reached Perryville in good season, finding 
it almost deserted, and after delivering the potatoes 
they drove on to the blacksmith’s. The smithy doors 
were shut, and bore a placard which read, ‘‘ Gone to the 
Cattle Show.” 

**There |” said Frank, triumphantly, knew he 
wonldn’t be here ” 

Joe was prowling shout the building, and called, 
“ Here's a window open ; let's get in.” 

F avg came strouni sand peered ovr his brother’s 
shouider into the shadows within) Tre forge stood 
block and su'len u-accustomed to such eness, 

‘ L t's go ip ano start ber up.” suggested Joe. 


‘* Of course 


‘On we haven't time to fool around to-day,” returned 
‘ besides, I've thought of something else to do. 


Frank 


| 


Come on and I'll tell you.” 
toward the wagon. As Joe followed he stumbled over 
something on the ground which neither of them had 
noticed before. 

‘* Why, here’s a chain,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that looks 
like ours! We'll take it along, anyway. It’ll serve the 
old fellow right for leaving it out in this way.” 


Frank came back and bent over the chain. ‘‘ Look 


here,” he said, picking up a chip that was stuck inthe 


ground ; and he read, ‘* Deacon Spring’s ox-chain.” 

‘*That’s what pa meant by saying that Mr. Smith 
would never let a cattle show interfere with his busi- 
ness, I guess. Isn’t that a joke ?” 


They lifted the heavy chain into the cart, and then, 


getting in, Frank started Jerry on. 

“ Here, where you going ?” sald Joe. 

*‘T’'ll tell you. We've come over real fast, and 
there’s plenty of time, and I don’t see anything to hinder 
our going by the fair grounds.” 

‘* So we can,” sald Joe, in delight. ‘‘ Pa didn’t say 
a word about which road we should take.” 

‘Get along there, Jerry,’’ shouted Frank, in great 
good spirits. ‘‘ The gate will be open, and we can look 
in a minute.” Jerry seemed to understand, and tore 
along the road, the chain harging out of the cart and 
clank!ng merrily as they jolted on. 

At the fair grounds the excitement was at high plich. 
The attendance had been great the first day, but it was 
way up among the thousands today. The huge crowd 
swayed and jostled and pushed, sometimes {fn one direc 
tion, sometimes in another, as attractions offered. Who 


can udequately describe the fascinations of a cattle 


show! The exhibits of wonderful pumpkins, wonder- 
fal bedqutlts, and wonderful roosters; the mysterious 
tents alluring victims by thrilling posters to penetrate 
their secrets! Here was a balloon slowly filling under 
the intent eyes of a ring of small boys. Here stood a 


yoke of mammoth oxen groomed to a velvety gloss by 


their proud owner, whom you would find ready to give 
you their whole history from the day of their birth. In 
addition to the regular dinner tents, the vender of pea- 
nuts was there; likewise the vender of ‘‘riz” dough- 
nuts, of prize candy, and of popcorn. You might buy 
the ‘‘ best whip in the world for fifty cents, and try the 
snap into the bargain.” How the farm Jehus made 
the air whistle all the day long! Did you need hand- 
kerchiefs ? Here were ‘‘ real silk,” ‘‘ three for a quar- 
ter!” Hand-organs, bands of singers, the ‘‘file” 
rooster, all vied to make the afr melodious 

But everything had given way now to interest in the 
racing, and the only thriving trade was driven by the 
seller of programmes. The grand stand was filled to 


the brim, and a dense crowd pressed against the rafling. 
all around the course. The bicycle race was over, the 
walking match had been decided, and it was time for. 


the first trotting match. There were six entries on the 
card; but at the sound of the bell from the judge’s 
stand only four contestants appeared. The jockeys, in 
their gay caps and coats, wheeled into line, every eye 
intent for the signal. Itis given. They areoff No! 
The bell clangs ; back they must come fora new start. 


Frank and Joe Spring drew up before the gate just as 


the first race was called. The gate was atthe southern 
end of the oval course, and the boys could just see the 
eager horses in front of the judge’s stand on its eastern 
side. The gatekeeper held up a warning hand. 

‘* You can’t go in. No one can cross the course till 
after this heat.” 

‘* We don’t want to go in,” answered Joe, straining hia 
eyes to see the start. 

‘** They're off fair this time !” he exclaimed, excitedly. 

The trotters were out of sight now; then round the 
curve they swept, coming toward the gate. 

** Red cap! red cap!” cried Frank. 

‘Yellow for me,” answered Joe. As the wild group 
passed them Jerry started and pricked up his ears so 
spiritedly that it was a pity the boys were too intent on 
the retreating racers to see him 

Out of sight they go ; then after a moment round the 
curve come the straining horses on the home stretch. 
Yes! Red Cap leads. -Ah! they are neck to neck as 
they whirl by the gate. No! there goes Yellow ahead. 

Hurrah ! he has won the inside track. Yes, yes! he 
has beaten ! 

Joe tossed his cap up in air, while Frank quieted 
Jerry, who was trembling in every limb. 

** We must wait for just one more,” hesaid. 
Red Cap’ll win next time.” 

**7’ll bet on Yeliow every time,” said Joe, emphatic- 
ally. The minutes dragged away. ‘‘ We must go,” 
sald Frank, ‘‘ if they don’t start right off.” 

‘* Oh, they’re getting ready,” Joe answered, eagerly. 
‘*T can eee them moving about up there.” « 

‘* Hadn’t we be t'er ’—hegan Frank but the bell struck ; 
he could not tear himself from the fascinating 
spot. After several falee stars, the horses were off 
again. As they came in sight the boys were s0 absorbed 
they did not realize that Jerry was lifting first one foot 
and then another, and shaking his head in excitement 
as greatasthelrown. But they were suddenly roused, 


know 


And he started back 


| 


for when the shouting, plunging mass came opposite 
them, Jerry gave one bound that took him through the 
gate right into the midst of the racers. 

It was a wonder that the boys were not both thrown 
out of the cart ; but somehow they managed to hold on 
while Jerry, putting his ears forward and snorting de- 
fiance, tore along heedless of the curses and execrations 
that Red Cap, Yellow, and the other jockeys showered 
upon him. It was only by a miracle that Jerry escaped 
a smash-up, for Frank was too paralyzed to do any- 
thing but helplessly clutch the reins, while the calls of 
‘* Wheel out !" ‘‘ Hold back that brute!’ were power- 
less to rouse him from the nightmare which seemed to 
oppress him. As they passed the stand and started on 
the second half-mile Jerry was third and gaining. A 
great stillness fell upon the crowd. Every instant they 
expected a crash. Poor Joe closed his eyes to shut out 
that great sea of frightened faces, all seeming to say, 
‘* You're going to be killed, you're going to be killed !" 

But a tremendous shout went up. The clanking cart 


| whirled into the second place, just grazing Yellow’s 


wheels. On Jerry went, approaching Rad Cap In great 
bounds. Nearer, nearer—now close on his wheels. The 
jockey looked behind, and unconsciously swerved a lit. 
tle, those great cart-wheels looked so threatening. In 
that instant Frank, who had now somewhat recovered 
his faculties, guided Jerry into thecinside track. How 
the hearts of both boys thrilled then ! They were ahead, 
they were safe! The rush, the clamor, swept up behind 
them. Joe looked back to see that Yellow was passing 
Red Cap—was right upon them ; there came his horse's 
nose. He fairly yelled in his excitement ; and Jerry, 
gathering himself together, gave one final leap and 
passed the judge’s stand just one length ahead! 

The thunder of applause that broke forth, the alae. 
ping, stamping, and waving of handkerchiefs, was fol- 
lowed by a roar of laughter at the aspect of the con- 
queror, now standing with drooping ears and dejected 
mien. 

‘Why, I believe it’s a mule!’ shouted some one. 
And then there was another roar of laughter. The ani- 
mal was quickly surrounded by a group of men, prom- 
inent among whom were the jockeys, now restored to 
equanimity by the announcement from the judge's stand 
that the race would be tried again. 

‘‘Three cheers for Daacon Spring’s mule!” came 
unexpectedly from the crowd, bringing the boys down 
from their exaltation to the remembrance that it was 


| timeSthat they were at home. 


In & moment they were turned toward the gate, fol- 
lowed by a chorus of cheers, laughter, and exclamations 
such as: 

Well, I swan, it Daacon Spring’s horse !’ 

‘Them Spring boys, of course |.” 

bad the Deacon ain’t here! ’—till they were 
finally out of sight, and the calling of the next race put 
them out of mind. 

**T tell you what, if Jerry had had one of those ‘tn 
behind him, he’d have left them all out of sight!" said 
Frank, still excited. 

‘‘H’m! Let’s ask pa to get one,” said Joe, dryly. 

*“Oh! Pa! Of course he'll hear of this.” Frank’s 
volce grew subdued. 

‘* Goodness ! won't he be hopping !’ . 

Fortune favored them that night, however. Mr. 
Spring was away at a nefghbor’s when they reached 
bome, and on his return was actually s0 much absorbed 
in his own thoughts that for once he forgot to inquire 
at just what moment they had arrived; nor did their 
mother seem to deem it necessary to inform him. 

But Nemesis was on their track. The next moming, 
as Frank was chopping wood out under the shed, Joe 
came rushing in upon him with his eyes almost starting 
out of his head. 

‘Frank !’ be whispered, ‘‘ Rad Cap ts at the door 
asking for father |’’ 

Frank dropped his ax with an exclamation of alarm. 

‘* We must keep out of the way,” he said, and fled to 
the barn, Breathlessly Joe followed him up Into the 


loft, where, concealed by the hay, they awatted further 


developments. 

“What can he want ?’ whispered Joe, after a Jong 
silence. 

** Oh, gracious ! I den’ t know !” 

‘* Perbaps he’s come to complain of us for spoiling 
the race,” suggested Joe. 

‘*Oh, what will father say ? He'll never get over 
never !” 

Just then they heard voices below, and listened with 
all their might. 

*‘ It certainly can’t do any harm for me to just look at 
the horse, sir, even if you have no idea of selling.” 

The boys gave each other a simultaneous pinch of 
understanding. 

‘‘No,” Mr. Spring responded, courteously. ‘‘ I have 
20 Objection to your reelng Jerry, but please understand 
that he is just what I need, and I don’t care to sell.” 

‘*Hcokey ! Pa don’t know now what he wants him 
for,” was Frank’s ejaculation. 

The boys were just over Jerry's stall, and by looklag 
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through the cracks could see the two men standing 
below them. They hardly dared to breathe lest they 
should be discovered. 

The stranger was feeling of Jerry’s legs. ‘‘I tel] 
you,” he went on, admiringly, ‘‘ the way he got over the 
course yesterday wasa caution. Why, let me train him 
for a little while and I’d make him a first class trotter.” 

‘* What ?” exclaimed the Deacon. ‘‘ What did you 
say ? My horse was never on the race course in his 
life 

‘‘Wasn’'t, eh ? Well, I should think not!” 

‘* No, indeed. You’ve mistaken the horse, sir.” % 

‘*What! Aren’t you Deacon Spring, and haven’t you 
got two boys ?” 

The Deacon started. He began to understand. The 
jockey went on: ‘ You didn’t know about it? Let me 
tell you”—then followed 4 vivid account of Jerry’s 
exploit. 

The stranger was evidently under the impression that 
his hearer would be made immensely proud by the re- 
cital, and wound up by saying : 

‘* And now, sir, isn’t it a pity for a horse like that to 
spend his life at farm work ?” 

Deacon Spring had been utterly silent all this time, 
but he now said, in a concentrated voice, that the boys 
well knew : 

would sooner put a bullet through Jerry’s head 
than let you have him for any such nefarious purpote 
as you propose. I wish you good-morning.” And before 
the astonished jockey could realize what had happened 
he was fairly bowed off the premises. Every moment 
the boys expected the storm to burst upon them, but all 
was still. No one came into the barn, neither were they 
called. They waited—for hours it seemed to them in 
their hot retreat—then, ss the dinner bell rang, Frank 
shook himself out of the hay. ‘‘ I'd rather go in and 
have it over with,” he declared, ‘‘than stay out here 
another minute.” 

‘*So had I,” said Joe, and he followed his brother 
down theladder. Their mother stood in the door as they 
approached the house. 

“Hurry, boys, and brush up,” she sald ; ‘‘ dinner’s 
all on the table.” 

‘‘What does it mean ?” asked Joe when they were 
alone in their room. 

‘‘T don’t know,” Frank answered, wrinkling up his 
brow perplexedly ; ‘‘ something pretty bad, I should 
say from my feelings!” 

Their father was no more taciturn than usual through 
dinner. As they were leaving the table he remarked, 
casually : 

‘You'll have to do considerable at that wood this 
afternoon, Frank. I see you didn’t get much cut this 
morning.” 

‘*T’ll help,” said Joe, as he exchanged glances with his 
brother. 

The afternoon wore -away—everything went on 
calmly. ‘‘ This is great deal worse than a fuss,” said Joe, 
restleasly. 

Early the next morning Deacon Spring harnessed 
Jerry into the best wagon and drove off. He was away 
all day. 

Just at eundown, as the boys were hanging over the 
gate and watching the road, they caught sight of an 


-approaching team. They eyed it listlossly at first ; then 


Frank suddenly exclaimed : 

Why, thats pa!” 

“No, ft isn’t!” declared Joe. ‘‘ Can't you see that’s 
a white horse with a regular huckleberry trot ?” 

2 -_ pa, anyway,” persisted Frank, taking a long 
look. ‘*‘ What ean have happened to Jerry ?” 

‘‘Ah, Frank!” said Joe, suddenly clutching his 
brother by the arm, ‘‘ you don’t belleve he could have—” 

‘**Could have what ?” asked Frank, hastily, as Joe 
stopped and groaned. 

‘* Swapped Jerry for that old plug ?” 

There was a how) of anguish from Frank as the horri- 
ble certainty began to creep over him. They were 
miserably silent fora moment. Then Frank burst out : 

‘Tf there’s anything I hate, {it’s a white horse !” 

‘* Knee-sprung too!’ said Joe. As the Deacon drove 
into the yard, he drew up beside them and said : 

‘*Come round to the barn, boys ; I want you to take 
Jerry out.” 

As he alighted from the wagon he turned to the boys, 
who had followed slowly, and said, with a look which 
made them wish they were under the hay again : 

** You’ll find this a very steady animal, boys. ” Then 
he walked into the house. 

The boys unhitched the traces without looking at 
each other; then, as Frank led out the meek, mild- 
eyed beast from between the shafts, he muttered through 
his teeth : 

‘«7’]] never call that old rack-a-bones Jerry. 
hanged if I will.” 

‘*Nor I,” said Joe. Then, the same thought striking 
them both at the same moment, with one voice they ex- 
claimed : 

‘Oh, why didn’t we come home from Perryville the 
other way |” 


be 


THE LITTLE HOSTESS. 
IL. 


By Mrs. Harrret A. CHEEVER. 


OW that the guest chamber is in order, our little 
housekeeper must next resort to the kitchen ; and 
if order and neatness are the first rules anywhere, surely 
they should be here. A kitchen {s one of the most im. 
portant rooms in a house, for what comes out of It goes 
far toward making up the comfort of home, and we 
firmly believe affects also toa great degree the dispo- 
sitions of the household. 
The late Henry Ward Beecher once said, in his witty 
way, “* Half the grace that’s going is nothing but food.” 


This undoubtedly {s very truth. Have none of our little 


friends ever noticed how nice and strong and able to 
enter upon the day’s duties they have felt when at 
breakfast the biscuit were brown outside and creamy 
within, the beefsteak just rare enough, or the omelet 
just puffy enough, and the fritters as light as could be ? 

It makes almost any one good-natured to have plenty 
of good, wholesome food ; and it cannot be either one or 
the other unless well cooked. Mr. Beecher was right, 
for many persons thought to be both gracious and 
righteous would, we fear, soon grow sour and surly if 
fed on heavy bread, poorly broiled steaks, and clammy 
cakes. 

But there! It is time we were at work again ; so now 
for rolled-up sleeves and a cooking apron long and wide. 
There are such things as cooking caps, but it is so 
pleasant to see a neatly arranged head uncovered, no 
matter whether the hair {s brown or black, red or flaxen ! 
Only be sure that it is safely secured, so that not a hair 
can fly, for if one should find its way into the cooking 
bow], oh dear, dear! That would be one of the most 
unfortunate of happenings. Though we may love Jen- 
nie, Nellie, or Bessie to distraction,.that would be the 
last place where even mamms would wish to see a hair 
of their heads. 

Always wash your hands very clean before begin- 
ning operations, and then avoid touching your hair or 
using your handkerchief, if possible. Form habits of 
scrupulous care when inthe kitchen. If you have time, 
it is a good plan to prepare raisins for fruit cake the 
day before you intend using them, as it takes consider- 
able time. To seed raisins, cut them open with scissors, 
pick the seeds out on the scissors’ points, then cut the 
large ones in four pieces, the smaller ones in two. Have 
acup of cold water beside you, and dip the scissors’ 
points in once in a while ; it will prove a great help. 

When 8 meal for company is in prospect, decide first 
just what you will have, and in good time for needed 
preparations. This will save you, or any one assisting 
you, all hurry or conofusion. And as we are about to 
prepare a goou, sensible supper for a company of young 
people, to be presided over by a young gir! both in the 
cooking and the serving, supposte we have some tea 
biscuits, a plate of sandwiches for those not liking to 
eat hot bread, a dish of temperance or lemon jelly, a 
platter of cold tongue, some ginger-snaps, and a tempt- 
ing but nct very rich frult cake nicely frosted. 

Cook will put the tongue on to boil, I know, because 
it will be too heavy for a little girl to handle ; but please 
notice how carefully she pricks it with a small steel fork 
after it has boiled three or four hours, to see if it is soft 
and tender. Then see how cautiously she will peel eff 
the outer skin or coating after removing it from the 
kettle. Should she tear itaway heedlessly it would pull 
out bits of meat, and then not slice handsomely. This 
may prove a useful thing to have seen and remembered 
when you have grown older and stronger. 

The jelly you will take pleasure in making yourself, 
itis done 80 easily. The cake and ginger-snaps can also 
be made to-day, but the biscuits and sandwiches must 
be attended to to-morrow, when the guests are expected. 
They can be prepared early in the afternoon, soon 
after dinner. 

Cook fs interested and obliging, and promises to help 
with the sandwiches and to make the cocos and put the 
biscuits in the oven just at the right time to have them 
beautifully browned by supper-time. 

Now open a package of gelatine, and put the contents 
into ‘a deep bowl. Over this pour a pint of cold water 
and let it stand ten minutes. Then pour over it a quart 
and a half-pint—a cupful is a half-pint—of boliing 
water, Cut two lemons in balves and squeezs out the 
juice, adding it to the gelatine and water ; then drop the 
lemons in 80 as to have the flavor of the peel. Add one 
and a half cupfuls of white sugar, and four or five 
pieces of stick cinnamon. 

Put this into a porcelain or any other nicely iined 


| kettle, and let it just come toa boil. Then take it from 


the stove, press the lemons to get out all the juice, and 
strain out the liquid through a tin or plated steve or 
a linen bag, add a teaspoonful of extract of lemon, and 
setaway tocool. It will not be stiff enough to put into 
a mold. This will make quite a quantity of jelly, 
quite enough for two or three meais for a moderate 
family. 


Now for theginger-snaps. Take a quarter of a pound 
of butter and a quarter of a pound of sugar, and half a 
pint, or breakfast cupful, of molasses. Next measure 
out a pound and a half of flour, and have ready dis- 
solved in a little hot water half a teaspoonful of saleratus. 
To mix them, put the molasses on the stove and let it 
boil up ; while the molasses is heating, stir the butter 
and sugar together, then pour the molasses into the bow] 
over the butter and sugar, and stir untf] they are well 
mixed and dissolved. Then stir in part of the flour and 
add the saleratus. Stirin the rest of the flour and a 
teaspoonful of ginger. It will be pretty stiff by this 
time, and should be. I am pretty sure Cook will offer 
to help with her strong arms fn this last kneading. 

Now take the ple-board and rolling-pin—if you have 
& glass rolling-pin you will not need to flour {t. Sprinkle 
the board well with flour and roll the little snaps as 
thin as wafers, taking only a little dough to roll at a 
time. Bake in a quick oven in the dripping-pan, or, 
better still, if you have them, on fiat sheets of tin. If 
made right, these are very, very nice. If the dough {s 


still too soft and sticky, Cook can rub in a little more 


flour, and she may have to show you how to roll them 
with a careful, patient movement. 

Here we are, ready for the little loaf of frutt cake. 
Mix a half acup of butter and acup anda quarter of 
sugar together until they are perfectly soft and creamy. 
Then beat two eggs thoroughly; use’a ‘‘ Dover” egg. 
beater 1f you have one; if not, a plated tablespoon will 
do. Add the eggs to the butter and sugar; after they 
are well stirred together add half a cupof sour milk 
and half a teaspoonful of saleratus which has been dis- 
so:ved in a Jittle hot water and cooled. Then add two 
and a half teacupfuls of flour. A teacup {s considerably 
smaller than the ordinary half-pint cup usually employed 
in making cup cake, so be careful to measure the flour 
for this cake in a teacup. Now stir in a teaspoonful of 
extract of lemon and the half-pound of raisins, al! con- 
venfently prepared. Butter a round cake-pan nicely, 
putting a lining of buttered paper in the bottom of the 
pan. Bake in a steady oven, and, on taking the cake 
from the pan, remove the paper at once from the bot- 
tom of the loaf.’ 

In our next talk I will tell how to make nice frosting 
in two different ways, also how to mix light biscuit and 
prepare even, delicate sand wiches. 


A TALE. 


OMETIMES we are puzzled as to what prayer really 

is. To kneel down and say a few words hurriedly 

is not prayer. certainly. I found a little book the other 

day called ‘‘ Daily Prayers” that contained a little talk 
on prayer : 

‘* Prayer is the uplifting of the heart to God, from whom 
alone we obtain grace to avoid what ts evil and to do what 
is good, and every blessing that we enjoy. Withont prayer, 
with which should be joined praise and thanksgiving, it is 
impossible for any to live a Christian life. St. Pan! tells 
us to ‘pray always,’ and there ts not a moment when we 
may not send up a short prayer to God even without using 
words. But we should have fixed times for praver. At the 
beginning of every day we should ask God’s blessing on the 
day commenced, and at the close of every day we should 
thank him for every mercy received, and ask pardon for 
stns committed. .. . Try and fix your thoughts before you 
begin. Do not only use prayers from a book, but also ask God 
in your own words to give you the help von moat want, and 
tell him in yonr own words of the sin yon have committed.” 


There are some heautiful prayers in this little hook 
that help you, and help you to find your own words : 


‘* I give thee praise and thanks, O Lord, for all the mer- 
cles of the past day. Continue thy loving kindness to me 


throngh this night, and preserve me from evil both in body 


and soul: throngh Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.”’ 

We all know the prayer Christ told us to pray. 
For the disciples did not know how to form their destres 
into prayer, or how to approach God. How heantifully 
and how clearly Christ fold us the way we should ap. 
proach God, as though he were our father—that !s, go 
to hfm in the same spirit we would go to a dearly loved 
earthly father. Christ sald, ‘‘ After this manner there- 
fore pray ye : ‘Our Father, which art !n heaven.’” And 
£0 we come, all little children, to our Father. And with 
just that spirit we can say : 

** Lord, into thy hands 1 commit my thonghts, words, and 
actions this day, to be guided according to thy holy wi'l. Be 
with me in all dangers, shield me tn all temptations, and 
preserve mein my going ont and coming in this day, and 
forever more. Amen.” 

You know how {t helps us, when walking over rough 
places or through crowds, to put our hand in that of 
some one we love who {a stronger and braver than we 
are. Now, prayer is the hand we place in Go's, and he 
will never drop it. We take our hand away i ae we 
do not ask him to help us. 


'T am Indehted for the rules for the ginger-snaps and cup cake 
—both of which have been divided—to Mrs. Cornelina’s book 
called ** The Yonnge Housekeeper’s Friend,.”’ the best cook-book 
by far for any young housekeeper which I have ever seen 

* Thomas Whittaker, New ; York. 
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down with a clearer manifestation of his grace and ; 
Sunpay 6 FTERNOON. power to bring a larger deliverance into a grander Ca- HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
naan and a greater chosen race, called out of all king- 
CALL OF MOSES.’ doms and all peoples. In this, that the God both of MOSES THE DELIVERER. 
THE a Moses and of Jesus is a God of deliverance, there {s no By Emitty Huntinaton MILLER. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. incongruity or inconsistency between them. 


4. In working out this deliverance God chooses human 
and imperfect instruments. He will not set Israel free 
nor lead Israel into its future home except through one 
of Israel’s own number. ‘‘I wiil send thee unto Pha- 
raoh, that thou mayst bring forth my people; ... and 
certainly I will be with thee.” Turn over to the New 
Testament, and compare with this first word of Jehovah 
to Moses the last words of Jesus to his Apostles: ‘‘ As 
the Father hath sent me into the world, even so send I 
you intothe world. . . . And, lo! Iam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” Through the whole 
ministry of truth and grace and love, from the day when 
God ordained Moses at the burning bush, from the day 
when God called the Hebrew shepherd from his mount- 
ain flocks, to the day when hecalled Dwight L Moody 
from his store, he has wrought for men through men ; 
and strange often has been the education by which he 
has fitted his co-workers. But not more strange was the 
sending of Moses into the forty years of exile in Midian, 
as the preparation for the life of a great statesman, than 
the sending of Paul to learn Pharisafc legalism and rit- 
ualism at the feet of Gamaliel as a preparation for 
preaching the liberty of the Gospel. In the fact that 
God works through men, and in the methods by which 
he prepares men for their work, the God of Moses {s not 
unlike the God of Jeeus and of Paul. 

5. The very name by which God at once reveals and 
conceals himself suggests the similitude between the 
Old Testament and the New Testament revelations. 
‘* Who art thou,” says Moses, ‘‘ and what is thy name ?” 
Perhaps his own curlosity was aroused, and he would 
search more deeply into the secrets of the divine nature ; 
perhaps he would prepare himself to meet that skepti- 
cism which he foresaw would greet him on every side 
from the Hebrew people when he came to them and an- 
nounced his commission. To this curious and ques- 
tioning spirit God wouches no other response than sim- 
ply, ‘‘I AM THAT IAM.” Moses no more than Job 
can by searching findout God. Whenin his last confer. 
ence with the disciples Christ pointed to himself as the 
way to the Father, and Pailip proffered a question like 
that of Moses at the burning bush, ‘‘ Show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us,” Christ’s answer was in spirit not 


HERE is a very common impression that the God 
of the Old Testament, and especially the God of 
Moses, is a hard, severe, and cruel Deity, having no 
sympathy with men, exercising no compassion toward 
them, and having no feeling for their weaknesses, in- 
dirmities, temptations, sins, and sufferings. This notion 
is not only often expressed by skeptical writers, but it 
receives a certain kind of sanction by representations 
frequently made in evangelical pulpits. If this were 
true, we should be compelled to belleve efther that 
Moses did not know the true character of God, or else 
hat Jesus of Nazareth did not. We may indeed well 
believe that Moses less clearly apprehended the true 
nature of God than did the only begotten Son of the 
Father; we may well "belleve, “too, ‘that it pleased God 
to make’a partial revelation ‘of jhimself in*the childhood 
of the race, and a fuller disclosure of ‘himself when the 
fullness of time had come ; that in the childhood of the 
race only a partial comprehension of his nature was in 
any wise possible, only a partial revelation of his na- 
ture therefore was possible. In other words, we may 
believe that there is a development in revelation, but not 
that there are inconsistent and incongruous disclosures, 
or that God is represented in one book as remorseless 
and unsympathetic, {n the other as tender and compas- 
sionate. In Exodus iil. we bavean account of God’s dis. 
closure of himself to Moses ; we have that which is the 
root out of which Moses’s whole conception of God and 
his government grew. The theme of our lesson to day, 
therefore, is ‘‘ The God of Moses.” Laying aside all 
preconceptions and prejudices, let us see what sort of 4 
portrait this chapter gives us. 

1. It shows us a self-revealing God ; 3 God who dfs- 
closes himself to the human race, and communicates 
with them. Inthe temple of Egypt there was a veil 
over which was the inscription, ‘‘ Who is he that shall 
draw aside my veil?” In Athens there was an altar ‘‘ To 
an unknown God.” That God fs veiled ; that he is un 
known; that he hides himself from human sight; that 
he is dumb, voiceless, a theory, a conception, a dream, 
an imagination or, if a reality, unknown and unknow- 
able—this has been the conception of pagan philosophy 

ona unlike that of Jehovah’s: ‘‘ Have faith in me, that I am 
aside the veil ; who makes himself Known; who comes in the Father and the Father in me, or else have faith in 
unto men and communes with them. Whether this be} ™¢ through the works.” “I AM,” says Jehovah to 
a true or false conception I do not stop here to argue ; | Moses; “you must trust me, and walk by faith in my 
but it evident that it is quite accordance with that | #*8urance, and not {n an cf 
set forth in the New Testament; the only difference | ™Y pereete and my purposes. I AM,” says Christ 
being that the God whom we see darkly, in a glass, even | © Philip ; “you must trust in me, and walk by your 
in the New Testament, we see yet more darkly, ina faith in me : not by an understanding of what the Father 
glass less clear, in the Old. is who hath sent me, or a comprehension of what the 

2 This God is one who is nct indifferent to the woes | Father purposes to accomplish in and by you.” In a 
and sufferings of his people; who looks upon their sense the Egyptian inscription, the Athenfan a!tar, and 
sffilctions; who hears their cry ; who knows their sor- Herbert Spencer's definition are true ; God is The Un- 
rows. Though through four hundred years he seems to known and Unknowable. The intellect tries in vain to 


be oblivious of the burdens and the bondage of the peo- draw aside the veil; but love and sympathy pass be- 
ple of Israel, their prayers and cries and tears came up hind it. Philosophy in vain endeavors to analyze and 
to him. Why he should wait so long before raising up interpret mother love : but the child in simplicity and 
for them a Deliverer and a Deliverance is indeed a mys. 
. Why for so many centuries he should have waited “1 e 
ell sion fs up for the human race a Deliverer and a | ‘2comprehensible “I AM ;” to be loved, trusted, obeyed, 
Deliverance is equally a mystery. And why the world | "ested on, but never to be measured fathcmei, and un- 
should have waited for s0 many long and weary centu- | 2¢rstood. 
ries for that Divine Deliverer to come again, to com- Sometimes, from my hillside home among the High- 
plete his divine deliverance for which Paul and hiscon- | !@0ds of the Hudson, I see, fifty miles away, obscured 
temporaries looked in their own time, is no less a mys- by haze and overhanging clouds, and partially veiled, 
tery. I seek not with curious inquiry to solve what God perhaps, in mist or rain, the distant outline of the Cats- 
has hidden, It is enough to note the fact that the God | Kfll range ; and then the veil is drawn aside, the tur- 
of Moses and the God of Paul are alike in this: that he | baned mist fs lifted off their foreheads, and that which 
knows, observes, watches, the tribulation of his chil. before was dim and indistinct stands out against the 
dren ; that he is nots God hunting or sleeping, to be dark background of sky in clear, intelligible outline, yet 
called back from the chase or to be awakened, buta | /eaving all the dress of gray rock and green tree and 
Father who perceives, who knows, and who will save. | foaming cataract and dark gloom, and fiitting sunshine 
3. The God of Moses has come down to deliver Israe] | breaking through the trees, to the imagination ; for at 
from its bondage, and to bring them up out of the'land of | best it is only an outline I can see. So in the Old 
bondage unto a good land, and a large; a land filled Testament I[ look upon the outline of my God vetled tu 
with abundance. Why he who could have lifted them | Cloud; in the New Testament the cloud ifs lifted, the 
as in the hollow of his hand across the intervening wil- | mist is cleared away, and through an stmosphere itke 
derness, and set them down in Canaan a fully organized | that of the most perfect October day I look on the ssme 
nation, should not have done it 1 can understand as little | Outline, distinct and beautiful against a heavenly back- 
as I can why he who could call forth the full-fledged | ground : and still it is but an’outline that I see of the 
bird by his voice, as he called forth the creative light by | Mystery and majesty of the nature [ shall never know, 


a word, leaves every bird to grow to {ts maturity and its | Dever be able even to explore until] I stand in His pres. 
power by slow processes ; as little as I can understand | €2C€, and am invited to know Him even as I am known. 


why, through eighteen centuries already, and no one Faith is the hand that grasps the offered gift, the 


knows through how many centuries yet tocome, he has 

been leading Christendom through a wilderness of igno- mouth that goods upon the bread of God, the voice that 

rance, superstition, and temptation, into the promised | 8#¥8 to Christ, Come in, thou blessed of the Lord ; 
f why standest thou without?” Sucha faith alone brings 


land of a future millennial kingdom. Itis enough here 
od of the Old Testam t us into vital connection with Jesus. Without tt you will 
Of the Ole § be none the richer for all his fuilness, and will perish of 


the twelve disciples are alike in this—that they are the 


aan 


‘ International Sunday-School Lesson for May 15, 1897.—Ex, | famine in the midst of plenty, like a man dylog of hun- 
iit ., 1-12, ger outside the door of a granary. 


faith reposes on it. The God of Moses and the God of 


T would be very interesting if we could krow al] 
about the life of Moses while he was growing up and 
being taught all the wisdom of the Egyptian people. His 
teachers must have heen the priests, for they were the 
only teachers ; and after he had listened to what they 
told him no doubt he often went home to his father and 
mother and talked with them about the gods of Egypt 
and the great God of heaven and earth, who had said he 
would never forsake his psople, but some day would 
surely bring them out of that land and give them a 
country of their own. The priests of Ezypt really had 
a@ great deal of knowledge, and Moses learned many 
excellent things, and became a very wise man. He was 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and was honored 
by the people; but as he went about in his splendid 
robes he must often have been sorry to see bow his own 
people were abused and cruelly treated, and felt as if he 
wanted to help them Perhaps he thought at first the 
best way to help them would be to stay in the palace 
and try to see that they were justly treated ; but he soon 
found that vould not do. He had to choose whether he 
would be a prince, and serve the gods of Egypt; or he 
only a poor, friendless man, taking his place with his 
own people for the sake of having God on his side. He 
chose to trust God, and go with his own people; and 
very soon he got into such danger that he had to escape 
secretly out of Egypt and go to live far cff in the land 
of Midian. There he found a friend, a; 001 man, who 
t-ok him into h's home and gave him his daughter for a 
wife, and there he lived very peacefully for severa! 
years. He was a shepherd, leading his great flocks of 
sheep from place to place, wherever there was grass for 
them to eat and water to drink; and so one day he 
brought them to the mountain of Horeb, the mountain 
that afterward came to be called the Mount of God 
because of the wonderful things that happened there. 
Here he saw 4 strange sight: he saw a bush not far off 
that seemed to be all in a flame, and yet it was not 
burned up. Moses watched it as he came nearer, but {t 
did not change ; there was the green bush and there was 
the glowing flame; so he turned astde to see what it 
could mean. Then God spoke to him from the midst of 
the flame. God called, ‘ Moses, Moses,” and Moses 
answered, ‘‘ Here am I,” just as Abraham did when 
God spoke to him. Moses truly bolfeved in the living 
God, who had cared for him in all his dangers, and he 
was not surp:ised to hear his voice, but he hid his 
face, and’ was afrald to look. Perhaps his mother had 
told him how God used to speak to h!s people, and 
he may have been waiting all these years for a mes- 
sage. But when the message came it only frightened 
him, for God told him he had a great work for him to 
do. 
The Lord said, ‘‘I have surely seen the : ffilction and 
heard the cry of my people, and I know their sorrows.’ 
Many a time they may have thought God had forgotten 
them, or did not care for them or hear their cry ; but he 
had heard all, and now he safd he was going to deliver 
them, and bring them into a good land, where there 
was room for them ali, and such abundant food 
that milk and honey would be as plenty as if they 
flowed in the brooks. This was all very pleasant to 
hear, but the Lord said, ‘‘ Come, now, and I will send 
thee to Paaraoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people 
out of Ezypt;” and then Moses; began to object. He did 
not want to go; he was afraid to go back ; he did not 
think he was the right one to do this great thing, and he 
was sure that neither Pharaoh nor his own people would 
listen to him. The Lord was very patient with Moses ; 
he told him just what he should say to the people, and 
what he should say to Paaraoh, and he promised to give 
him favor with the people so that they would obay him ; 
he gave him some wonderful! signs by which he might 
show the psople that God’s power was with him, and he 
promised to work wonders in the land of Egypt, so that 
Pharaoh ‘should let them go. When Moses was stil! 
afraid, God said, ‘‘ Certainly I will be with thee.” Was 
not that enough ? Could any evil befall him if God was 
with him ? When Moses said, ‘‘I am not elcquent. I 
am siow of speech, and of a slow tongus,” God sald, 
‘* Who made man’s mouth? Have notI, the Lord? I 
will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou sbalt 
say.” Even then Moses was afraid to try, until the 
Lord said that Aaron, his older brother, might go with 
him, and speak for him, and then at last Moses found 
courage to go and carry God’s message. The Lord sent 
Aaron to meet him, and after they had kissed each 
other, and Moses had told his brother all the Lord had 
sald, they went back together into Egypt. And though 
1; had been so hard for Moses really to believe that he 
was the man who was chosen to do this great work, he 
never wanted to turn back, but went right on from that 
time, only asking God, ‘‘ What shail [ do next ?' and 


then obeying. 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


F Moses hadn’t turned aside to see, he never would have 
seen. You must get out of a rut to get new revela- 
tions. Old orthodoxfes are forever arraigning men be- 
cause they turn aside. 
to backslide, but for turning aside they think there is no 
forgiveness. But Moses began to be great only when he 
began to turn from the old rut of conformity to the new 
path of fllumination. He didn’t seek the new path be- 
cause it was new, but because there was a light there 
which both paths needed. No man is hopeful or in a 
hopeful state who is not a seeker after light ; and if there 
is more light in the bush than there is In the lamp, the 
wise man wil] take to the heather and cultivate the 
dynamo instead of blubber. 


Blessed be he who can turn aside. Our wrapt and 
sordid life hardly stays to look at the arbutus, to hunt 
for God in the wayside flower, to find him in bush of 
the back side of the desert of our life. But lift your 
eyes! there is Sinai. And was not Calvary close toa 
garden? I sat me in that garden once, beneath that 
ancient: and hoary olive, whose progenitors may have 


shaded the Gethsemane of old, and, -reaking a flower 


from the beds well kept by pious hands, I saw a flame, 
a fire that burned not the bush of that red rose. Then 
I went tothe back side of the desert, and believed in 
God in Moses’s burning bush. The macrocosm {s not 
such a teller of secrets as the microcosm. Give me the 
telescope, but give me also the microscope. But he who 
never looked at microscopic perfection is unfit to look 
at perfection telescopically. The imagination of the 
telescope could never have been fertilized but for the 
revelation of the microscope. The flaming bush js the 
exodus from a world dear-and-alive to God’s universe, 
made of countless worlds of increasing enlightenment 


Let it be noted that Moses’ eticism of God took the 
insidious shape of ekepticiim about himself. When a 
man doubts himself in God’ shands he doubts the hand 
of God. Our reasons are vitiated for want of faith 
as often as our faiths are vitlated for want of reason. 
Many things that are absurd to reason are true to faith ; 
not that reason is a false gulde, but that much of our 
reasoning is assumption. Never implicitly trust your 
reason in religion until you have learned to trust God 
in faith. Lots of people are wasting opportunities of 
usefulness by halting in the back sido of the desert to 
find out the latest word on eschatology or teleology or 
aleonptology before they pull these poor fellows out of 
Pharaoh’s mud. 


There are calls for every body—some calls are louder, 
or rather some calls come to more attentive ears. There 
probably are various pitches to the calls, and we know 
there are various degrees of deafness in the ears. A 
man who has had Jarge experfence in misfortune, and 
who has cultivated a lively sense of right and wrong, 
will have louder calls, and will hear calls even if they 
are whispered. A lively conscience is the soul’s whis- 
pering gallery. Men differ as much in their moral 
capacity as in their moral culture, and a lively tact for 
justice is quite sure to end in honorary degrees. There 
is good reason to believe that Moses from a child had 
been among those who deeply felt the wrongs of his 
rece. It is quite likely that Jochebed might have writ- 
ten ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” under the powerful moral and 
spiritual impulses that moved her, had the evangel!/zing 
printing-press then been in vogue. 


Moses had the bronchitis awhile, and talked about 
- his crosses till a flash from the bush revealed one side of 

‘Sinal. He asked the Lord, Wouldn’t he please excuse 
him ? for the cross was too heavy. Suppose Moses had 
sat in an orthodox prayer-meeting in the back side of 
the desert, and heard one of the cross-bearing saints take 
up his customary rhetorical cross. There {fs just a 
chance Israel never would have had a Moses. You 
look at a great undertaking, and shrink from it. To 
cross the Red Sea certainly looks like a cross; but if 
Moses wades in, Pharaoh can’t swim out. Half the vic- 
tory is won by looking at the crowns. You know of 
some men who pluck victory out of defeat. I heard a 
successful man say recently : “‘ The place to find your 
money is where you ait it.” You remember that 
Gettysburg was won because the rebels made an attack 
on our lines just as our generals had decided to retreat. 
The Union army won simply because the commanding 
general didn’t get time to tell the boys in blue that 
they were whipped. 


A man {is nobody who hasn’t a cross on his back ; but 
he is only somebody when he doesa’t know it. To be 
bent on doing something is nature’sanodyne. We even 
admire our modern gladiator who fights with a broken 
arm better than the other Philistine who never suspects 
a cripple is humiilating him. Your martyr forgets his 
pain and sings hosannas. The last words of the divine 
martyr are complete. You tell me he suffers. [ agree. 
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Some folks think it is excusable | 


But he suffers notin aimself. He suffers for you and 


for me and for the joy set before him. There is only one 


joy greater than that of doing something, and that is in 
the joy of being something. If I could stand where 
Moses stood, I would be satisfied to take the we 
and the Promised Land on faith. 


A missionary who is always taking up his cross, In 
field native or foreign, will generally end in making a 
cross missionary. I appeal to the Home Secretary of 
the A. B. C. F. M. 


When Moses stopped making excuses he began to be 
more than expounder of theconstitution and laws of the 
theocracy ; he was the discoverer of both. It is not 
inaction that is godlike. He who saves a lost race must 
not be a lost man. When Moses found God he found 
Moses also. The most of the volunteers who are now 
undertaking to get Israel out of Pharoah’s brickyards 
are themselves stuck inthe mud. More folks like to 
elect their own mission than like to be elected, because 
he who accepts the honors of celestia! suffrage has to do 
something beside draw his salary. 


A man who thinks he {s afraid of God is simply 
frightened at his own unlikeness. The best man has 
reason in God’s presence to be frightened with himself. 
Moses hid his face as one instinctively must do when he 
starts to look the sun out of countenance. 


Reverence is a mixture of ignorance, fear, and love. 
If we knew more we should be more afraid of our igno- 
rance, but Jess in love wlth our reverence ; for reverence 
tends to quench inquiry in awe and to overwhelm curt- 
osity with power. If Moses had been thinking of his 
slippers he might never have turned aside, and might 
never bave investigated that flaming bush. Reverence 
is a vast improvement on {mpertinence, and real irrever- 
ence {s the idolatry of self, and the most hopeless athe- 
ism. But love is as much better than reverence as Cal- 
vary is better than Sinai. Moses’s first great step in 
religious progress was taken oniy when the great legte- 
lator put the love of truth ahead of the fear of truth. I 
know of men who revere the truth so deeply that they 
would let it altogether alone. To be afraid of light is to 
keep In the dark. The only way to find the flaming 
bush {is to turn aside. Truth is a wayside flower. Error 
is a plant grown in the heat, it may be, but in the dark. 
I went into a botanist’s experiment rooms recently. The 
‘professor had two plants—one in the sun, one growing 
‘in a dark closet. The former waa coming to fruition. 
The latter was colorless, almost structureless, light 
weight, limp, and lavender. It reminded me of an 


| ecclesiastic I once knew who shut himself up in a crypt 


to keep away from those he called ‘‘ greasy mechanics.” 
I pity a man whose saintliness affects only his noee. 


Some people fancy they can make themselves re- 
formers by first making themselves critica; but critics 
are the shaky timber out of which the devil makes 
cynics. No map is made great by voting everybody else 
is small. No man isa champion of freedom who is his 
own slave. No man is free whose chief concern is his 


in upiversal liberty. The freest moment of Lincoln’s 
life was that moment in which he wrote ‘“‘ A. Lincoln” 
beneath the Emancipation Proclamation. 


Every great commission has a red seal on it. Every 
heroic deed 1s signed in blood. Every great event has 
its commemorative. We never like to use the church 
till it is dedicated, and therefore we are more careful not 
to abuse it. Every great salvation is but the vestibule 
of new obligation. As soon as you get out of the mud 
you must wash. A% soon as you escape the Red Sea, 
beware the Dead Sea. The more we are saved from, the 
more should we save from. As light increases so does 
obligation. As you climb you must have broader 
horizons. Sinai is a logical result of that flaming bush. 
When you get light on the path of duty, there you find 
the path begins to lead out of the valley into the heights. 
The light at the foot of Sinai is to show you where to 
climb. The way to the Gospel of privilege is up the 
law of duty. The law is a ladder as well as a school- 
master. No man can come to liberty except through 
law. Sinal before Calvary is as necessary as Calvary is 
after Calvary. We never think that we do not needa 
bridge until after we have crossed it. 


No man can serve God well on the heights who has 
not first been through the depths with him. Before we 
can climb Sinai we must get out of Goshen. There is 
always a Red Sea between our subject and our object 
lives. Between slavery and freedom there are always 
salt floods of baptism. He who is unfit for slavery must 
see that he {is fitted for freedom. It is not every anarchist 
who deserves constitutional government. After you 
have served God in the salt sea of sorrow you are better 
equipped to serve him in fresh dew of joy. After you 
have learned to obey the whim of an autocrat you may 
be trusted better with the law of a constitutional king. 
After you have worshiped Jehovah in Gethsemane you 


may find Jesus on Calvary. 


own freedom. The true secret of individual freedom is. 


RESIGNATION. 


By THE Rev. K, 


‘Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done.’’—Luke 
xxii., 42. 

HE subject which I wish to speak about this morn- 

ing is Resignation ; and I wish that I could see it 

so Clearly and present it so adequately that it might be 

rescued from the low place it occupies in many minds, 

and seem a different thing from the dull, uncoveted 
quality we commonly think of. 

There is hardly any subject of more universal appli- 
cation. For what man {is there, no matter how serene 
his career, or how successful his life, who has never 
been really baffled, whose will has never been thwarted ? 
Is there any one in this worshiping congregation who 
is as rich, as happy, as strong, as wise or gdod as he 
would like to be, as he once thought he might be? It 
would be interesting to see any such man if he could 
be found—some one before whom the obstacles melted 
away, to whom aspiration and accomplishment, plan- 
ning and fulfillment, were one and the same thing. But 
no! you say, here I am, with the age-marks beginning 
to show. I never shall be much more than I now am, 
and what a poor little thing my life has turned out to 
be! You turn to look at the result, its meagerness, its 
lack of accomplishment,’and you sigh over it. There are 
the young men here ‘this morning—they perhaps think 
that a sermon on resignation bas small application to 
them, If any class are free and unhampered, they are, 
with their capital of physical strength unspent, with 
their ability to go where they please. But are their 
wills unchecked, their plans unthwarted? They must 
needs do unwelcome tasks, they must climb up the 
ladder of success one round at atime. The world comes 
to them and says with imperious voice, Do a hundred 
things that you don’t want to do. As we go on, life 
puts its restraints or {ts constraints upon us. It forces 
a bit between our teeth and pulls us back ; it lays 
a cutting whip upon us and compels us to go forward 
in a road we don’t want to take. 

And the worst of it is, or at least the fact of it 1s, that 
it is always going to be so. You never are going to be 
the man you want to be, do the things you want to do, 
get the happiness you alm to get. There never was a 
man, even though he was as strong and all-conquering 
as the first Napoleon, in whose mouth the words do not 
sound like the emptiest bluster, ‘‘I both propose and 
dispose.” I need be no prophet to predict that the 
young man {is not going to compass the success he alms 
for, the woman who is turning the world upside down 
for pleasure is destined to failure, the sufferer will 
alwaysturn his lips away from the bitter draugbt which 
will yet be always forced upon him. 

Now, if these things be true, do I not include you all 
in the application of such a subject as this? It sweeps 
us in, every one. When Jesus prayed, ‘“‘ Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt,” he prayed for a spirit 
of resignation which {s a necessity for us all. 

The question is, What sha)! this resignation be ? 

There is, first of all and commonest of all, a dull and 
pusillanimous submission. Men give way because they 
can’t help it, and because it hurts to kick against the 
pricks. It is a submission which takes the life out of 
them, to which thefr resson never consents, and which 
empties rather than fills the heart. 

They are resigned because they have to be. A man 
who is going to die says: ‘‘ I am in the current, and I 
cannot help myself. Ican hear the falls of death just 
yonder, and I know I shall soon go over.” Then he 
says, ‘‘I will pot fight the inevitable.” And a certain 
peace comes with the surrender. It is wonderful how 
nature accommodates herself to such things! But, as 
you look at him, if there is nothing more than this, can 
you call it victory ? He dies because he has to ; he goes 
‘like the quarry slave at night, scourged to his dun- 
geon.” You see no smile, no strength, coming from the 
thought of death. Paul in his prison heard the jailer 
with his keys fumbling at the lock, and he knew he was 
to be led out tothe block. Then he wrote, ‘‘ The time 
of my departure is at hand.” Look at the figure which 
is in the original of that word departure, and you see it 
refers to the loosening of the fastenings of a ship pre- 
paratory to sailing. ‘‘ You have got to die,” says the 
edict of the court to Paul. He accepts it; he trans- 
forms it. You see him going to death as a man who has 
been absent ‘long from home and friends steps on the 
deck*of a proud ship whose anchor is being weighed by 
the singing sailors, whose fiag floats in the breeze, and 
whose white sails are spread. How that word, ‘‘ You 
have got to,” is transformed when a man, realizing the 
sweetness and blessedness that there is in the necessity, 
gays with joy, ‘‘I will,” feeling that it is a sentence to 
be happy that he is condemned to be free. 

This, I repeat, is the most common sort of resignation 
—men submit only because they have to, and not because 
they have such falth in God that they realize the 
dreadfulness of having it otherwise than as he has de 
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creed. So they are resigned to occupying a humble 
place in life, and to performing their daily tasks and 
suffering their various sorrows. They know the load is 
tied on so securely that they will only waste themselves 
in the effort to shake it off. That high experience is 
very rare in which a man sball be so sure of God’s good- 
ness that he will say, with the Apostle who had been 
distressed by a thorn which the divine hand was press- 
ing deep into the tender flesh, ‘‘I will rather glory in 
mine infirmities.”” A poet msy give the exhortation, 
‘* Be not like dumb, driven cattle,” but what is the out- 
look which you get as you look off at the world? Does 
not life hold the whip, and is it not driving men? 
‘‘Dumb, driven cattle’—they are doing this, and bear- 
ing that, and taking such a road, because they must 
They have learned not to look up or qvestion, but are 
pressed unwillingly, by the force of circumstances, into 
the places which they occupy. 

Now, a8 we go on to get some better, truer view of 
this grace of resignation, let us say, in the first place, that 
it is natural and sinless to want to have our own way in 
the world. I have spoken in a misleading wav if I 
have led you to think that we ought not to assert our- 
gelves and should have no plans of our own to work out. 

Look at Jesus in this trial hour in the garden, to 
which our text points. He saw the cross opening its 
arms for a dreadful embrace to-morrow. His human 
will wanted it otherwise; his natural human instincts 
prompted him to flee the approaching anguish. A fear- 
ful struggle went on, and the victory was not won at 
once. ‘‘ Let this cup pass from me,” he pleads while 
the bloody sweat mingles with the dew-drops at his 
feet. The hours passed on, the star which hung over 
the brow of Olivet bad long since set, the full moon 
had climbed near the zenith. He turned away his 
face from the draught which would blister his lips ; 
thrice he took the cup as it was presented and put 
aside. But at last his own will became coincident 
with that of the Father. Though he were a Son, he 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered. 
So, that we should want our own way in the world 
is not wicked; that we should only surrender it as 
did our Lord, through prayer and tears and dreadful 
strain, is natural. ‘‘ This is my plan of life,’ says the 
eager young man, and how he fights to fulfill it, though 
Providence seems to sketch before him. another plan in 
which he can dimly descry the outlines of sorrows and 
reverses. Some joy is about to be taken away from the 
home, some sorrow presents itself at the door, and an 
inmate of that home rises in agitation to shut the door 
and keep the intruder out. It is an awful struggle, 
but that sorrow comes in and seats itself at that fireside, 
to go no more out forever. Some who look on will see 
the stains of the blood-sweat on the wan and pallid face 
of him who has been in the fight with adverse circum- 
stances. Well also if they can see the calm acceptance 
of what bas been forced upon him, if in that confilct 
with God some one has overheard the prayer of the 
wrestling Jacob, ‘‘I will not let thee go unless thou 
bless me.” This struggle is natural—it leads up to the 
victory which comes through the dental and the defeat. 
Men are brought face to face so with God’s purposes, 
and in seeing the tenacity with which he holds on to 
them, in spite of crying and tears, they are led to realize, 
as even Jesus seemed to have learned, that there is no 
other way to have life crowned with success. 

The truest success will come in the assertion of 
the human will, and then also in the superior 
assertion of the divine will—somehow in the union of 
these two. There is one phrase often on the lips of men, 
and sometimes of moral teachers, which I think we 
ought to repudiate. It is said that God sets himself to 
break the willof man. If we ever use the words, it 
ought to be with a clear idea that they do not mean the 
annulling or destruction of that will. For the will of 
man is as distinct and real a thing as the will of God ; 
it is a small copy of his. It is the prominent feature in 
that image of God in which we are every one made, 
though it may not be the strongest feature. God cannot 
ignore or destroy it and leave the man a man, for it is 
one of the essential elements of his constitution. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that God sets himself to 
break in the wild, untamed will of man, and not to 
break itdown. He does as the horseman does with the 
wild horse on the plains. He lassoes the snorting creature 
and brings him down, he forces the bit between his 
teeth, he brands him with the hot iron, and teaches him 
through suffering to obey. What a useless thing he was 
in his untamed state—what a vain and emply life was 
his! But now he pulls the load, he bears his rider, he 
is never valueless except in those moments when the 
old, wild nature reasserts itself. Now, in doing the will 
of a higher intelligence he first fiads the true scope of 
his own existence, and that flerce, fiery nature, instead 
of being lost, only makes him the more serviceable in the 
world. To attempt to break the will of a man would be 
like snapping the steel spring, or drawing all its temper 
out of it. What one does with that, the spring of a watch, 
for instance, is to constrain it, and yet give it a chance to 
act. Unwound, it would lie all abroad and be a value- 

ker 


less thing. Wecabin and confine it, and so it gets 
resiliency and becomes a force. Itis broken in, but not 
broken up. We would like to be as free as that uncolled 
spring, but God puts a pressure upon us. He winds a 
man up: he puts him in position where he must show 
his fine temper, what power is inhim. He bringsa 
pressure to bear upon him, and in so doing he finds his 
place and becomes a factor in the world. So he does 
something in harmony with what God himself is doing, 
as that watch keeps time with the passage of the stars. 

In the most perfect human lives there is a blending 
of these two: the wil] of man works, and the wili of 
God. In any career that amounts to anything men are 
not swept along as dried leaves fly before the wintry blast. 
They are not drudges who do their tasks only because 
they must! They are not slaves wno bear their sorrows 
because they have to! If one could look into the heart 
of things he would see that the truest human life was 
the working out of both of these, the assertion of the 
human will bending at the same time to the superior 
assertion of the divine will. Perhaps we could picture 
the result in what we know of the motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies. There are at least two forces at work to keep 
each world in its place. The centrifugal and centripetal 
forces make them pursue an undeviating path. There 
is something pulling the world out of its path, tending 
to make it fly off at a tangent into remote regions of 
space to its own destruction and the disorder of all 
things. Then there is the attraction of a sun at the 
center—it is constantly pulling the world in upon itself. 
And between these two the flying ball goes just right, 
and the astronomer is able to make his almanac, confident 
that the world will arrive on time at any given point in 
spac3. The one power is not broken, it is only guided 
and dominated by the other and superior power from 
which proceeds its light and warmth and life. , 

Or we may liken it to the growth of a tree. What 
gives, at any rate in part, the curve to the limb which 
overreaches the path? Twothings. There is the up- 
springing, aspiring life causing the limb as it grows to 
push straight up in the air. Then there is the force of 
gravitation. The mother which bore it is trying to draw 
it down to its motherly bosom, and that in part makes’ 
the beautiful curve that we see. We mark how the two 
powers work together. They are harmonious and not 
discordant, yet each asserts itself. From God proceeds 
this wonderful power of will we each possess ; then his 
will asserts dominion. He cannot take ours away or 
humble it without reducing a man below the level of a 
man—that is, unmaking him as a man. | 

You might, if you desired, draw out other analogies 
to show the uniun and the power that comes from it: 
you might refer to the bow, with its tension made cap- 
tive by the string, and so made useful; or to the mount- 
ain torrent, with its willfulness and force which the 
banks circumscribe, so that at last it lies under the laden 
vessel, becomes the beauty and riches of the meadow, 
and turns the mill-wheels in its way. But, leaving that, 
I want you to see how this is a large <lement of what 
we call conversion. So often in the New Testament it 
is called being obedient. God’s will asserts its dominion 
over man’s, the man lets himself be subject, and he 
begins then to be what he was meant to be. Think of 
the story of ths prodigal! The unspoken commands of 
his father, the orderinr of his home, were irksome to 
the young man. He asserted his freedom, he worked 
his own sweet will, or unsweet will, and we know what 
came of it. His morning and evening prayer was, 
‘* Not as thou wilt, but as I will ;” and the unconfined 
flames of his passions soon made a conflagration of his 
whole nature. But though he had gone far away, a 
long, strong cord still held him. Suffering and want 
were pressing his human will into obedience, and at 
last he came back, in the spirit of obedience, to be sub- 
ject to those commands which fulfill themselves without 
any machinery, to take upon him the yoke that is easy. 
Then his life first had meaning and power when he sub. 
mitted his will to that of the father. Then it had its 
true setting ; for a life that is out of true relations with 
God is like a jewel that has fallen into the dust. 

This brings us tothe consideration of the voluntart- 
ness that there must be in all true resignation; and that 
can never be unless men are fully persuaded that there 
are reason avd wisdom and goodness in that which is 
forced upon them—that is, unless they are persuaded 


| that ft is a Father’s hand which presents the bitter cup 


for them to drain. Turn again to this story of Jesus in 
the agony in the garden. He saw distinctly a hand 
holding up to him that draught from which his lips 
shrank. He cried, in agonized appeal, ‘‘ Oh, my Father !” 
It was not the force of circumstances which had put him 
in that awful plight, not the machinations of bis enemies 
or the grasp of the law. Nor was it simply a living 
will and intelligence without love, as once the whip of 
the taskmaster in Egypt caused the drops of blood to 
fall from the backs of his ancestors down upon the clay 
they were molding into bricks. He looked up, and saw 
the Father. It was a dreadful cup; but at last he was 
persuaded, as it was held out so persistently to him, that 
there was no other way in which he could fulfill his 


mission, no other way in which God’s blessed purpose 
for all his poor, lost brothers could be accomplished. 
So, although the air about him seemed al] tremulous 
witb those twelve legions of angels who seemed to only 
wait one word to flash into sight and turn the hour of 
surrow and defeat into one of joy and victory, he refused 
to say the word ; and presently he stretched out his own 
hand, and took the cup, and made it hisown. When 
you see him later, it is no broken, despairing man whom 
you observe. ‘‘I ama king,” he says, never lowering 
his glance in the presence of Pilate. ‘‘I am fulfilling a 
mission,” he says again ; ‘‘ for this end was I born, and 
for this cause came 1 into the world.” And never did 
the shout of a conqueror, when he had scaled the ram. 
parts, and stood upon the heights, and was shot down 
in the moment of victory, mean so much as that shout 
whose reverberations must have reached heaven when 
he cried, a few hours later, just as his eyes closed, “It 


is finished.”” Do you see here any trace of a broken 


will? His strength was in the fact that his natura! 
human will had at last, through suffering, come into 
perfect consonance with the will of the Father. Here 
is a picture of true resignation, a voluntary surrender to 
the will of God. 


And that is what it must always mean. The very | 


word resignation strives to tell us some such story. It 
means to sign back, and you can picture various ways, 
which will let light upon the word, in which that sign. 
ing back might occur. You can thivk of a father deed 
ing over to his boy a parcel of ground, and then of the 
boy’s coming back some day and confeasing that because 
of weakness and ignorance he had not been able to make 


much of the piece of land, and asking his father to take. 


it again, preferring to do his work within the sphere of 
his father’s wisdom and strength, and so signing back 
to him what he had deeded over, and feeling now not 
leas rich, but really richer and happier than before. 

Is not that the true account of that prodigal of whom 
we were just now thinking? ‘‘ Give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me,” he to his father. And he 
divided unto them his living, and the younger boy went 
away into the far country. The day came when this 
liberty of his became a real bondage, and he determined 
that he would go home and sign it back. He made up 
his mind what speech he would make: ‘‘ Make me as 
one of thy hired servants.” But the father’s love pre. 
vented that servile speech, though it did not prevent his 
surrender of that false liberty, his giving into wiser, 
better hands what he had shown himself unable to take 
care of. We sign our false liberty back when we come 
to God in conversion. 

Or yet, once more, you can think of some mild, pater- 
nal, really transcendental, slavery in which men shal! 
be, and of some of them as growing restless, and getting 
a paper from their master which shall let them go free ; 
and then you can imagine their finding out that the old 
bonds were freedom, and this new freedom was bond. 
age, and returning to the master and signing back the 
misleading liberty. That is hardly a fancy plcture 
God wants to hold each soul fast in the bondage of wise 
just, beneficent laws. They fret against them, and he 
lets them go free, and many of them have come back 
and delivered themselves up to him after sad trials 
and failures. Look at St. Paul—what a willful man, 
what an unmastered man ! Then look at St. Paul again, 
and watch him as he sits down to write his great letters. 
He likes to begin in this way; he does it more than 
once: ‘‘ Paul, the slave of Jesus Christ.” 


Now, here is the highest reach of life in this kind of. 


resignation which we are thinking of—to get up to the 
point where we can see that the will of God {s so good 
and blessed that to thwart it must mean misery and 


failure, that to do and suffer it will make life full and 


finished. Then a man will not open willingly his lips 
to swallow a draught forced upon him, but he will take 
the cup in his own hands and drain it to the dregs. The 
result of all the discipline of life will not get beyond 
this. And no one can ever attain to it except as he {s 
perfectly assured that infinite wisdom and infinite good. 
ness are directing all the events of his life. If he can 
believe in a Father, in unerring Providence, then may 
he stand on those heights above all storms where the 
sweet souled Faber must have stood when he sang : 


‘* I worship Thee, sweet will of God ! 
And all thy ways adore. 
And every day I live I seem 
To love thee more and more. 


‘* He always wins who sides with God ; 
To him no chance is lost. 
God's will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 


‘* Tll that He blesses is our good 
And unbiest good is il! ; 
And ali is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will.”’’ 


This, I say, is the very highest reach of faith—to take © 


that which bears in us the pecullar stamp of the divine 
image, which is our last peculiar possession, and bring it 


back to Him. Faber speaks from the religious side. 
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from the standpoint of a chastened soul, when he sings ; 
and Tennyson speaks from the standpoint of the 
thoughtful, philosophical poet when he cries, in the 
opening of the ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’—and it seems to me I 
do not know anything more profound than these two 
lines— 
‘*Oar wills are ours, we know not how— 
Oar wills are ours, to make them Thine.’ 

Here and now in the closing moments of the life of 
Jesus we hear him praying that he may make this last 
final ascent, thiscompietesurrender. Yet this had been 
the keynote of his life. Hesaid, ‘‘ I came not to do mine 
own will, but the will of -him that sent me,” and he has 
put upon our lips this prayer: ‘‘ After this manner 
pray ye: Our Father, which art in heaven, thy will be 
done on earch as it is in heaven.” 

It is wonderful to think that in all God’s creation man 
is the only creature who disobeys. The hosts of heaven 
are obedient, and because they are obedient, 

‘*the stars are kept from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens are fresh and strong.”’ 


No living thing travels out of its ordained path; no 


_ bird’s song is off of the key; no flower or leaf sets up 


for itself ; the stormy winds fulfill God’s word ; the light- 
nings come to him and say, Here we are; no crested 
wave on the bosom of the deep disturbs the equillbrium 
of nature; the half-omnipotent sea knows its bounds ; 
every pebble on every beach, every mote on every sun 
beam, responds to the commands of an inflexible law ; 
pothing is out of order, nothing disob2ys except as it has 
caught theinfection of man’s gin, and, holding the mirror 


up to him in his wrong-doing, reproaches him for its 


degradation, for the vanity to which he has subjected it. 
Here stands man, at the head of all, with this awful gift 
of will, with this power of asserting himself against 
God. But still he prays, and stil) he struggles as he 
prays the prayer which Jesus taught him, ‘‘ Thy will 
be done on earth as it is heaven,” even as those bright 
beings do it who need no commands, but anticipate the 
will of God. 

This prayer bas been answered, {is being answered, and 
shall be answered. By and by man of his own accord 
shall fall into line. No longer shall he be out of joint 
with God’s purposes. Then, when one impulse sweeps 
through humanity, shail be fulfilled the prayer which 
bas escaped from the lips of longing, expectant men— 


‘Thy will be done ”—not just suffered or endured, but 


‘* done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

I would like to feel sure that I have to some degree 
redeemed this grace of resignation in yourthoughts. As 
I began by saying, this subject applies to us all. And, 
as I said at the start, we will never compass our own 
will in this world. We will be balked in the effort to be 
rich or happy or strong. The only question is, How 
shall we accept being balked in this way? Shall it be 
in a dull and sullen submission ? Or shall we say, ‘‘If 
I had been permitted to carry out my plans it could 
never have been so good and blessed as it is now”? That 
you will say if you really believe in God as your Father. 
You will say, ‘‘ God’s veto, God’s diversion of my efforts, 
has given me all that I have now that js best.” 

Shall you not rise even higher than that, and come and 
consciously and voluntarily put your life in God’s 
hand, signing back to him the freedom he gave you, but 
which you do not know how to use aright without him, 
and registering yourself ‘‘the bondservant of Jesus 
Christ” ? 


WHAT CAME OF A BROOMSTICK. 


RAT boys, if they be’ant plaguy bad— 

comin’ and hollerin’ and disturbin’ folks as 
wants to be quiet! Why can’t they go peaceable-like, 
and not make theirselves so owdacious by their goings. 
on in this way !” 

Bo exclaimed a little old woman as she flourished an 
old broom in the faces of a dozen or more lads who had 
congregated in front of the door of a mission hal! opened 
for a preaching service for the first time on that Sunday 
evening. I was doorkeeper, and a pretty hard time I 
had with these boys, who were determined to do. all the 
mischief possible by shouting, stone-throwing, and door- 
kicking. Amid the uproar this old Mrs. Green had sal- 
lied out to try and sweep the narrow street clear of 
obstructions with her old broom, She lived three doors 
below the mission hall, in a cellar half underground. 
When at length the disturbers had been induced to 
retire, I went to thank the old lady with the broom, and 
to find out who she was. | 

‘* Please to come In, sir ; you’re welcome to our ’umble 
’ome, sir. That's my husband, James, bin crippled in 
his legs these five years come next Christmas; can’t 
move out nohow, poor soul! And them boys do behave 
awful bad. I can’t think what their fathers and mothers 
be thinkin’ of, lettin’ ‘em out this way on a Sabbath 
evening !” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Green, it was very kind of you to come 
and help drive them away, and I am really sorry that 
they have been such a nuisance. I was very much 
afraid some of you good people would object to our 


holding those evening meetings if the bad boys congre- 
gated in the street for the purpose of disturbing. How- 
ever, it is now all quiet, so won’t you put on your bon. 
net and shawl, and go in for half an hour to the preach- 
ing? I will stay and keep your husband company, 
and at the same time I can keep a lookout on‘the boys 
if they return to their miscalef.” 

‘“Thank you, sir. I think I will. ’Tiss long time 
since I attended any place of worship, and it might doa 
poor old soul like me some good ; leastaways, ’twon’t do 
me no harm, I reckon.” 

Whilst she was in at the hall I remained talking 
with old Mr. Green. He was an intelligent man, who 
had worked at file-cutting all his life, and now failing 
health rendered him unable to go out to earn his living. 
I found he was professedly a religious man, who ap- 
peared to value and reverence the Scriptures and the 
houre of God. He frequently expressed his sorrow at 
being unable now to attend public worship on account 
of his diseased legs. 

Service being over at the hall, in came Mrs. Green, 
her face shining like that of an angel. ‘‘ Bless the soul 
that ever you came inside of this here little place, and 
got me to go to meetin’. ”*Tjs the happiest day of my 
Iffe. I never heard sich talk as that man gave us 
to-night ; he put it so plain, and showed us how we 
was all poor, lost sinners, and as how the dear Lord 
Jesus died for us, that I just let go all my burden of sin 
at his blessed feet as I sat there, and he has filled me 
with joy. Why, I’m saved this very night! I allus 
thought that folks couldnt ever tell whether they was 
saved or not till the Judgment Day, but now ’tis so 
plain and stmple-like. He has been punished forall our 
sins, and so he can forgive them all to once. Why don’t 
them ministers preach just like he in the hall there ? 
'Twould doa mighty lot of good toa number of poor 
folks just like me James, my dear, I was never so 
happy in all my life; ’tis the blessedest day ever I’ve 
a-knowed.” Tearsiof joy ran down the face seamed by 
many & sorrow and trouble, and the newly found bless 
ing of salvation had already begun to smooth out some 
of the wrinkles. 

** And just to think, too, that it should all come about 
thro’ that there old broom of mine, and them wicked 
boys making all that noise, and my going out after 
them, and then you coming in after me Well, the 
Lord be good to a poor sinner like me, and no mistaxe. 
’Tis just wonderful, wonderful !” 

‘* What was it that helped you most in the sermon, 
Mrs. Green ?” I asked. 

‘* When he sald, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’ it seemed 
| just meant for me, and I came to Him and he gave me 
rest.” 

I burried home, glad to carry the tidings of at least 
one soul born again through the opening of the hall for 
the Gospel preaching. I became much interested in the 
old couple, and frequently looked in on them as time 
permitted in order to read the Bible with them. I 
always found them ready for my visit. The old man 
sat in his chimney corner, his best skull-cap on his bald 
head, his Sunday pocket-handkerchief neatly arranged 
across his knees, a clean cloth on the little rickety round 
table, the hearth swept up and polished for the occasion, 
and an old Bible placed on the table for my use. Olid 
Green always undertook the responsible duty of keeping 
the solitary dip candle snuffed, and this was done with 
the utmost solemnity and care, his spectacles being ad- 
justed for the purpose of seeing clearly his work. He 
might have been the high priest trimming the lamps in 
the Jerusalem Temple, so sacredly and reverentially was 
the tallow candle attended to. His tears flowed freely 
at times, specially when any remark made by me en- 
abled him to turn the conversation on to the state of his 
diseased legs, and the pain he endured at nights. He 
frequently expressed his extreme delight at my weekly 
visits, and, whilst I was reading and talking, would 
nod his head approvingly, interjecting many an 
‘*Amen!”’ Ah!” Yes!” ‘‘Oh !” *‘ Very true!’ ‘‘ Most 
comforting !” ‘‘ What would the likes of us do if it 
weren't for the Almighty!’ etc. But I was not satis- 
fied. I felt I had not got at the old man’s conscience, 
and I doubted very much the sincerity of all his pro- 
fessions of faith and piety. , 

Passing along an adjoining street one day, I was 
hailed by a good Christian woman, who said to me, 
‘* That old Mr. Green whom you are visiting {s a regu- 
lar old hypocrite ; he serves poor Mary, his wife, shame- 
fully, and the language he uses shocks all the neighbors. 
She is a good, patient old body, waiting on him most 
diligently night and day. He wants some very etraight 
talk on his sinful ways.”’ 

And so that is the true character of tt’: old man, 
thought I; he shall have a different kin’ of talk next 
Thursday eveping. At the usual bour I was in my 
accustomed chair, and with the customary surround- 
ings. After the preliminary exchange of inquiries, I 
opened the Bible and turned to Romans ili., remarking, 


Green, that perhaps may interest you.” 


‘*] want to read you a part of a chapter to-night, Mr. | 


** Very well, sir; it does us a great deal of good to 
hear you read. Don’t it, Mary ?” Accordingly, I read 
slowly verses 1to19 Ah! wonderful solemn chapter 
that, sir, ain’t it ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Green, but do you think it {s al) quite 
true ?” 

‘* Undoubtedly, sir, ‘tis the word of God. Ah! I 
can’t go to church now as I used to. Me and Mary 
never missed a Sunday years gone by.”’ 

‘‘Let me read some of it again to you--verse 10. 
‘There is none righteous ; no, not one.’ ” E 

“*"Phey’re a bad lot round this part of the city, str.” 

‘** There is none that understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh after God.’ Do you think that describes you at 
all, Mr. Green ?’ 

‘‘No, sir, thank the good Lord. 
prayers reg’lar.” 

‘* «They are all gone out of the way ; they are together 
become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one.” What do you think of that verse ?” 

‘Why, sir, tis true of this place, if ever anything 
was true. I never lived among such a lot of wild, bad 
people afore I com’d here. They’ve no respect for 
theirselves, neither God nor man nor devil.” 

“*Pheir throat ig an open sepulcher; with their 
tongues they have used dece!t.’”’ 

‘*Ah! them boys do tell jies awful bad. You can’t 
believe a word they say. I've heerd them call my good 
wife there all sorts of bad names, when they knowed I 
couldn’t come after them, the young rascals.”’ 

‘** Phe polson of asps is under their !ips : whose mouth 
is full of cursing and bitteroess ’ Do you think that in 
anyway applies to your lips, Mr. Green ?”’ 

‘* Haven't I always said, Mary ”’ (turning to his wife), 
** that the language of this street was horrid ? Well, the 
Scripture is true, sir. Pity the folks about here can't 
come and listen to such beautiful readin’ as thie—it 
might do ’em a lot of good. But you see, sir, they’re a 
low, ignorant lot—don't seem to care noways for these 
things ; do they, Mary ?” 

‘* Well, James, we must pray for them, !f they don’t 
know better,” said Mary. 

I continued : ‘‘ ‘ Their feet are swift to shed biood , de 
struction and misery are in their ways.’ Would that be 
a description of your past life as God has seen it, Mr. 
Green ?” . 

‘* No, sir—no, sir. I thank the Lord them’s none of 
my ways. Wouldn't hurt a fiy, sir. Never spoke a 
word against the neighbors, never.” 

‘** The way of peace have they not known, and there 
is no fear of God before their eyes.’ Have you had 
the fear of God always before your eyes, Mr. Green ?” 

‘* Always, sir. Leastaways, I’ve tried to do my best, 
and have always paid my way, and don’t owe nobody 
anything, and hope I never shail, through the Lord's 
mercy.” 


I’ve sald my 


‘‘ Then I suppose you would be ready to say that not 


one of these verses describes you at all ; there is nothing 
I have read to you that fits on to your past life.” 

‘* No, sir, I thiak I may say nothing. It’s a wonder. 
ful chapter as applied to the nelghbors ; seems to me 
you couldn’t have picked out a more true bit than that 
is; Ouly, you see, sir, they won’! belleve it.” 

I closed the Bible slowly, and was silent for a few 
moments ; then looking at him very steadfastly, I said : 

‘* Mr. Green, the Bible is all wrong ; we cannot depend 
on a word of it. It isnottrue. I won’t read you any 
more of it. God has madea huge mistake in saying, 
‘There is none that doeth good—no, not one’ You say 
not one word of that chapter applies to you, or {fs true of 
you ;. then if you are right it muet be allie. Elther you 
are as bad an old sinner in the sight of God as ever 
stepped this earth, and are full of hypocrisy and canting 
humbug, or else the Bible is full of lies. Both cannot 
be right. Now, which is right ?” 

First he looked at Mary, then he looked into the fire, 
then he wiped his eyes carefully, and went solemnly 
through the process of snuffing the candle, carefully ad- 
justing his spectacles for the purpose. ‘‘ You se ,, sir, I 


be’ant no scholard, and I don’t know all about these 


things.” 


‘“‘ Of course, if you are right, Mr. Green, we can put 


the Bible away at once, and we will read something 
else.” I then took out of my pocket a little book entitled 
‘‘Old Adam,” which was the description of the conver- 
sion of an old, self-righteous factory-worker iu the North 
of England, who for years had been trusting to his 
church-going and religion to take him to heaven, but 
who had at Jsst ylelded his heart to the Lord Jesus, and 
confessed his need of him, shortly afterwards dying at 
peace. As I read I saw how intensely interested my 
aged listener was ; the tears rolled fast down his cheeks, 
and the state of the candle was forgotten as he followed 
the story of old Adam. When I finisied I laid the little 
book down, offered -prayer, and bid them good-night. 
A week passed away, and on my next visit he greeted 
me with—‘' You’ve come to see ‘ o!d Adam’ once more, 
sir, and, praise the Lord, it is no longer ‘o)d Adam’ or 
‘old Green,’ but ‘a new creature in Cuorist Jesus.’” 
The Spirit of God had done his work, and the self. 
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righteous old man was now & child of the living God, 
drinking in the sincere milk of the Work. Two years 
he lived to testify of his Master, and then passed away to 
join the multitude of redeemed spirits. Mary still lives 
in the same cellar, and the Mission Hall flourishes, prov- 


ing a Pool of Bethesda to many an affilcted soul. 
Gro. SOLTAN. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE TEMPERANCE AGITATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Intemperance in Great Britain reached {ts high water 
mark—or rather high spirit mark—in 1876. In that 
year the estimated drink bill of her thirty-three 
million people was $735,000,000, or $35,000 000 more 
than the estimated bill of our fifty-five million people ! 
Had this rate°of expenditure continued, England’s bill 
last year would have been $805,000,000. Instead of 
this, it was but $705,000,000. So much for financial 
statistics. 

This decrease in the consumption of liquor has been 
due to the increased number of total abstainers. Wine- 
drinking is no longer a matter of course, and the 
churches, especially the dissenting churches, are taking 
hold of the temperance question as of the first importance 
in their religious work. Even in Scotland, ro famous 
for its drunkenness, this is being done. In the April 
‘*Forum” the Rev. John Snyder says that the Free 
Church of Scotland ‘‘has one thousand and thirty-five 
congregations, and among them five hundred and fifty 
of the ministers, seven-elghths of the theological students, 
and a large proportion of the Christian workers are total 
abstainers. The like istrue of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland.” In England and Wales it is only the 
‘highest ” and the lowest grades of society which have 
failed to be affected by the total abstinence agitation. 
The army of teetotalers is estimated at three millions. 
The tradespeople and the better class of artisans are 
profoundly in sympathy with the agitation, and as these 
constitute the backbone of the Liberal party, that party 
is becoming more and more strongly committed to 
temperance legislation. In the campaign of 1880 the 
Conservatives protested against the local option decla- 
ration of the Liberals, and plead for the “ liberty of the 
poor man to his beer.” Through their support of the 
Establishment they retained the allegiance of the 
mass of the Church of England clergy, and a 
campaign was fought with ‘‘ Beer and the Bible” 
as a cry-word. However, the campaign was an 
unsuccessful one, and the vested rights of the 
Establishment were only injured by their association 


with the vested rights of. the innkeepers. Since 


the suffrage has been extended it has been found 
that the newly enfranchised voters are, as a class, the 
most determined in their opposition to the saloons. The 
cause of local prohibition has been advancing with enor- 
mous strides. A ‘‘ plebiscite” on the Ifquor question 
just taken in Glasgow resulted as follows: There were 
77,246 householders in favor of the people having com. 
plete control of the liqvor traffic by their votes, and 
8 535 against ; 57,704 were in favor of entire prohibition, 
and 19 411 against ; 71 427 were favorable toa reduction 
in the present number of licensed houses, and 9,591 
against ; 68 302 were opposed and 11 235 not opposed to 
all new licenses. Such a startling and overwhelming anti- 
saloon majority as this will probably lead to the con- 
version of a great number of the “ leaders” of political 
opinion. 

A recent supplement to ‘“‘ The Christian Common- 
wealth ” publishes an almost complete list of the present 
members of Parliament, with their positions upon the 
subject of local option. The members are divided into 
three classes. The first class comprises the names of all 
the members of the House of Commons who have 
declared in favor of giving the people power to 
contrel or abolish the liquor traffic by a direct 
vote. This is commonly known as the Direct 
Veto. Its Parliamentary supporters number over 
one hundred and sixty. Among them are John Morley, 
A. J. Mundella, Jesse Collings, W. O. Caine, Charles 
Bradlauch, and Henry Labouchere. Bradlaugh and 
Labouchere represent the radical workingmen of North- 
ampton, and their support of this measure {is therefore 


. one of the signs of the times. 


The second list gives the names of all those M.P.’s 
who are in favor of Local Option in some modified and 
restricted form. They wish the will of the people 
to be expressed, not directly, but through Boards 
representing the people. Here we find more than a 
hundred names more; among them Joseph Chamber- 
latin, John Bright, and Sir William Harcourt. The 
third list embraces the members who are opposed to 
Direct Veto and Local Option, and therefore presuma- 
bly hostile to all attempts to deal with the Ifquor traffic 
by legislative enactment. This list is less than one hun- 
dfed larger than the other two combined. It includes 
Gladstone, Parnell, Hartington, Churchill, and most of 


the Conservatives. Some of these men are probably not 
opposed to Local Option, but do not wish to have too 
many fights on their hands at onetime. For instance, 
Mr. Gladstone in his speech in the House of Commons, 
March 5, 1880, uttered these often-quoted words: ‘‘ It 
has been said that greater calamities are infilcted on 
mankind by intemperance than by the three great 
historical scourges—war, pestilence, and famine. This 
is true for us, and it is the measure of our discredit and 
our disgrace.” When a little later he returned to power 
the leading members,of his Cabinet were pronounced 
total abstainers. According to Gustafson, Sir Charles 
Dilke was a conspicuous total abstainer. , Chamber- 
lain had assured the Birmingham Six Hundred that 
‘*temperance reform lies at the bottom of all further 
political, social, and religious progress ;” and as for Mr. 
Bright, ‘‘ from the time he became a householder he had 
not bought any wine orspirituous liquors whatever. He 
had in his house no decanters, and he thought he had 
no wine-glasses, and had not had since 1839, when he 
took to housekeeping.” The fact that Mr. Gladstone 
chose such counselors gives his great temperance follow- 
ing reason to hope that when he has given the people of 
Ireland home rule insteaa of landlord rule, he wil] unife 
with them to give the people of England home rule 
instead of saloon rule. 

In the coming struggle there fs little to hope from the 
Conservatives. Lord Randolph Churchill has declared 
that beer is a necessary food for the masses. Lord 
Salisbury in his manifesto at Newport a short time ago 
ridiculed Sunday closing and Local Option, and 
threatened local compensation should Local Option 
becomelaw. Nevertheless, we all know that the Liberal 
platform of to-day is the Conservative platform of twenty 
years hence. Gladstone and even Hartington have 
already pronounced in favor of a local government re- 
organization ‘‘ through which we may most reasonably 
look for an effectus] readjustment of the laws relating 
to the sale of intoxicating drink.” When the Irish 
question is disposed of, it is almost certain that the 
Liberal party will unite in demanding for all Great 
Britain complete local self-government in all matters 
relating to the saloon. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The National Convention of liquor dealers which 
was held in Cincinnati last week appointed solicitors 
to visit every important city in the country ang 
ralse special subscriptions for the Texas anti-Prohibition 
campaign. The liquor dealers of Louisville, Kentucky, 
have already contributed $4,000. 


The returns from the recent vote on the question of 
license in the towns of Massachusetts are all in, and 
show a marked gain for the no-license party. Taking 
these returns with those from the city election {in Decem- 
ber, the summary is as follows: Of the 349 towns and 
cities, 289 have voted no-license and 60 for license. The 
no-license majority is 16000. Last year the Ifcense 
mesjority was 4.000 In spite of the anti-saloon tentiment 
thus indicated, the High License bill before the Legisla- 
ture is being pretty badly mangled. The House of 
Representatives has amended it by reducing the fees to 
one-half. 


The ‘‘ Voice” says that if there are sections where 
prohibition cannot be reached by a jump, it is willing to 
reach it by ‘‘steps.” The steps which it outlines are as 
follows : 

‘*This year put the limit at one saloon to one hundred 
voters ; next year at one to five hundred ; and the next at 
one to one thousand ; and the next incorporate Dr. Lyman 
Abbott's suggestion in an amendment forbidding the Excise 
Commissioners to grant any licenses except to restaurants ; 
and then our high license advocates, we think, will be ready 
for the final step: No /Jicenses by the Commissioners except for 
sales as medicine or for the arts. The present law can stand to 
the end, changed only by there amendments. These are 
steps which Prohibitionists would not fight. Only try Pro- 
hibitionists, and see how eager they are to take Prohibition 
bread by slices or even by crumbs ; but they demand that it 
be Prohibition bread, and no poison in it.”’ 

This plan for the campaign differs from the High 
License plan in one very important particular. It starts 
out by granting the monopoly of the liquor business to 
a very few dealers, and charges them nothing for the 
franchise. This franchise would be vastly more valua 
ble than that of the Broadway street railroad. Instead 
of the city getting the benefit, it would probably be 
divided between the liquor dealers and the aldermen. 
What does the ‘“‘ Voice” say to raising the tax as the 
number of saloons is decreased, till we get rid of them 
entirely ? 


The Haddock incident has been repeated at Haver- 
hill, Ohio, a village situated on the Ohio River near 
Portsmouth. Dr. W. T. Northup, a prominent physician 
and Vice-President of the County Medical Society, was 
murdered last Thursday afternoon by Thomas McCoy, 
a saloon-keeper, and his brother Alfred, the Postmaster 
of Haverhill, aided by two sons of Alfred, aged twenty 


| 


and fifteen. The McOoys are whisky Democrats, and | 


Dr. Northup wasa prohibition Republican. Ever since 
the Doctor came to the town, five years ago, he had ex- 
ercised a strong political influence, and was working 
hard to introduce local option. Io this way he had in- 
curred the bitter emnity of the McCoys. 

On Thursday last Northup left his house, unarmed, 
and was going toward his office when he was intercepted 
by the four McCoys. Three of them fired at him with 
shot-guns from the house of the saloon-keeper, while the 
fourth, the postmaster, headed him off and prevented 
his reaching his office. The Doctor drew his knife and 
stabbed the postmaster in the side. One of the boys, 
fearing their victim would eecape, although he had been 
fired at eight times, three loads taking effect, ran from 
the house, and up to the Doctor, and, placing his gun 
almost against his breast, fired both barrels, the loads 
passing entirely through the Doctor's body, and tearing 
out his heart. This murder was committed in broad 
daylight, just in front of the village post-office. The 
postmaster, who had been badly wounded, was arrested | 
immediately, and the remaining murderers were captured 
late in the night. The excitement in the community 
was such that it was feared that tynohing would take 
place. | 


The Vedder liquor tax bill has passed the New York 
Senate by a vote of 18 to 13. All the votes in the 
affirmative and two of those in the negative were Repub- 
lican. Before its psssage, however, the bill was so 
seriously changed as to give it the appearance of a party 
vote-trap. measure which the Governor would certainly 
veto. The Republican caucus decided not only that 
the tax fees for the smaller cities and the rural districts 
should be still further reduced, but also that the taxes 
collected should be paid iato the State Treasury instead 
of the county treasuries. Here is the schedule of the 
bill as passed : 

New York and Brooklya—Liquor tax, $400 ; wine and 
beer, $100, 

Buffalo—Liquor, $200; wine and beer, $50. 

Cities of between 20,000 and 100,000 inhabitants (like 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Troy, and Utica)—Liguor, 
$100 ; wine and beer, $25. 

Cities under 20,000—Liquor, $50; wine and beer, $15. 

Rural districts under 5,000—Liquor, $30; wine and beer, 
$10. 

The Democrats are, of course, calling attention to the 
fact that under this act the New York liquor dealer 
must pay a State tax thirteen times as heavy as 
the liquor dealer in the country village. The‘ Evening 
Post ” (Independent), in commenting upon these amend- 
ments, says : 

** The idea of all this trickery is that the Republican party 
can make a ‘record ’ which will fool the temperance people 
and keep them from voting the Prohibition ticket. There 
has been from the outset not the slightest intention among 
the Republican leaders to secure any temperance legislation. 
They are ‘ monkeying’ with the subject and are laughing in 
their sleeves all the time at the innocent temperance advo- 
cates who are deceived by their maneuvers,”’ 


A dispatch from Washington announces that another 
Deputy Internal Revenve Collector in Maine is about to 
be imprisoned rather than produce his record of the 
sales of United States liquor licenses. Joseph 8S. Miller, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, having been 
interviewed regarding the matter, said that {t was as- 
suming a somewhat serious aspect, as local option coun- 
ties all over the country were taking their cue from the 
Augusta case, and he feared that a large number of 
Deputy Collectors would be arrested. Regarding the 
attitude of the Department, he said that if the collectors 
should comply with the desire of the county courts 
they would violate express instructions from the Inter. 
nal Revenue Office. If this be true, the policy of that 
office is plainly dictated, not by the public interest, but 
by the liquor interest. The Commissioner further says 
that the Department is paying the expenses of the Maine 
trials. These cases have been appealed to the United 
States Circuit Court, and not to the State Supreme 
Court, as was stated at the time of the decision. 


A public meeting will be held in Chickering Hall on 
the evening of May 24 under the direction of the Anti- 
Saloon Republican National Committee. Ex-Chief 
Justice Noah Davis wiil preside, and speeches will be 
made by Senator Evarts, General Stewart L. Woodford, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and others. The headquarters of 
the Committee are now at 83 Nassau Street. 


It is reported that since the election in Rhode Island 
the prohibition laws are not so well enforced.——HMr. 
Powderly is preparing to go to Europe to assist in 
organizing assemblies of the Knights of Labor in that 
country. He will also speak for temperance.—— 
Governor Martin says Kansas would to-day give 100,000 
majority for prohibition if again submitted to the 
popular vote.——An Austin (Texas) telegram says the 
Prohibitory Amendment election in that State will cost 
every saloon-keeper $200 and every wholesale dealer 
$500, and that foreign brewers and distillers ‘‘ will have 
to come up handsomely.” | 3 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


_—The first Sunday in May, the spring commanion at 
Plymouth Church (Brooklyn, N. Y.), has long been a marked 
occasion in its annual life, a kind of Easter Sunday. Then 
has come the ingathering of the winter’s spiritual work. 
Last Sunday, the first communion since Mr. Beecher’s death, 
eighty united with the church, seventy-three on profession 
of faith, The sermon was preached by the Rey. Lyman 
Abbott, who, with the Rev. 8. B. Halliday, administered the 
communion. In the evening Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond 
began a course of Sabbath evening lectures, this first one 
being on ‘‘ Theism and Modern Science.’’ It was his wish 
to give these lectures in the lecture-room, but the audience 
was too large and adjourned to the church. The lecture 
was preceded by a service of song. The Meigs sisters have 
been engaged and a chorus choir has been organized for the 
present year. Dr. Parker, of London, will not deliver his 
memorial sermon on Mr. Beecher till the fall. Dr. William 
M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, supplies the pulpit 
next Sabbath morning, May 8. To eachof those who joined 
the church from the Sunday-school last Sunday Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman presented framed photographs of Mr. Beecher, 
with memorial inscriptions on the backs. 

—{t has not yet been decided upon what site the Beecher 
statue shall be erected in Brooklyn. Ata recent meeting of 
the Park Commissioners the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee spoke as follows in support of the placing of the 
statue in the City Hall square: ‘‘ Mr. Beecher was essen- 
tially a man of the people. He represented all grades, 
classes, and conditions, and this is essentially a movement 
of the people, and for this reason it seems fitting, as I have 
said, that the statue of such a man should be placed right 
here in the city, and even in the City Hall square. Mr. 
Beecher’s statue should be placed on a low pedestal, where 
the people going and coming can approach him, and where 
he can be right in the midst of them, as he was in life.”’ 
President Easton, of the Commissioners, said: ‘‘For my 
part, | prefer Prospect Park as a site for the statue. I know 
what a love Mr. Beecher had for flowers and the country, 
and it has seemed to me that we could not do anything 
more appropriate than to place his statue right in the midst 
of surroundings such as he loved so well in life.’’ 

—A pleasant reception was given last week by Mr. 
Charles F. Butler to the President, Faculty, and graduating 
class of Union Theological Seminary. It is the first class 
that has spent its entire life in the new buildings, and is, we 
believe, the largest class ever graduated from the Seminary. 
An informal address was made by Mr. Butler to the class, 
and a response on their behalf by Mr. Howard Bliss, who 

has won the scholarship given by the Seminary every year 

fortwo years’ study abroad, to the best student in his class. 
Mr. Bliss is the son of the well-known missionary, and 
intends eventually to enter on missionary work himself in 
Syria. 

—The fifty-fourth annuai convention of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the State of New York will be held in-the 
Plymouth Church at Syracuse, N. Y., May 17, 18, and 19. 
Pastors and delegates from all the Congregational churches 
in the State will be present. 

—At the meeting of the Jewish Ministers’ Association of 
America, held last week in this city, the subject most ear- 
nestly discussed was the change in the New York State law 
governing marriages. It was said that formerly any one who 
assumed the title of ‘‘rabbi,’’ whether rightfully or not, 
could perform the ceremony, and that, in point of fact, dig- 


reputable and irresponsible persons did so act. Jews could 


create a congregation by bringing together twelve men, and 
they could elect a rabbi. In this way saloon-keepers be- 
came rabbis, and had performed marriages. There seems 
to be some doubt as tothe exact construction of the present 
law. The word ‘‘rabbi’’ seems to have been accidentally 
omitted in the law. A resolution was passed in regret for 
the death of Henry Ward Beecher, whom the Association 

recognized as a great colaborer in the field of religion, and 
one who had done great service to the cause of the Jewish 
people. In a discussion on the half-holiday bill several! of 
the rabbis expressed feur that the bill would operate against 
the observance of Saturday among the Jews as the Jewish 
Sabbath. 

—The Presbytery of Hudson, which held its anneal 868- 
sion at Middletown, N. Y., last week, followed the example 
of many other presbyteries in voting, in response to the 
overture of the General Assembly, to expunge that section 
of the Confession of Faith which forbids a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister, or, in fact, ‘‘any of her kindred nearer 
in blood than he may of his own.’’ 

—Resolutions have been passed by the Congregaticnal 
church of Upper Montclair, N. J., in reference to the depart- 
ure of the Rev. George A. Gates to his new field of work as 
the President of lowa College, expressing the church’s 
appreciation of Mr. Gates’s character and pastorate, and 
wishing him success in his new work. 

—The cornerstone of the First German Baptist Church 
of South Brooklyn, N. Y., was laid on April 25. Addresses 
were made by the Rey. Charles Hieronymus, R. B. Hull, 
F. R. Morse, W. Mayer, and others. _ 

—A railway branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been established at Oswego, N. Y. 

—The congregation of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Orange, N. J., of which the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Storrs is 
pastor, raised $15,800 at a collection on a recent Sunday for 
needed improvements on the church edifice. 

—A meeting in behalf of the American Church-Building 
Fund Commission was held Sunday evening at the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the Heavenly Rest in his city. 


of the Commission, L. Bradford Prince, and the Rev. Dr. 
William 8. Langford, General Secretary of the Board of 
Missions. Mr. Cutting appealed to those present for aid 
for the fund upon two grounds—first, as patriots desiring 
to see American institutions flourish and the material pros- 
perity of the country increased. Mr. Prince gave a very 
brief sketch of the purposes of the Commission and the 
work it had done inthe past. The association was formed 
in the fall of 1880, with the intention of raising $1,000,000, 
the interest of which should be used in aiding to build 
churches in places where the people were unable to build 
without help. 

—The Central Congregational Church, formerly at Forty- 
seventh Street and Madison Avenue in this city, took 
possession of its new church in Fifty-seventh Street, near 
Eighth Avenue, on Sanday. Dr. William Lloyd preached. 

—The new West Harlem Methodist Episcopal Church, on 
the northwest corner of 129th Street and Seventh Avenue, 
was dedicated Sunday. General Clinton B. Fisk and the 
Rev. Dr. Elias 8. Osborn, the pastor, made addresses. 

—On Sunday the Very Kev. P. A. Ludden (R. C.), 
formerly pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Troy, and Vicar- 
G-neral of the Diocese of Albany, was consecrated Bishop 
of the newly created see of Syracuse. 

—The New York Port Society has for three-quarters of a 
century done good work among the seamen who visit our 
harbor. Last year over 42,000 persons visited the reading- 
room, 4,500 missionary visits were made to vessels, and 
14,850 to boarding-houses. The Society has no endowment, 
is non-sectarian, and is supported entirely by volantary con- 
tributions. The Treasurer is Richard J. Dodge, of 86 Will- 
jam Street. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Cornell Uni- 
versity numbers over three hundred members, and the 
Association is already so large that no room obtainable or, 
in fact, existing in the University buildings is large enough 
to hold more than two-thirds of its members, much leas to 
accommodate the Association and its friends among the 
students. The work of the Association is thus retarded, 
and even toa serious degree crippled, by this great lack of 
accommodations at the University. Accordingly, a new 
building is a necessity. Toward the cost, which is estimated 
at from $40,000 to $50,000, over $9,000 has been subscribed, 
mainly from members. 

—A German Lutheran church has been organized at 
Nyack, N. Y. 

—A new stone Methodist Episcopal church, to cost $40,000, 
is to be erected in Hackettstown, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Rev. R. A. Hume, who since the decision of the 
Prudential Committee has been detained in this country by 
personal and family reasons, expects to sail for India the 
latter part of June. 

—A new Scotch Presbyterian church has been formally 
organized in Boston, with a membership of 41 and 109 adhe- 
rents. The Rev. Samuel Gunn, of Nova Scotia, has been 
invited to become its pastor. Some of the services will be in 
the Gaelic language. 

—By the provisions of the will of George Farnsworth, late 
of Groton, Mass., after the payment of legacies the residue 
of the estate goes to four benevolent societies, and the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, the American Home 
Missionary Society, the American Missionary Association, 
and the Edacation Society will each receive about $4,000. 

—At the sessions of the New England (Southern) Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference held in Fall River last week the 
charges against the Rev. C. L. Goodell, of Providence, R.I, 
were considered, and the conference declared its belief in 
Mr. Goodell’s innocence of those charges. 


societies of Rockville, Conn., is under discussion. 

—On Sunday of last week the Right Rev. A. Cleveland 
Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York, preached 
the annual sermon before the Berkeley Association of Yale 
Oniversity, his subject being ‘‘ The Secret of a Noble Career 
in Life.’ 

—The annual meeting of the Connecticut Bible Society 
will be held in Memorial Hall, Hartford, on Tuesday, 
May 3. 

—At the semi-annual meeting of the Hampden Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches, held at Ludlow Center, 
Mass., on April 20,a net gain to the membership of 317 
was reported, making an average of thirteen to each church. 
The Second Church in Holyoke had the largest number of 
additions—eighty. 

—The Ferry Street society of New Haven, Conn., which 
‘has been in existence for about two years, was formally 
received into fellowship by a council of Congregational 
churches last week. 

—Bishop Walden presided at the Vermont Methodist 
Conference held in St. Johnsbury last week. 

—At a meeting of the New England Methodist Historical 
Society, held in Boston last week, the Rev. D. 8. Sorlin pre- 
sented a paper giving a history of the extraordinary revival 
in connection with his labors in Sweden and America. Mr. 
Sorlin has jast been appointed to the Swedish Church in 

oston, and is the first Methodist converted in Sweden, 
in 1866 He was then engaged in a clothing store, and 
belonged to the Lutheran Church. In 1867 he went to 


jn the capital of Sweden. There were then but seven mem- 


| bers, but afterward he was intrusted with the organiza- 


tion of a mission at Stockholm. He was eventually 
appointed to the ministry, but the Lutheran priests drove 
him from place to place. Mr. Sorlin engaged in revival work 
for some time, and then returned and made arrangements 
for purchasing a mission house which was on sale, and that 
was the first Methodist Episcopal Church in Sweden. Mr. 
Sorlin has done some remarkably successful revival work in 


‘Tho mesting was by Fulton Ontting Treasurer } Chicago and in Worcester, Mass. 


—A union between the First and Second Congregational 


hear the Rev. A. Ericsson, and with him organized a church | 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The will of the late Alexander Mitchell, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., contains the following public bequests: Protestant 
Orphan Asylum, $10,000; Catholic Orphan Asylum, $5,000 ; 
Milwaukee Hospital, $10,000 ; St. Mary’s Catholic Hospital, 
$5,000 ; Young Men’s Christian Association, $10,000 ; Nasho- 
tan House (Episcopal Theological Seminary.at Nashotan, 
Wis. ), $5,000 ; Racine College, $5,000. 

—8am Jones and Sam Small are now engaged in revival 
work at Minneapolis, Minn. Crowds are turned away from 
the doors, and something approaching a riot took place at 
the opening meeting. 

—The seventeenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church 
began on April 28 at Cleveland,Ohio. The roll-call of Presby- 
terian societies showed that delegates were present from 
nearly fifty localities in New Jersey, Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, West Virginia, Tennessee, Call- 
fornia, and Ohio. One hundred and thirty-five thousand 
dollars were spent in mission work last year. 

—A fine building is to be erected in Ka'amazoo, Mich., 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Association of Illinois will be held with the First Charch of 
Springfield, May 23 to 26, 

—The examinations in the Chicago Theological Seminary 
have just been concluded. The annual meeting of the 
alumni was held on Tuesday night of this week and the 
Commencement exercises on Wednesday. 

—A lively discussion took place at the meeting of the 
' Baltimere Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal 


civil rights to the colored people in the South. One minis- 
ter said he thonght it was time that a list was made of those 
hostile to the rights of the colored race, and proposed to read 
a list of names of bishops of the Methodist Church, South, 
who he thought, together with some of the United States 
Supreme Court Judges, should be included in such a cate- 
gory. Bishop Turner declined to allow the list to be read. 
A committee was appointed to draft resolutions expressing 
appreciation of the services of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
to human liberty. One of the members suggested that per- 
haps Mr. Beecher was not quite straight on religions doc- 
trine. ‘He was all right and orthodox on the doctrine of 
liberty,’’ called out a brother ; ‘‘ aud he spoke for us when 
we could not speak for ourselves.”’ 

—The Congregational Club of Minneapolis, Minn., at its 
last meeting discussed the subject of ‘* Railroads and the 
States.’’ 

—The corner-stone of the New St. Panl’s Universalist 
Church was laid in Chicago on April 24. 


Orleans, La., has been destroyed by fire. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—P. W. Lyman, of Belchertown, Mass., has res'gned. 

—George B. Hatch, of Jewett City, Vonn., has received a calli 
from the North Church of Lynn, Mass. 

—O. Roys, of Farmington Falis, Me., has resigned. 

—Gurdon W. Noyes, of Stony Creek, Conn., died in New 
Haven on April 28. 

—Dighton Moses, of Westchester, N. Y., has resigned. 

—A QO. Downs has accepted a call to Cadillac, Mich. 


Mich. 

—W. G. Lawrence, of Lynn, Mass., has received a call from 
Tiverton Four Corners, R. L. 

—A.A. Robertson, of Vergennes, Vt., has resigned. 

—W. C. Sexton accepts a call to Wilmington, Conn. 

—S. P. Wilder accepts a call to Janesville, Wis. 

—N. D. Glidden, of Ithaca, Mich., resigns, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—E. L. Williams was installed as pastor of the church at 
Rochelle, Ill , on April 19. 

—Joseph Lanman was imstalled as permanent pastor of the 
chureh at Bethlebem, Minn.; on April 25. 

—William Durant, D.D., of Morristown, N. J., has been called 
to the Boundary Avenue Church in Baltimore, Md. 

—H. B. Gage has been called to Arlington, Cal. 

—Charles E. Walker has been called to Elmwood, Ohio, 

EPISCOPAL, 

—C. H. Young has declined his call to St. John’s Church, 
Brooklyn, made vacant by the resignation of T. 8. Pycott. 

—John W. Chapman was ordained by Bishop Bissell at Middle- 
bury, Vt.,on April 28. He will engage in missionary work. 

—Charles H. Seymour, rector of St. John’s Church, Dubuque, 
Iowa, has been chosen President of Griswold College. 

—C.D. Andrews accepts the rectorship of Christ Church, St. 
Paul, Mion. 

—W. H. Collins, for twenty years rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, has resigned, but the church unanimously urges him to 
stay. 

—Ernest Magill has been chosen rector of St. Mary’s (‘hurch, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 

—C, P. Wilson, of Trinity Church, Emmetsburg, Iowa, has re- 


signed. 
BAPTIST. 


—John McKinney, ef the Ventral Church of Elizabeth, N. J.. 
has resigned. 

—@G. B. Vosburgh, of Decatur, has been called to the First 
Church at Springfield, Il. 

—F.A. Licht has become pastor of the Second German (Church 
of Chicago. 

—A. H. Simons accepts a call to Montowese, Conn. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Hollis Read, of the Second Reformed Church of Somerville, 
N. J., died on April 7. 

—W. H. Ford has accepted a call from the Old Bushwick 
Reformed Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Charies A. Farley (Unitarian) died in Boston on Apri! 23. 

—Hichard A. Chalker (Methodist Episcopal) died in Kingston, 
N. Y., on April 30. 

_w. C. Moore has accepted a call to become pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Pepperell, Mass. 

—W. P. Esler (Wesleyan) died recently in Duplain, Mich, 


—The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Congregational | 


Church, held in Washington last week, on the denialof © 


—The Felicity Street Methodist Episcopal Church of New 


—J. V. Sutherland, of Gait, Ont., accepts a call to Bronson, 
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AND UTHORS. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY.’ 


It {2 one thing to be a writer of books on history, and 
quite another to be a historian. Thisisnoparadox. To 
illustrate, Hume wrote a history, but he was not a his- 
torlan. Dr. Freeman is essentially a historian, and 
beyond all controversy a great one. His profound and 
extensive researches, his vast accumulation of data, his 
keen insight into the significance of events, his true and 
luminous theory or philosophy, and his briliiancy of 
style, crown Dr. Freeman king of living English his- 
torians. In this course of lectures his theme {is grand— 
Rome, her plece and power in European history. 

In the first lecture, ‘‘Europe Before the Roman 
Power,” he surveys the Greek world. ‘‘ The tale of 
Hellas,” he says, ‘‘shows us a glorified ideal of human 
powers, held up to the world for a moment to 
show what man can be, but to show us also that such 
he cannot be for jong. And herein is the highest glory 
of Greece ; herein is the highest value of the tongue 
and history of Greece as employing the truest and 
noblest teachings for the mind of man.” This wonder- 
ful Greek world of kingdoms, oligarchies, arfstocracies, 
federations, and independent citfes, fixed forever in the 
pages of Polybius, suddenly passed away into outer 
darkness. Where are the laws of Solon and Lycurgus ? 
Where are the noble cities of Athens, Rhodes, Antioch, 
Alexandria? Like the Arundelian marbles, symbols 
of Greece’s scmetime glory, shattered and scattered, 
the prey of the barbarfan. Yet if the tidal wave of a 
Western power swept the isles of Greece when burning 
Sappho loved and sung, yet Sappho’s songs and the 
songs of Pindar, together with the rest of our Hellenic 
literature, remain the blessedest and beautifulest of all 
ghosts of a dead civilization. 

In the second iecture we trace the progress of Rome, 
step by step, from her headship of Latium to her com- 
plete domination of the world that bathed {ts shores in 
the waves cf the Mediterranean. Slow, cautious, yet 
always firm in her forward march, never was Rome 
more the arbitrator of the destinies of the world than in 
what Dr. Freeman calls the ‘t Episude of the Punic 
Wars,” and in particular on that day when Hannibal 
debated in his mind whether he should march straight- 
way from the field of Cannex to the gates of Rome, for 
‘* all that formed the life of Europe, all that was to form 
the life of Christendom, seemed at that moment to hang 
on the balance.” ‘‘ It is hard to name Hannibal along 
with Attila, oreven with Abd-el rahman, yet the day of 
Zama, or raiber the long endurance which made the day 
of Zama possible, must be set down by the still abiding 
world of Europe as 8 great salvation, a crowning mercy, 
alongside of the work of 4tius and Theodoric, and the 
work of the elder Charles.” 

The third lecture, ‘‘ Rome and the New Nations,” 
carries us over a most difficult and distracting epoch— 
the rise of Gothic, Teutonic, and Slavic powers and 
their eventual absorption into and transformation of the 
Roman Empire. Dr. Freemau does not spare to warn 
us again and again with strong insistence that 800 no 
more than 476 was date of the end of the Empire. A 
thouesnd years Charlemagne slept throned and crowned 
under the dome of Aix-laChapelie before the last of 
his successors laid down the imperial scepter of Rome. 

Yet the Roman blood had long before that famous 
Christmas Day of 800 ab. ceasedto run pure. The 
Empire was divided. In the West, German blood, in 
the East, Hellenic, had already absorbed what few 
drops remained unshed in the fcreign wars and intestine 
slaughters of seven hundred years. Rome, however, 
remained, and its tradition and power were dominant. 
Though still dominant, yet that power was already 
dying. In lectures four and five, ‘‘ The Divided Em- 
pire” and ‘‘Survivals of Empire,” we are called to 
stand by the bed of this lingering dissolution. 

There is deep pathos in the story of the fall of the 
Eastern Empire. If the power of Rome has been ab- 
sorbed into other nations, as was the blood of her ancient 
race, her traditions remained regnant. Many are the 
survivals; the Tsardom of Russiz, the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the Papacy are the greatest. 

Of the last Dr. Freeman writes: ‘‘ History knows 
nothing of theories in which the Roman Bishop appears 
as the center of spiritual unity, the divinely commis- 
sioned head of the universal church. History knows 
just as little of theories in which the Roman Bishop ap-. 
pears as Antichrist, the Man of Sin. . . . In the eyes of 
history the Roman Church grew up simply because it 
was -the church of no meaner city. The church 
founded in the mother and head of all cities could not 
fail to rank as the mother and head of all churches. 
Rome, the local Rome, still has life in her to rule, and 


1 The Chief Periods of European History. Six Lectures read in 
the University of Oxford in Trinity Term, 1€85, with an Essay 
on Greek Citles under Roman Rule, by Edward A. Freeman, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 


____History, etc. (New York : Macmillan & Co.) 


if her Emperor forsook his calling in the local seat of 
rule, her Bishop was there to take his place. ... At 
Constantinople the Emperor was ever present, ever 
reigning ; where he dwelled and reigned there was no 
room for any other power to take to itself the slightest 
fragment of imperial rule.” With the decadence of 
local Rome the edicts of her pontiffs became more and 
more ghostly echoes of a power that is dead—dead at 
least in Rome—alive only in the Slav and the Teuton 
who hears not the stage thunder of the Vatican. 

In the sixth lecture, on ‘‘ The World Romeless,” we 
are led to see the likeness between the world before 
the Roman power and the world now that the power 
is perished. The points of similarity are strong, but 
the differences are also distinct. The Hellenic individ. 
ualism was, in some ways, far better for political 
prosperity than the modern form. ‘‘ For better or 
for worse, the world has falien back upon an older 
state of things. Instead of a single Rome as the ac- 
knowledged head of all, instead of two rival Romes 
each claiming the headship of its own half of the civil- 
ized world, it is now open to every nation, as in the 
earlier day it was open to every city, to do, as far as it 
finds to do it, that which is right in itsown eyes. Every 
nation now, as every city then, may play the part of 
Rome for the years or for the moments through which 
it may keep enough of physical strength to play that 


part.’ 


THE KERNEL AND THE HUSK.' 

To distinguish between the kernel and the husk of 
Christianity is a very useful service ; for it is nefther all 
husk nor all kernel. But the process fs somewhat diffi- 
cult and dangerous, and some critics in attempting it 
have mistaken kernel for husk, and left nothing but 
cob. This cannot be sald of Dr. Edwin Abbott. Yet 
we do not think that his volume will be greatly helpful 
to the perplexed student of the problems of religious 
life, though it contains some helpful ideas, and is likely 
to enter into and form a part of the great process of 
discrimination between the historical accidents and the 
spiritual essentials of Christianity, its original elements 
and divine historical development, and its human tradi- 
tions and accretions. To those who believe in verbal 
inspiration and no eubse quent {interpretation in the spir- 
{tual consciousness of the church, the process of dis- 
crimination {s e:sy enough. The New Testament is 
kernel, all else fs husk. But to those who helleve either 
in a human element inthe Bible or in a divine ele 
ment in history, or in both, the process {s difficult ; while 
to those who belleve that the exercise of spiritual 
powers is the divinely appointed method for their 
development, it is one full of inspiration and hope. Such 
a one will welcome a book of this kind even though it 
may seem to him seriously defective, so long as the 
author is constructive In his alms and reverent in his 
spirit. This Dr. Edwin Abbott always is. The defects 
of the book are due to scholastic temperament. 

Christianity is practical and vital. It isa religion of 
helpfulness. Its keyword is Save ; its central figure {fs 
the Saviour. [ts true interpreters, therefore, are to be 
found, we think, among practical men—men who are 
themselves trying to save their fellow.-men, to be them- 
selves saviors. The man of the closet and the library 
becomes habituated to refinements of thought; he be- 
comes accustomed to construct systems, and to regard 
rather the relations of truths to other truths than to 
human life. Dr. Abbott recognizes this danger, and 
places emphasis on the principle that any hypotheais to 
be acceptable must be ‘‘ workable ;” but, nevertheless, 
his distinctions are finely drawn, and his theories have 
the flavor of the library rather than of Christian work. 
He believes in the supernatural, but not in the miracu- 
lous ; but he does not define miracle except in a glossary 
of terms at the end of the book, and there his definition 
neither agrees with the New Testament nor with the 
best modern church thought. He belleves in the resur- 
rection of Christ, but not that his spirit returned to his 
earthly body. He has some of the characteristics of a 
rationalist, but he lays great stress on the value of imag!- 
nation in all scfentific thinking, eulogizes ideals, and 
defends illusions as necessary instruments in the evolu- 
tion of a knowledge of the truth. He maintains dualism ; 
a personal God and a personal Devil, the one the 
fountain of goodness and truth, the other of mal- 
ice and falsehood, contending against each other; 
but he concedes that God is the only Infinite and 
Eternal One, and the Creator of all, and gives 
up the problem, Where did the Devil come from? 
as insoluble. He is sure, however, that Goodness will 
finaliy triumph over sin, God over the Devil. We 
do not state these positions to approve or to condemn 
them ; nor even to discriminate the kernel and the husk 
in them, but only to {illustrate the nature and spirit of 
the volume. It is both intellectually and spiritually 
suggestive ; but only to those who have some measure 
of intellectual and spiritual preparation for it. It is in 


1 The Kernel and the Husk. Letters on Spiritual Christianity. 
By the Author of “ Philochristus”’ and ‘“‘Onesimus.” (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


form a series of letters addressed toa student in the 
university ; and only to those whose studies have devel- 
oped a species of doubt and disbelief, and whose minds 
are accustomed to and interested in what we may term 
fine thinking, will it be likely to prove serviceable. It is 
not negative or destructive, and does not even report de- 
structive criticisms for the purpose of meeting them, and 
in this respect it has a great advantage over some. books 
which show greater ability in stating the objections to 
historical Christianity than {n refuting them. Its spirit 
is excellent ; its rebuke of the non-serfous discussion of 
great spiritual themes (chap. vil.) {s admirable; the 
serious and earnest spirit in which all such themes 
should be discussed it finely illustrates. There are pas- 
sages in it we should like to see put in leaflet or trace 
form for general circulation in college communities, 
pre-eminently the autobiographical chapter (chap. ii). 
Its style is clear, though metaphysical refinements make 
some of its pages not exactly easy reading. But its 
valus lies rather in the suggestiveness of certain thoughts 
than in any large and comprehensive treatment of {ts 
theme as a whole. | 


Jub and Solomon ; or, the Wisdom of the Old Testament. By 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D D., Orlel Professor of In- 
terpretation at Oxford, Canon of Rochester. (New York : 
Thomas Whittaker.) Professor Cheyne ts one of the leaders 
in that English school of Biblical criticism which unites 
with the thoroughness and fearlessness of the Germans a 
candor, good jadgment, and reverential spirit peculiarly 
itsown. the present volume he treats from the critical 
standpoint the books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Ecclesiasticus ; and the preface holds out a hope, which we 
trust may be realized, that in a future volume Psalms, 
Lamentations, and the Song of Songs may be similarly dis- 
cussed. Such books are a boon to educated Christians, 
putting within their reach in not too abtruse or bulky form 
the results of modern scholarship and inquiry. If they 
combat, on the one hand, many received traditional notions, 
they give, on the other hand, much more than they take 
away, imparting fresh interest and value to many passages 
which are in general reverentialiy ‘‘skipped’’ as myateri- 
ously obscure, or use’! as arsenals of texts, to be taken out 
singly and fancifully misapplied in the service of dogmatic 
theology. As an introduction the author reproduces a 
brief but admirable essay, ‘‘ How is Old Testament Criti- 
cism Related to Christianity ?’’ originally read in 1883 before 
the Church Congress at Reading. When we say that Pro- 
fessor Cheyne places the Book of Job chronologically be- 
tween Isaiah and Jeremiah; that he rejects the Solomonic 
authorship of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and makes the 
latter to be a proiuct of the ‘‘Greek age’’ preceding the 
Maccabees, we indicate the general position which he occu- 
pies. The text of Job, to which he devotes the larger 
portion of the volume, is analyzed with freedom, and conject- 
ural emendations are freely suggested. But a devout recogni- 
tion of the importance of this book as a step in the spiritual 
development of israel pervades the treatise. And the same 
may be said of the other chapters. A good analytical index 
greatly facilitates the use of this volume by the general 
student, 


The Anatomy of Negation. By Edgar Saltus. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford.) With the caustic cynicism of a clever 
pessimist, Mr. Saltus takes his scalpel and stands beside 
the dissecting-table of human nature. He is characteris- 
tically careless whether we approve or disapprove, whether 
we assent or deny. A cool contempt is not wanting in his 
prefatory notice, when he warns us: ‘‘ To avoid misconcep- 
tion, it may be added that no attempt is made to prove 
anything.’’ We all know how much easier it is to be brill- 
fant in denial than in aesertion of faith. Take the religious 
element out of Heine, and what is left? Remove the blas- 
phemy from Beaudelaire, and the stuff is flat. Bat we do 
not mean to assert that Mr. Saltus is entertaining or witty 
only because he poses as an atheist. He is always witty in 
his turns of thought, and ingenious and skillfal in the man- 
agement of the English language. In his hands it serves 
the very purpose of a keen-edged scalpel. What we do 
object to is his presentment of Christianity. To us it does 
not seem that, from any point of view, it can be fair. It is 
all very well for Mr. Saltus to say that he does not pretend 
to prove anything, but we cannot see how that justifies him 
in making a great number of baseless assertions. Is that 
the morale of Pessimism? Mr. Saltus’s great master, 
Arthur Schopenhauer, had a nobler object than that of 
destructive analysis. He sought to construct and build up 
atystem. Any man has aright to hunt cut and to expese 
errors of religion and fallacies of faith; but we all havea 
just cause for indignation at him who so jauntily jeers and 
sneers at things held sacred by humanity. Facility at ept- 
gram is admirable; yet an epigram will not support the 
soul in terror, anxiety, and desolation. Therefore, not- 
withstanding we admire the brilliancy of Mr. Saltus, his 
literary skill, and his keen criticism, we cannot absolve him — 
from the grave charge of filppancy. God, faith, and life 
are to us matters of an import too profound to be cast 
aside as a jest; for, after all the possibilities of doubt, there 
yet remains ‘‘ the grand Perhaps.”’ 


Impressions on Painting. By Alfred Stevens. (New York : 
George J. Coombes.) This isa dainty little volume in which 
are collected the reflections and instructive sayings of the 
famous French artist Alfred Stevens (translated with his 
permission by Charlotte Adams) concerning hisart. They 
have the tone of familiar conversation, and in general 
remind one of the little book published in this country three 
or four years ago wherein similar epigranrmatic sentences 
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of the late W Mam finnt were gathered together, althongh 
the latter were more the direct and practical injunctions to 
the pupil in the studio than the generalizations which for 
the most part make up this little book. Mr. Stevens is dis- 
tinctly a painter of modern life, and that of the grande 
monde of Paris as portrayed by the feminine element, and 
his work is well knowmto the majority of amateurs and stu- 
dents. In the introduction which he prefixes to this edition 
he asserts his faith in the future of art In America, and in 
the ** impressions ’’ themselves he has to say of this country : 
‘The Americans have some nineteenth century masterpieces; 
they have, it is said, the love of Japanese art ; if they come 
to have a Louvre, with their character, their inventive spirit 
in everything, old Europe is probably destined to one day 
accept an artistic renovation from young America.’’ The 
book is embellished with a portrait of the artist, and with a 
sketch of his life and an analysis of his work. 


Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of Giovannt 
Dupré. Trauslated from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi, with 
an introduction by W. W. Story. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers.) The name of Giovanni Dupré, to all those who are 
familiar with the history of modern sculpture, is a familiar 
one, and his death, four years ago, deprived the world of 
art of one of its most conscientious and gifted children, and 
the world of humanity of a man whose simplicity and purity 
of character and whose integrity in all the relations of life 
made him one of its noblest examples. It is fortunate for 
his friends and for young artiste that Dupré conceived the 
idea:of writing his own biography, for no more fitting 
memorial of a great man could be wished than the story of 
his own life and efforts told in the simple, natural manner 
in which he himself might have told it—the style, in fact, 


which characterizes this biography. It lays no claim what- 


ever to the possession of a literary quality, and if it did, we 
are inclined to believe the interest which surrounds the 
various and often stirring incidents of his life would prevail 
over the charm of even a rare literary embodiment. His early 
life was characterized by struggles with poverty and adverse 
circumstances, and is like that of many other geniuses who, 
trne to the instinct within them, hold the ideal ever before 
and fight their way through hardship tothe ultimate reward. 
In the introduction. which is written by Mr. W. W. Story, a 
careful analysis of Dupre’s work is given, and a fine tribute 
ix paid both to it and tothe man himself: ‘‘ As the man was, 
so the work was—pure, refined, faithful to nature and to his 
own nature.’’? The book is good reading, and contains many 
lessons of perseverance, courage, and experience, from 
which the reader may profit. 


The Musical Herald, 1886. (Boston, Mass.: The Masical 
Herald Co.) The bound volume of ‘The Musical 
Herald ”’ for 1886, the seventh in number, contains some 
very interesting reading for the general reader who has-a 
taste for musical information, and, moreover, is rich in 


_ matters of historical and practical information for the stu- 


dent of music. Among the most important contributions 
we notice a series of interesting papers on Chinese Music 
and Musical Instruments ; the History of verman Song, by 
Louis C. Elson; critical. notices of performances by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and of the Boston Symphony 
Concerts, and various short articles concerning the works 
of the great composers and the condition and progress of 
music generally. The department of ‘‘Questions and 
Answers ”’ is fall of practical information for the student, 
and that of ‘* Reviews of New Music ’”’ is made very pleasant 
reading by the sprightly and ofter caustic pen of Mr. Louis 
C. Elson. ‘‘The Musical Herald ”’ is one of the best of the 
papers in the country devoted to musical matters, and the 
student who owns a complete file of its volumes has a valu- 
able musical vade mecum, 


Juanita. By Mary Mann. ‘ten D. Lothrop & Co.; 
$1.50.) This, as the sub-title tells us, is a romance of real 
life in Cuba fifty years ago. The author is the widow of 
Horace Mann, the famous agitator against slavery, and she 
has given us here a picture of slave-life in Cuba in 1833, 
drawn from actual observation. At that time the African 
slave trade flourished openly in Havana, though it had been 
abolished by law some years before. The horrors of slavery 
in Cuba were, if possible, more abominable than in our own 
States in the far South, and they are here described with 
almost painful particularity. The characters and incidents 
of this tale are in great part taken from real life. The 
story is thrilling in its interest, and the tragic death of the 
young slave-girl whose name gives the book its title is affect- 
ing. 


By a coincidence we are introduced sicnniiiaiata to 
Two Gentlemen of Boston (Boston : Ticknor & Co.; $1.50), and 
to Two Gentlemen of Gotham (New York : Cassell & Co.; $1). 
Though it may mortify our Manhattan pride to say so, the 
representatives of the Hub are far the more agreeable and 
entertaining companions. In plain words, ‘‘C. and C.,’’ the 
authors of ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Gotham,’’ have given us an 
unobjectionable but light and rather commonplace story, 
while the anonymous aathor of ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Bos- 
ton’? has written a novel of considerable force, specially 
praiseworthy for the care and thoroughness with which the 
details of character and motive are worked out. The dia- 
logue, too, is easy, and there is a great deal of quiet fun in 


‘the talk of the minor characters. 


Thoughts of Beauty This is a compilation and selection 
of passages in the works of John Ruskin. The extracts are 
chiefly or wholly taken from Raskin’s writings relating to 
nature, morals, and religion, leaving untouched his works 
on art and political economy. This, of course, represents 
only one side of. the authvr’s mind, but within the self- 
imposed restrictions the selections appear to have been 
made with taste and jadgment. The book is edited with an 
introductory and biographical sketch by Mises Rose Porter. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.; 81.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 

The choicest reading in the May number of Scribner's 
Magazine, as in the April issue, is the selection from the un- 
published letters of Thackeray to Mrs. and Mrs. Brookfield. 
The delightful glimpses of the great novelist’s personality 
afforded are even more abundant than in the former install- 
ment. He writes to these friends with the utmost freedom 
and ease of manner, chatting about himse!f, his work, and 
his friends with all the benignant good humor and large- 
heartedness that characterize his writing for the public, and 
with here and there a fine touch of that keen perception of 
humbug and snobbery which have led shallow critics to 
unjustly call him acynic. Here, for instance, is an extract 
from the very first letter given : ‘‘ At the train, whom do you 
think I found ? Miss G——,, who says she is Blanche Amory, 
and I think she is Blanche Amory ; amiable at times, amus- 
ing, clever, and depraved. We talked and persiflated all 
the way to London, and the idea of her will help me to a 
good chapter, in which I will make Pendennis and Blanche 
play at being in love, such a wicked false humbugging 
London love as two bdiasé London people might act, 
and half deceive themselves that they were in earnest. That 
will complete the cycle of Mr. Pen’s worldly experiences, 
‘and then we will make, or try and make, a good man of 
him. O! me, we are wicked worldlings most of us, may God 
better us and cleanse us !’’ 

And here is Mr. Thackeray’s opinion of a new book by 
Dickens : ‘‘ Have you read Dickens ? 0! it is charming ! brave 
Dickens! It has some of his very prettiest touches—those 
inimitable Dickens touches which make suchs great man of 
him; and the reading of the book has done another author 
@ great deal of good.’’ 

In other respects the May ‘‘ Scribner's” {s a strong number. 
The ‘‘ Fragment”’ contributed by Robert Louis Stevenson is 
a curious and subtle bit of writing, having a slight autobio- 
graphical tinge. The chief illustrated articles are those by 
Commander F. E. Chadwick, U 8.N., on ‘‘ The Development 
ofthe Steamship,’’ and by N. 8. Shaler on the “ Forests of 
North America.’”’ The serials by J. 8S. of Daleand H. C. 
Bunner are concluded, while that by Harold Frederic gives 
a@ realistic view of the relations of journalism and politics. 
Short stories, and very good ones, are furnished by Margaret 
Crosby and Maria Blunt. 


The famous French actor, M. Coquelin, contributes to this 
month’s Harper's Magazine a quite remarkable paper on 
‘* Acting and Actors.”’ It isillustrated by portraits of all the 
great French actorsin character. M. Coquelin holds that art 

n the stage is ‘‘ not identification, but representation,”’ 
that the actor should never allow his part to run away with 
him, that he should never feel the shadow of the sentiments 
to which he is giving expression at the very instant that he 
is representing them with the utmost power and truth. 
These opinions and his other theories on histrionic art are 
illustrated and sustained in a way both entertaining and 
instructive, by constant reference to the actual practice of 
great actors. The paper ends with this striking sentence, 
referring, of course, to Shakespeare and Moliére: ‘‘ Herein 
standeth our honor, the honor of all us players, namely in 
this, that these two men, its chief creators aft-r God, were 
players like ourselves. Therefore should we study their 
works religiously and without ceasing, nor ever turn from 
them, save it be to peruse that eternal comedy of human 
nature.’’ Charles W. Coleman, Jr., sketches the his- 
tory of the recent literary activity in the South, and the 
article contains portraits of Cable, Harris, Chandler, Miss 
Marfree, and others of the more prominent writers of that 
section. Perhapsthe most agreeable feature of the number 
in the way of illustrations is the series of quaintly hamor- 
ous drawings by Mr. Abbey accompanying the poem 
** Kitty of Coleraine,’’ by Edward Lysaght. A brightly 
written and profusely illustrated article describing a trip to 
Yellowstone Park by Alice Wellington Rollins, the second 
and final part of Ralph Meeker’s ‘‘ Through the Caucasus,”’ 
the second part of Charles Dudley Warner's ‘‘ Mexican 
Notes,’’ a short story by Mr. W. H. Bishop, and Professor 
Richard T. Ely’s paper in his ‘‘ Social Studies ”’ series on 
‘The Nature and Significance of Corporations,’’ make up a 
strong and attractive number. Professor Ely declares that 
the management of corporate undertakings is apt to be 
wasteful and inefficient, and its action slow and cumber. 
some. He thinks that our railway corporations have, for 
instance, paid twice what should have been paid for the 
railways themselves. Moreover, he points out that on the 
corporate basis the moral element is at its minimum, respon- 
sibility and control are divided, and, finally, corporate 
accumulation of capital is so limitless that practical monop- 
oly and oppression become possible. Thus, he says, “‘ agents 
of a great corporation came to a private business man in 
Baltimore and said, ‘We want your busigess: sell out to 
us or we will ruin yon.’ This he did, and is now in the 
employ of the corporation, chafing under the slavery which 
affords him a livelihood. This corporation pursues similar 
methods everywhere.’’ His conclusion is that ‘‘an effort 
should be made to replace the conscience of the natural 
man by contrivance which will renier artificial persons 
amenable to the moral law.’’ 


The first four numbers for this year of the /brtfolio 
(Macmillan & Co.), edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
lie on our desk. Among the matters of special interest 
we note a valuable article on Auguste Rodin, ‘the 
most discussed of French sculptors,’’ with some strik- 
ing illustrations of his work; an article by F. G Stevens 
on Watts, the English painter—a description of some 
of his more striking pictures; and ‘* The Onatskirts of 
London in the Last Century,’’ and an interesting sketch of 
Scottish painters, accompanied with some portraits. There 
are also several beautiful etchings in this series of numbers. 
—The Art Journal (J. 8. Virtue & Co.) for the same period 
contains a finely illustrated article on Seymour Lucas, whose 


specialty appears to be historical paintings ; an account of 
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a lace school at Bruges, which shouid be of special interest 
to lady readers ; an illustrated article on Santa Barbara: a 
sketch, with an illustration of her statue, of Sister Dora, the 
Black Country heroine ; several illustrative sketches of old 
London picture exhibitions ; a curious article on caricatures 
of Wagner, with illustrations, showing to what fame sub- 
jects its victim: and a notably good sketch of Whistler, 
exhibiting in a quite remarkable manner the variety and 
scope of his genius. What we have said of the full-page 
etchings in the ‘ Portfolio’? may be truthfally said of the 
full-page etchings in the ‘“‘Art Journal.’’—— The Magazine of 
Art (Cassell & Co.) in some respects covers a wider range, 
while the illustrations hardly bave as great artistic finish. 

It is perhaps rather more an illustrated magazine, and 
somewhat less a magazine respecting art. Among its 
notable articles is one on ‘‘ Glimpses of Artist Life,” ene on 
‘*Movements in American Painting,’’ one Illustrating the 
Blue Mountains of New South Wales, one on “ English Dee- 
orative Needlework,’’ and one or two on special! artists. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The American Tract Society has just published “ Fritz’s 
Ranch : A Book for Boys.’’ 

—‘* That Child ”’ and ‘‘ Dinah Mite ’’ come to us with the 
imprint of Thomas Whittaker. 

—Fords, Howard & Halbert have made avery attractive 
book of their new edition of ‘‘ Norwood.’’ 

—Mr. Hardy’s new novel, ‘‘ The Woodlanders,” and Mr. 
Black’s “‘Sabina Zembra” have just been issued by 
Harper & Brothers. 

—The biography of Martin Luther, on which Dr. Bayne 
| has been engaged for several years, is said to be now com- 
pleted. 

—Mr. Cushing has been obliged to give up the publica- 
tion of his proposed ‘‘ Anonyms’”’ as a companion to his 
Pseudonymas.”’ 

—The next volume in the No Name sertes of novels tg 
called ** Cracker Joe.’’ It represents features of life among 
the poor whites of Florida. 

— Book pubiishers in several Canadian cities have made 
formal request to the Ministers of Customs and Finance for 
further protection against the publishers of the United 
States. 

—The memoirs which Ristori is writing at her home in 
Rome date from her first appearance on the stage—an event 
which occurred when she was three months old. She was 
carried in by the, nurse. 

—The Philadelphia “Evening Naws” says that Walt 
Whitman is writing a short biography of Ellas Hicks, 
foinder of the *‘ Hicksite’’ branch of Quakers, which will 
contain many interesting ancedotes. 

—A Chicago dispatch to the Boston ‘ Herald ”’ declares 
that Gail Hamilton (Miss Abigatl E Dodge) denies positively 
that she is the author of the papers in the ‘‘ North American 
Review ’’ signed Arthur Richmond. 

—The announcement is made by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons that it is their intention to bring out an edition of the 
writings of Washington after the completion of the set of 
Franklin’s works now in course of publication. 

—A copy of the complete works of Frederick the Great, as 
published by the late Frederick William IV. of Prussia, at 
his own expense, was sold recently in Barlin, at auction, 
for about $350 Some years ago a copy of the work was 
sold for $100. 

—The next two volames in the Theological Educative 
Series will be Professor Warfield’s *‘ Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament,’’ and the Rev. 
-W. H. Lowe’s ‘* Hebrew Grammar.’’ Both will be issued 
May 1, by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 

—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has prepared a plain and 
practical handbook on ‘‘The Elements of Modern and 
Domestic Medicine,’’ which describes simple diseases, their 
causes, prevention, and home treatment. It will be published 
at once by C. T. Hurlburt, of 3 East Nineteenth Street, New 
York City 

—Another $50,000 branch building of the Saas York Free 
Circulating Library is about to be built. It is the gifc of 
Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, who, before sailing for Europe 
lately, requested Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the architect, to 
prepare plans for the building, which is to be erected at 251 
West Thirteenth Street. 


if the requisite amount of money--3ome £5 000 or so—can 
be raised forthe purpose. I[t is not to interfere with the 
publications of the English Dialect Society, though, like 
those, its issues are to besubscribed for, the payment of the 
subscriptions extending over five years. 

—A sale of manuscripts of D R. Rossetti, extending over 
nearly the entire literary life of the poet, will oceur in Lon- 
don at a time that remains to be announced. One item 
comprises 47 sheets, another 45, and another 17, these 
being published works. Proofs of ballads and sonnets, 
marginal notes, and some correspondence are also included. 


ing house, successors to Alexander Williams in the famous 
Oid Corner Book Store, has been dissolved. Mr. J. G. 
Cupples retires, taking the publishing interest of the house 
with him. The retail business will be carried on by Mr. C. 
L Damrell and Mr. H M. Upham, ucder the firm name of 
Damrell & Upham. 

—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Tribune’’ wrote the other 
day: “ George Bancroft, the historian, unmindful of his 
eighty seven years, started last night for a Southern tour of 
several weeks’ duration. He is accompanied by his body- 
servant It is his intention to visit Mra. Polk, the widow 
of the President, at Nashville. I hear that he is engaged 
in collecting material for the life of President Polk, and that 
Mrs. Polk intends to place a number of letters from private 
correspondence and other documents of Mr. Polk’s at the 


historian’s disposal.’’ 


—It is proposed to publish an English Dialect Dictionary 


4 
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—The firm of Cupples, Upham & Co., the Boston publish- . 
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EARLY SPRING IN ENGLAND. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


HE Emperor Moth came out on the 2d of April, and 
suddenly filled the cardboard box like the noonday 
phantom in the sunshine, so unexpected and wonderful. 
His wings, which as he rests are spread open, stretched 
from one side of the box to the other, hovering over his 
old home, a beautiful gray, tipped with pink, and pea- 
cock-eyed, ring within ring. He clung to the plece 
of heather upon which the caterpillar was found seven 
months before, and which he had fixed in the threads of 
hiscocoon. The {immense dark green caterpillar banded 
with black and spotted with gold was found on the 29th 
of August among the heather on the hiliside ; the sun 
burning, the air all alight with the fire of the beams, a 
day of flame—as if the keen tips of the pine needles 
would take fire in theglow. The caterpillar in its color 
and size seemed almost tropical ; those who have not 
seen it would scarcely believe that a caterpillar could bs 
so magnificent ; but indoors In the cardboard box he 
ost his sun-burnished color and half his glory. Imme- 
diately afterward he spun his cocoon, and there he 
atayed for seven long months, so that the moth thus 
suddenly appearing, without any cracking or opening 
of the cocoon, sppeared to be created on the spot. At 


_ first, indeed, some thought it was a moth that had en- 


tered by the window, there being no rent or place of 
exit from the perfect case. Within, however, was the 
broken and blackened skin of the caterpillar and the 
detached thorax ; the cocoon is like the baskets for tak- 
ing fish at weirs, only the willows merely touch at the 
tip, and through these he had crept out, and they closed 
behind him. : 

The blackbirds and thrushes that had been singing 
freely previously suddenly ceased singing about the 15th 
of December, and remained silent for a month, and as 
suddenly began singing again about the 15th of Janu- 
ary. Where they all came from I cannot think, there 
seemed such an increase in their numbers; one wet 
morning in a smal] meadow there were forty-five feed- 
ing in sight that could be easily counted. They say the 
thrushes dig up and eat the roots of the arum, yet they 
are not root-eaters. Possibly it may have a medicinal 
effect ; the whole plant has very strong properties, and 
is much gathered, I suppose, for the herbalists. The 
root is set rather decp—quite a dig with a pocket knife 
tometimes ; one would fancy it was only those which 
had become accidentally exposed that are eaten by the 
thrushes. I bave never seen them do it, and some fur- 
ther testimony would be acceptable. The old naturalists 
said the bear on awakening from its winter sleep dug up 
and ate the roots of the arum in order to open the tube 
of the intestine, which had flattened together during 
hibernation. The blackbirds are the thrushes’ masters, 
and drive them from any morsel they fancy. There is 
very little humanity among them: one poor thrush had 
lost the joint of its leg, and, in order to pick up any- 
thing, had to support itself with one wing like a crutch ; 
this bird was hunted frcm every spct he chose to light 
on; no sooner did he enter the garden than one of the 
stronger birds flew at him—‘‘ so misery is trodden on by 
many.” There was a drone-fly on a sunny wall on the 
20th of January—the commonest of files In summer, 
quite a wonder then; the same day as house-sparrow 
was trying to sing, for they have a song as well asa 
chirp ; on January 22 a tit was sharpening his saw, and 
the gnats were jumping up and down in crowds—this 
up-and-down motion seems peculiar to them and may- 
files. Then the exowdrops flowered, and a hive bee 
came to them; next the yellow crocus ; bees came to 
these, too, and s0 eager were they that one bee would 


visit the same flower five or six times before finally 


going away. Bees are very eager for water in the early 
year ; you may see them in crowds on the wet mud in 
ditches ; there was a wild bee drowning in a basin of 
water the other day till I took him out. 

Before the end of January the woodbine leaf was out, 
aiways the first to come, and never learning that it is too 
soon; whether the woodbine come over with ‘‘ Richard 
Conqueror” or the Romans, it still imagines itself ten 
degrees further south, so that some time seems neces- 
sary to teach a plant the alphabet. Immediately after. 
wards down came a north wind and put nature under 
its thumb-for two months; the drone-fily hid himself, 
the bees went home, everything became shriveled, dry, 
inhuman. The local direction of the wind might vary, 
but it was still the same Polar draught, the Blood-sucker, 
for, like a vampire, it sucks the very blood and moisture 
out of delicate human life just as it dries up the sap in 
the branch. While this lasted there were no notes to 
make, the changes were slower than the hour hand of s 
clock ; still it was interesting to see the tree climber 
come every morning at eleven o'clock to the cobble 
atone wall and ascend it exectly as he ascends trees, 
peering into chinks among the moss and the penny- 
wort. He seemed a)most as fond of these walls as of his 


- tree-trunks. He came regularly at eleven and again at 


three in the afternoon, and a barn ow!) went by with a 
screech every evening a little after eight. The starlings 


told the time of the year as accurately as the best chro- 
nometer at Whitehall. When I saw the last chimney 
swallow, November 80, they went by to their sleeping 
trees about three o’clock in the afternoon—a long night, 
a short day, for them. So they continued till in January 
the day had grown thirty minutes longer, when they went 
to roost so much the later; in February, four o’clock ; 
in March, by degrees their time for passing by the win- 
dow en route drew on to five o'clock. Let the cold be 
never so great or the sky so clouded, the mysterious in- 
fluence of the light, as the sun slowly rises higher on the 
meridian, sinks into the earth like a magic rain. It enters 
the hardest bark and the rolled-up bud, so firm that its 
point will prick the finger like a thorn ; it stirs beneath 
the surface of the ground. A magnetism that is not 
heat, and for which there isno exact name, works out of 
sight in answer tothe sun. Seen or unseen, clouded or 
not, every day the sun lifts itself an inch higher, and 
let the north wind shrivel as it may, this invisible po- 
tency compels the bud to swell and the flower to be 
ready in its calyx. Progress goes on in spite of every 
discouragement. The birch trees reddened all along 
their slender boughs, and when the sunlight struck as/ant 
the shining bark shone like gossamer threads wet with 
dew. 

The wood pigeon in the fir trees could not be silent 
any longer. Whoo—too—whoo—ooe ! then up he flow, 
with a clatter of his wings, and down again into the 
trees. ‘‘ Take two cows, Taffy,” he could not be silent 
any longer—whoo—too—whoo—ooe ! The blackthorn 
bloom began to faintly show the tiniest white studs, and 
the boys, in great triumph, brought in the first blue 
thrush’s eggs. Nature would go on, though under the 
thumb of the north wind. Poor folk came out of the 
towns to gather ivy leaves for sale ia the streets to make 
button-holes. Many people think the ivy-leaf has a 
pleasant shape; it was used of old time among the 
Greeks and Romans to decorate the person at joyous 
festivals. The ivy is frequently mentioned in the classic 
poets. Not so with the country women in the villages 
to-day, ground down in constant dread of that hateful 
workhouse system, of which I can find no words to ex- 
press my detestation. They tell their daughters never 
to put ivy-leaves in their hair or brooch, because ‘‘ they 
puts {t on the dead paupers in the unions and the luna- 
tics in the ’sylums.” Such an association took away «ll 
the beauty of the ivy-leaf. There is nature in their 
hearts, you see, although they are under the Polar 
Draught of poverty. At last there came a little warmth, 
and the Emperor Moth appeared, yellow and white 
butterflles came out, flowers bloomed, buds opened— 
ripened by the mystic magnetism of the sun in their 
sheaths and cccoons—great humble-bees came with a 
full-blown buzz, all before the swallow, the nightingale 
and cuckoo. It was but for a day, and then down fell 
the bitter Polar Draught again.—| Pali Mall Gaz tte. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


There is to be a captive balloon at the French Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1889 which wil! have the enormous 
capacity of 2,119,000 cubic fect. It will ascend 3 280 
feet, and will carry 100 passengers at once. 


Here is an East Indian ‘‘ yarn.” The story goes that 
a young man in Allahabad proposed to a young lady in 
Calcutta by telegraph, adding: ‘‘ Answer yes or no at 
my expense.” She sent him 600 words of explanation 
without coming to any conclusion. | 


One of the Scotch papers has recently contained 
several letters on the subject of the birthplace of Pontius 
Pilate, one writer actually maintaining that he was born 
at Garth Castle, in Perthshire, a legend which it was 
attempted to support by the statement that his father 
wss Roman Governor of Perthshire; but this is mani- 
festly nongense, as the Romans did not invade Caledonia 
till nearly fifty years after the crucifixion. 


There are four journals regularly published in Chi. 
nese characters These appear weekly, and have a cir. 
culation of 2,500 copies. According to the Chinese 
method a good printer can print 400 sheetsaday. Five 
days’ work are required to get out an edition of 1,000 
copies. The journals are printed with black ink upon 
single sheets of white paper, except on the Chinese new 
year, when the printing is done in red ink or upon red 
paper. 

A bed in Nikko, Japan, says a correspondent of a 
California paper, ‘‘ is eight or so thick silk wadded com- 
forters piled upon the floor; upon this a very ample 
wadded coat is placed. Youslip into this great coat, put 
your arms into the long sleeves, fold it over you, and 
sleep. The pillow is a block of wood placed under the 
neck, but it looks too hard, and I carry a rubber pillow 
to take its place. A paper lantern is lighted all night, 
for the people, I am told, are much afraid of the dark.” 


The commission employed to take a census of the 


~ 


| Umatilla Indians finds the following to be the translation | 


of some of their names : ‘‘ Rough” and “‘ Noisy,” names 
of two boys; ‘‘Tree shaded by Wind,” “‘ Cry all the 
time,” the names of women ; “ One who starts to go one 
place and then goes another,” “ Grizzly bear stepping 
on a hill,” the names of men. The names of four 
women translated into English were : ‘‘ Rattling while 


Tupning,” ‘‘ Dressing while running,” ‘‘ Afraid of a 


Yankee,” and ‘‘ Throw a leg over the moon.” 


The following curious will was proved in the Principal 
Rgistry of the London Court of Probate the begianing 
of January : 

** As to all my worldly goods I have in store, 
I leave to my dear wife for evermore, 
I freely give, I will no limit fix, - 
This is my will and she executrix. 
5th May, 1886. 
Tuos. Moore KirkKwoop, 
Surgeon-Major.’’ 


Says ‘“‘ London Truth :” ‘‘ May a clergyman wheel his 
own baby in a perambulator? One would suppose that 
he might, but not so think the people of Edinburgh. 
There a clergyman was seen carrying his baby. His 
horrified congregation presented him with a perambu- 
lator, but his last state was worse than his first, for he 
wheeled this vehicle along the streets with his baby in 
it. This insult to the ‘genteel’ susceptibilities of his 
congregation was too much, and he recelved a letter 
politely informing him that, while his abilities gave sat- 
isfaction, his pastoral services were no longer required.” 


There is an ingenious fog bell at Raca Point, Cape 
Cod. A Western paper thus describes it: ‘‘ There was 
a big bell with aclockwork that would mournfully toll! 
it whenever it was set a-going. The bell was under 
cover, but projecting from the house was a long, nicely 
balanced lever with a big sponge on the outer end. 
There was a little roof over the sponge to keep the rain 
off, but when a fog came on, the moisture woul. 
saturate the sponge, and the weight, bearing the lever 
down, would start the machine and set the bell to toll- 
ing. When the fog disappeared, the sponge dried out 
and the lever stopped the bell.” 


Says ‘‘The Grocer’s Criterion :” report comes 
from the E ist that there has been discovered in British 
India a blossom of such saccharine properties that it is 
destined to revolutionize the sugar business of the world. 
It is the flower of the mshwa, or moola, a tree of large 
size, which abounds in the southern portion of Hindo- 
stan. This blossom has a sweet taste and yields one- 
half its weight in sugar. The Hindus have for a long 
period been accustomed to extract a sirup from the 
mahwa’s flowers, but in the moet primitive fashion, with-- 
out attempting to develop a process.” 


CURIOUS IF TRUE. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends to ‘‘ Notes ani 
Q ierles” what he belleves to be a correct transla- 
tion of the sentence pronounced by Pontius P.late on 
Christ. He says that this curfous document was dis- 
covered in A.D. 1280 in the city of Aquill, in the king- 
dom of Naples, in the course of a search made for the 
discovery of R»man antiquities, and it remained there 
until it was found by the Commissaries of Art in the 
French Army of Italy. Upto the time of the campaign 
in Southern Italy it was preserved in the sacristy of the 
Carthusians, near Naples, where it was kept in a box of 
ebony. Since then the relic has been keptin the Chapelo 
Caserta. The Carthusians obtained, by petition, leave 
that the plate might be kept by them as an acknowl- 
edgment of the sacrifices which they had made for the 
French army. The French translation was made 
literally by members of the Commission of Art. Denon 
bad a fac-simile of the plate engraved, which, on the sale 
of his cabinet, was bought by Lord Howard for 
2 890 francs : ‘‘ Sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate, 
Intendant of Lower Galilee, that Jesvs of Nazareth shall 
suffer death by the Cross. In the seventeenth year of 
the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, and on the 25‘h of 
March, in the most holy city of Jerusalem, during the 
Pontificate of Annas and Calaphas. Pontius Pilate, In- 
tendant of the province of Lower Galilee, sitting in 
judgment in the presidential chair of the pretor, 
sentences Jesvs of Nazareth to death on across between 
two robbers, as the numerous testimonies of the people 
prove that—1. Jesvs isa misleader. 2 He has excited 
the people to sedition. 3. He is an enemy to the laws. 
4, He calls himself the Son of God. 5. He calls him- - 
self falsely the King of Israel. He went to the Temple, 
followed by a multitude, carrying palms in their hands. 
It likewise orders the first Centurion, Quirilius Cor- 
nelius, to bring him to the place of execution, and for- 
bids all persons, rich or poor, to prevent the execution 
of Jesvs. The witnesses who have signed the execution 
against Jesvs are: 1. Daniel _Robani, a Pharisee ; 2. 
John Zorobabel ; 8. Raphael Robani; 4. Capet. Finally 
it orders that the said Jesvs be taken out of ee, 


through the gate of Tournea.” 
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THE 


LIFE OF 


WARD 

By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., & REV. S. B. HALLIDAY. | 

Authentic, Authorized, the Best that Can Be Produced. 


PARTIAL LIST OF WRITERS Mr. Beecher’s Connection With the Book. 


k This work was begun some time previous to Mr. Beecher’s 
Who Assisted in Making the Boo death, and to it he largely contributed, through Mr. Halliday, 


LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. JOHN G. WHITTIER, and it bears many evidences of the great preacher's thought and 
THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL. D. ees sre he was not spared to write a line of his own history, 
“— ‘eae this book 1s as near an approach to an autobiography as could 
CHARLES E. ROBINSON, D. D. Cc. B. SIMS, D. D, well be devised. The contributions of reminiscences from 39 
E. P. INGERSOLL, D. D. WM. BURNET WRIGHT, eminent writers affords an array of talant rarely applied to the 
JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 4. 0. PECK, D. D. production of any one book. Searcely upon any other single 
EUGENE BERSIER RABBI LILENTHAL, subject could so great a number of able minds, of various 
PETER MACLEOD. DR. ZABRISKEE schools of thought, be readily harmonized, burt in this they have 
; : ’ all been required, and happily, under the able management of Dr. 
T. J. CONANT, D. D. REV, FATHER KEEGAN, Abbott and Rey. Mr. Halliday, the task has been ace omplished ; 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The list of attractive features which make Boston 
Common, the Oity.Girdens, and Commonwealth Avenue 
a resort for the sight-seer in ‘‘the Hub” has been 
lengthened by the addition of another statue to the large 
number which already adorn the public places of the 
clty. The statue of Leif Ericson, to commemorate 
the early voyages of the Norseman to this continent, 
which was modeled by Miss Annie Whitney, has been 
cast in bronze at a cost of about $12 000. It is of heroic 
size, and when placed upon its pedestal of red granite 
will be about eizhteen fect high. From the ends of the 
pedestal will project the prow and stern ornaments of a 
Norse galley of thse eleventh century, arranged as a 
fountain. On the side of the pedestal there are to be a 
Runic inscription and a Norwegian ship cut in the stone, 
while in bronze relief w!il be represented the landing of 
Leif and the te'ling of his discovery to his friends after 
his return to Greenland. The subscribers to the fund 
request that the city place the staiue on a site selected 
at the extension of Commonwealth Avenue. 


A giimpse of the programme of a ‘“‘ historical con- 
cert” recently given by Professor Charles H. Morse 
recalls that gentleman's admirable methods of {fostruc 
tion, of which we s».ke o109 bafore when ha was 
musical director at Wellesley College: He fs now, wa 
believe, in Minneapolis, where the historical concert of 
which we have spoken was given. _The programme in- 
cludes thirteen numbers {/lustrative of the work of the 
composers who were most prominent during the earlier 
development of modern music, and supplemearting each 
number {fs a brief biographical sketch of the composer 
and of his greatest works. We do not know that Mr. 
Morse still further elaborates this idea and gives, in the 
concert-room, any verbal exposition of the special work 
in hand, but we can easily conceiva, in the case of con- 
certs given for pupils specially, of bis following out what 
seems to us 80 commendable an idea. 


To thore of our friends who may bappen to be in 
New York ere long, we take this occaston of saying that, 
if they have time, they will be repaid fora visit to the 
establishinent of Mr. Wunderlich, on Broadway, be- 
tween Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets, in whose 
gallery is now on view the orizinal designe by Elihu 
Vedder for the iilustration of the “ Ruba'ya:”’ of Omar 
Khsyjyfn. The force and power of these remarkable 
pictures was widely commented upon by the press at 
the time of their appearance in book form three years 
ago; but to appreelate to the full the mysterious spirit 
and beauty which character!/z23 very many of them one 
should go to see these originals. O1e or two of the 
designs have been worked out by the artist in color 
schemes in of], and are shown along with a few other 
canvases by Mr. Vedder; but the greatest interest by 
far attaches to the de«igns for ths ‘‘ ya.” 


At the Jast concert of ‘ha Symphony Spclety the chief 
feature of the programme was the performance ino full 
of Barlicz’s ‘* Romeo and Jullet ”—s work which is nel- 
ther symphony, opera. oratorio, or cantata, but partakes 
in a slight degree of the nature of each. Although it fs 
thus devold of semblance to any acknowleiged form of 
musical expression, {it still has many beauties, and isa 
work which shows the brillfant French composer both 
in his best and his worst moods. 

The audience on this occasion held itself in an attl- 
tude of reepectful appreciation, but was not wakened to 
any enfiusiasm by the startling orchestral effects which 
one comes to expect in any work of Berlioz 


The Scclety of American Artists opened their ninth 
exhibition last week in the new Yandell Gallery on Fifth 
Avenve, and a brief visit to the collection shows that 
while tbere is a great deal which stands for mere techni. 
cal dexterity, there 1s gleo work of a higher order, which 
finds its ernbodiment chicfly in portraiture. The 
number of portraits, in factgis unusually large, and 
many of them rre of unusual merit. There are also 
some very interesting landscape pleces, a large decora- 
tive painting by Mr. Kenyon Cox, symbolical of ‘‘ Patnt- 
ing and Poetry,” and several specimens of sculpture. 
Mr. Abbott Thayer exhibits an ambitious piece called 
‘A Woman and Swan,” which in subject is something 
of a departure from his usual manner, although in treat- 
ment it reveals his rare perception of very delicate color 
harmonies. The new gallery {s attractive in itself, and 


in the collection which now is on view there the visitor 


will certainly find something with whitch to be pleased. 


A monument to Jean Francis Millet is to be erected 
at Cherbourg. his birthplace, and mavy reminiscences 
of the hardships in the early life of the great painter are 
being published. It is told that ‘*one quarter day, his 
rent being due and his purse, as usual, empty, Millet 
succeeded in coaxing a picture desler to visit his studio 
to see if there was not something there worth the $60 
which he owed his landiord. The dealer came, turned 
over canvas after eanvas superciliously, but at last con- 
sented to give the sum required in exchange for three 


important works. As he laid the three 100 franc notes 
on the table, Millet suddenly remembered that the next 
day was his wife's féte ‘I should like to invite a few 
friends,’ he said, eagerly : ‘could you not take some 
thing else, so that I may have enough to psy for the 
dinner ?” The dealer shrugged his shoulders, but the 
poor painter was so preseing that he egreed, not withou' 
difficulty. to take a sketch which was on the ease] for 
$4. ‘ Vingt francs!’ sighed Miilet, ‘mais nous n’au- 
rons meme pas de dessert |’ ‘ You wish a dessert,’ re- 
plied tbe dealer. ‘ Well, as you’ve got me in a generous 
mood, I'll give you ten francs for that other sketch ’ 
And the bargain was struck, the dealer carrying off for 
$2—the dessert—a little gem that he sold afterward for 
$800. Itis worth $2,000 to-day.” 


It is with regret that we learn that Madame Madeleire 
Schiller, whose name has now for many seasons been 
associated with oceasions of the keenest musical enjoy- 
ment in this city, is about to leave this country and go 
to Australia, where she will remain for an extended 
period. There are few pianistes who combine the 
artistic attainments and the charming personality with 
which Madame Schiiler has acquainted the New York 
public, and her departure wil! be regretted by many 
friends. Before leaving New York we understand that 
she is to give a series of farewell recitals; but we are 
unable now to give the exact dates for which they are 
appointed. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts is having a Rem- 
brandt exhibitioa—a special collection and exhibition 


of the etchings of Rembrandt. The attempt has been 


made to secure one of the great palotings of this 
master now owned in New York, but we are unable to 
state whether the Museum succeeded in securing what 
would have been so admirable a ‘‘centerpiece” for its 
collection. | 


TABOR COLLEGE. 


The friends of Tabor College rejoice in the realization of 
a long cherished hope. April 21, students, citizens, and 
friends from Omaha, Neb., and thirteen counties of South- 
western Iowa, gatnered to the dedication of the beautiful 
and substantia] structure of Gaston Hall. The building is 
completed free of debt, and most of the rooms are farnishbed. 
No college, East or West, needs‘any better rooms for recita- 
tions than those of Gaston Hall. 

The principal address was by the Rev. A. L. Frisbie, D.D., 
of Des Moines, ‘‘ The Permanent Christian Col'ege,’’ an in- 
spiring address, full of vigorous thought. It was an address 
of congratulation for what had been accomplished ; of hope 
for the promise of the future; ofthe need of Christian 
schools such as the State cannot be relied upon to supply. 

The contributions for this building have come, many of 
them withont solicitation, from fifteen States, one Territory, 
and from Mexico. W.B M. 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. Lothrop Company's 


MEWEST BOOKS 


- Life Among the Germans relates to domes- 
tic and social life in Germany ; bright, full, 
and winning ; by Emma Louise Parry. $1.50. 

Thoughts of Beauty is a Ruskin anthology 
by Rose Porter. $1. 

Romance of a Letter is a love story of 
which the less said the better before you 
read it, as of all love stories; by Lowell 
Choate. $1.25. 

Rusty Linchpin and Luboff Archipovna, 
two Russian stories of love and life, $1 25 for 
both in one book. 

John Spicer Lectures is a play-book of 
wise nonsense by Abby Morton Dias, who 
- eouldn’t write a dry or empty or fruitless 
book if she tried. Sixty cents. 

MEW SUNDAY-SOMOOL BOOKS 

Btories of Great Men and Stories of Re- 
markable Women are two books of about a 
hundred pages each of sketches of fifty men 
and women whom the world agrees to call 
great and remarkable—iooked at from a 
religious point of view. Sixty cents each. 

Ned Melbourne’s Mission is how a coun- 
try boy out West was eent for to father and 
cousin a queer New York city girl by hr 
father when going abroad and how he did it. 
$1.50. 

Ben Gilbert's Victory, the story of a city 
street-boy’s success by doing the proper 
thing at divers times; by Sasie A. Bisbee. 
Seventy-five cents. 

Boys of Cary Farm out West ; adventurous 
boys they are; by Minna Caroline Smith. 
$1.25. 

Last Penacook, a New Hampehire Indian 
Btory by Abel B. Berry. $1. 

Possibilities, by Rev. Thomas L. Baily, 
$1.25. The title has the story in it. 

Bix O'clock in the Evening is a series of 
grandmother stories told to the children by 
‘Pansy’ (Mrs. G. R. Alden). Sixty ounts. 

Btories from the Pansy, second series, 
twelve little books from the famous msga- 
zine, sold only in sets, $3.60 net for the 
twelve. 


PANBY BOOKS 


About 100 religious Sunday-School books 
of the most inspiring sort. List sent if re- 
quested. 

CHEAP SUNDAY-8CHOOL LIBRARIES 

Sanday-schoo!s wanting the largest possible 
number of books for a little money—accept- 
able books, not good-for-nothings that nobody 
reads—will want our libraries made expressly 
to answer that frequent call. 

Pansy Primary Library No. 1. Thirty books,net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No. 3. Twenty books, net 5.00 


Library No. 9. Fifty books, net 2.00 
Library No. 10. Twelve beoks, net 5.00 
Library No. 11. Twenty books, net 10 00 
Library No. 12. Twenty books, net 5.00 


4 PRIMER 
of Sunday-S8chool books, incidentally a helpin 
picking them out, is in press; sent free on 
request as soon as ready.- 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
Boston 


“The BLOQUENT ORATOR”’ 
Dr. A. A. WILLITS’ 


——TRIBUTE TO— 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Send TEN CENTS for this Great Sermon to 


COURIER-JOURNAL JOB PRINTING €0., 


LOUISVILLE. 


Are The Best 


NEW BOOKS. 


A New Story by the Author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,”’ {*Dr. Claudius,” etc. 


SARACINESCA. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
author of 


“ Mr. Isaacs,” Dr. Glaudius,”’ “* Zoroaster,” “A 
Tale of a Lonely Parish,” etc. 
12mo, $1.50. Now ready. 


In the multitude of crude workers is there at 
least one novelist whose power la so brilliant, so 
fascinating, as quite to suggest a vision of para- 
dise in the happiness of reading bis fiction. and 
this delight is touched at bigh- water mark in the 
late novel * Saracinesca’’. . . The scene {s!aid 
in Rome ; the grand, historic, eternai city lend- 
ing a fitting background and scenery to one of 
the most fascinating romances that bas been 
written of late years. . . . Inthe desert of medi- 
ocrity of late fiction here is a novel that re- 
‘weaves al! the old spell of imaginative romance. 
— [Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Raraciaesca "’ is the best thing he has yet done 
—if not the best novel of the year.—[New York 
Freeman’s Journal. 

Ove of the most engrossing novels we have 
ever read. Crawford is always interesting, in 
this instanoe particularly so... . Saracinesca” 
is a worthy follower of this author’s previous 
novels, and can be strongly recommended. It 
it interesting throughout, well told. bighin its 
lessons, and ends satisfactorily.—[Bceston Times 


Is Mr. Crawford's matured and most satisfying 
work. .. . Will give very great pleasure, and 
it will add vastly to Mr. Crawford’s reputation 
for writing the most readable noveis in our lan- 
guage .—[Boston Beacon. 

Delights and interests more than anything he 
has written since he surprised the world with 
“Mr. Issacs.” ... He has in Saracinesca” 
written a powerful story of modern Roman life, 
whioh is better even than his ** Roman Singer.”’ 
—(Philade!phia Evening Bulletin. 

Moves forward with an easy and even’ flow of 
which even Bulwer, who wrote novels of adven. 
ture very much of this sort, need not have been 
ashamed.—[#oston 

“ Baracinesca”’ is a very remarkable book, 
and a great advance upontany of the author’s 
previous work... . It would'be difficult to con- 
celve of a more gracious presenoe than than that 
of the Dachess Corona She ts a0; ure and true, 
so brave under trial, and withal such a thor- 
ough woman—no angel, just a passionate, lov- 
ing, lovable woman—faithful to her high ideal 
of right, loyal to her husband. . .. If the oon- 
clusion of the story is to be as good us the open- 
ing, we cannot have it too soon. In any case 
this is one of the most effective romances siace 
John Inglesant.’’—[London Academy. 


By the same author. Price $1.50 


each. 


MR. ISAACS. DR. CLAUDIUS. 
ZOROASTER. A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 


MACMILLAN &CO,, NBW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


proportion. Send 10 
cents for 188% 
catalogue of 10,000 sub. 
jects. 


LE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
Pablishers, 338 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 
Mention Christian Union. 
E. W. PECK & CO., 
and 22d Sta), Now York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


MACMILLAN & & CO 


MANUFACTURERS, 


tent, and art development any hereteofere 
made. 


ONL 


IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have new en exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, Freach, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS, 
Also 

BEAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 


ALSO 
MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. 8. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 

t 


PROTECTED BY PATERT, a 
Awarded the Gold sete REDUCED 


exhibit PRICES, 


Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street, 
Branch Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 


The New Hub Range 


Those who wish to seeure the best results in 
cooking will be interested in the following testi 
monial from the Boston Cooking School. 

They use three of the Hub Ranges with Wire 
Gauze Oven Doors, and fn their annual report, 
February }, 1887, the Secretary says: ‘ The Hub 
Ranges proved to be infinitely better than any 
ever used before, for by the use of the Gauze 
Oven Door the most reliable results are invariably 
produced, and in the saving of fuel, excellence 
and evenness of heat, the Hub Ranges have added 
greatly to the reputetion of the school for culinary | 
perfection ” 

The Boston Cooking School is the leading institu 
tion of the kind in the country, and the Hub 
Ranges are used by them in preference to ali 
others. These ranges are sold everywhere. 

Special circulars On the science and practice of 
cooking will be mailed on application. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 


Manufaeturers Hub Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces, ’ 


52and 54 Union Street, Bostoa, Mass. 


WALTER'S PARK SANITARIU 


the mountain-aide, 1,000 feet above tid : 
no mosquitoes or a; baths, 
ment, electricity, massace. orchards, gardens, vine 


yard, dairy, livery. Circular free 


stores, 
geods for children; but we 
concentrate such a trade in 
these goods that we carry an 
assortment the largest general 
stores would not be warranted 
in keeping—not only in outer 
garments, but in every detail 
that goes to make an entire 
outfit—all under one roof— 
and at the lowest prices. 


; mechanical 


ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 


Ho Clothe 


the Children 


(Clothing stores, dry-goods 
stores, hat stores, shoe 
etc., usually keep 


BEST &CO 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. ¥., 
* Liliputian Bazaar. ’ 


We can serve you satisfactorily by mail. 


‘TA MAN 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE 


the Atlantic and Pacifi 
ne and 


Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
tock sland, in Lilinois; Muscatine, 
F eld, Ottum Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
lowa City, Des Moines janola, Winterset, At- 
ce, Knoxville, 


Audubo 


neil Bluffs, in lowa; 

eron and Kansas City in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis 
st. , in Minnesota; 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns 


The Creat Rock isiar:.d Route 
tees 8 Co ae 


Chair Dare. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
and Minne- 
a 


, Foide abdie ata n 4 


e Unit ita 
JOHM, £.A. HOLBR 


-ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denomination& 
Sznp ror CaTALocuE, 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor wpon the A dvertiser, and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


—_ 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


For Sprin 
and 


dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
ros., James McCreery & Co., Jackson’s Mourning 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutilier Bros., 


| | 
| 
| 
BY 
| 
A 
| 
| 
AED WING Grom Bay Asi) 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWA 
—WITH— BY reason of its central position, close relation to prin- es 
pal lines East of Caisago. and continuous Lines at es, 
a 
Wire Ganze Oven Door. | 
direc c. 
i 
travei over ts ro s thoroughly ba Ite 
tT ie : track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures ms 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
} i. = skill can makeit. It has ali the safety appliances that 
| valuable practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
2 * 22 ary of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
: all Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
lor and Sleeping Cars, el 
IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. | | 
daily to summer resorts, picturesqu3 
jooalition ana hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and ee 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers — 
rior inducemente to travelers between Cincinnati, In- b 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Couneil Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison Leavenworth, Kansag City, Minneapolis, St. a 
Paul and intermediate — All classes of patrona, ¢ 
families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Reck Island trains protection, : 
kets, Ma 
— 
tecture, etc, Price, cab. 
inet size, $1.50 pe 
include Camei’s Hairs of the Henrietta, drap d’Alma, and Melrose weay | 
Hair ; also Mourning Cloth, the exquisite Orépe 
>>> popularity eqa beanty, tretie, Imperial Till, Princetta, 
* and 
ane Convent Cloth. “They comprise fabrics for early and for midsummer, and styles 
Hf } clothing, The color is s aniees rolled on a ‘‘ Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the 
who have worn goats City by d & Tay 
AT it, and” the hose H. O'Neill & Co., an 
Send for 


> 


4 ~ 


~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The reports of several representative 
trunk lines for the month of March, and 
also for six months ending April 1, give 
further evidence of the prosperous condi- 
tion of railway property as a rule this 
year, when compared with a year pre 
vious. 

The Erie Railway exhibits gross earn- 
ings for the month of March of $1 946,402 
—an increase of $153,182. Expenses de. 
ducted shows an increase of $100,553 net. 
The total net earnings for the month are 
$619,908. The net earnings for the six 
months ‘named have increased $418 396 
over the same time last year. 

The Pennsylvania Railway makes the 
following returns for March : Gross earn- 
ings, $4,410433; operating expenses, 
$2 974,592 ; net earnings, $1 485 841. This 
is an increase in net earnings of $378 417 
over March, 1886. The returns for the 
three months of the year are as follows: 
Groes, $12 250,992 ; expenses, $8,220 548; 
net earnings, $4,030 449. This is an in- 
crease in net earnings over the same quar- 
ter of 1886 of $505,524. In these figures 
we have not included the Western lines 
of the Pennsylvania Company. These 
lines show the extraordinary increase net 
of $704,494 for the quarter named over 
the same period of 1886, making a total 
net increase on the whole line for the first 
quarter of the year of over $1 200 000, in- 
dicating a great expansion of trunk line 
traffic, for the two lines named are repre- 
sentatives, fairly, of the growth this year 
in the traffic to and from the seaboard 
These figures are confirmatory of the 
very satisfactory increase in our foreign 


exports, which it must be remembered are / The 


drawn principally from our far Western | issues. 
products. It is this export trade, which 
has now for some years given to us & 
favorable balance in cur merchandise ex 
changes with the world, that is very likely 
to be serlously disturbed on account of 
the workings of the Inter State law, which 
works in its fourth section (or will, unless | ¢ 
set aside by the Commissioner:) a positive| 
prohibition to transportation from certain 


sections of the country. We shall awalt | tris 
with great solicitude to see if the final/ oF 


action of the Commissioners will waive this 
section, and thus prevent great disaster 
to the far West, where the Canada roads 
cannot be reached by producers. No 
greater check could be applied to the 
natural and vital development of the 
bounteous resources in this ccuntry than 
the enforcement of the fourth section of 
this enactment. And we hope that the 
Commissioners will disregard the senseless 
talk of ignorant or demagogic Congress- 
men and politicians with respect to the 
final suspension of the law as it applies in 
this through traffic business. 

A list of thirty-six roads report earn- 
ings for the third week in April, exhibit 
ing a net gain of $192,219, which, consid- 
ering the obstacles to contend with in the 
above mentioned law, and also the fact 
that everything was crowded forward be- 
fore;the second week in anticipation of the 
working of the law, is a very satisfactory 
exhibit. The condition of foreign ex- 
change is not much changed from 8 week 
ago; if anything, the rate {fs little stiffer, 
éven though a good many securities are 
doubtless being bought for Europeans 
markets, and for the reason that this is 
the season of the year for small exports 
and large imports. The balance of trade 
was a little in our favor in March ; how it 
will prove in April we have as yet, no 
data to go by. 

The rate in the open market for money 
is four to five per cent , while money on 
six months’ time can be borrowed at four 
and a half per cent , indicating that the 
bank judgment is that we shall have a 
very easy money market for the remainder 
of the spring and snmmer months, 

The disposition among railway men, 
after the passage of the Inter State law, 
was to suspend ral’way building which 
had been planned before that event until 
{t could be ascertained how the statute was 


property. It is a 
significant fact the companies which were 
then most conspicuous in forwarding new 
additions, and which then suspended such 
building, are now disposed to renew the 
work of building. The Missouri Pacific 
Company had in contemplation new enter- 
prises of this sort, which, after months of 
suspension, it is now taking hold of again, 
and is planning to add at least 500 miles 
of road to its system this year. The IIII- 
nois Central Railway Company is planning 
for new extensions, as are also the 
Burlington & Quincy and Chicago & 
Northwestern Companies. There are 
projects in tight which bid fair to make 
1887 one of the most, if not the most 
notable year in our history for railway 
extensions. Estimates have been made 
that as much as 18 000 to 20.000 miles of 


‘road will be under way or completed 


before the end of this year. We shall 
probably overdo, as we have before, 
these new and tentative schemes; but, 
in the long run, railway property becomes 
valuable and adds inestimably to the value 
of our national wealth. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, decrease ............... $2,100,800 
Specie, decrease. . os 42,500 
Legal tenders, increase......... 647,800 
Deposits, increase,............. 504,700 
Reserve, increase.......... ... 479,125 


Which leaves our banks with a surplus 
reserve of $6 500 000 and over. 

The stock and bond markets have been 
affected by the Schnaebele episode this 
week ; but at the close, as a rule, stocks 
are higher than at the opening, while 
bonds are strong and in especial demand, 


at uniformly better prices than last week. 
particular features are the Wabash 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


.000 
"D B E NT RES 
Be 6 per ten and 
exclusively upon Western Farm held in 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


OFFI e 
NEW YORK. 36 B’ way. PHIPAD 1 
O8TON, 23 Cours Street 7th as. 
SEARD FOR PAMPHLET. 


Gaaranteed by the 


6°. 
 JARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
KANBAS CITY, Mo. 


5° NET INTEREST 


1,000,000.00 

Deben on im 

proved real estate held by the Meroan Trust Co., 
at 


h the 


NVES T sound and 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 00 
choicest lst M also 


lst 
eTen year Debent based 
Assets of over $650 ,000. No Losses. Eleven 
ty e absolute satisfaction to over 
408 In “yy, for circulars, forms and full 
fo h Offices in N. 
N. ¥. 137 Broadway, C. C. Hine 


Kidder Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire street, Boston, 
AGENTS AED ATTOREEYS FOR 
Messrs. BARING BROS. & CO., LONDON, 

FURNISH CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS ‘AVAILAB 

IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. ALSO D 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND fH CONTINENT, 

AXD CHOICE INVESTMENT INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


A SoLio CEN ff 
Per acpum,first mort gages on productive 
Rea: Estate. 


Loans approved by Taco 
National Bank. Best OF REFSREN- 


Vol 85, No. 18. 


HOME 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL eTATEMENT, 


January, 1 ar. 
CAH CAPITAL, - ‘ 000.000 
Reserve Premium Fund, - - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, - - . 350,268 50 
Net Surplus, - - - - 1, 413, 795 05 


CASH ASSETS, - - - - $7, 802,711 55 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
Bank and Railroad Stocks apd Bonds 1,625 255 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable om 449,000 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents..... .................................. 273,283 383 

ze B. GREENE CHAS. J. MARTIN, $7,802,711 


W. BIGELOW Sec’s, D. A. HEA 
E. "@. SNOW, Vice-President. 


A Dividend of Five - cent. has been declared payable on demand. 


York, January 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE, 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm— whereby 
ite credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
mallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to Liabilities. 


PULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. BY LETTER OR IN PRRSON. 


& Sec’ ye 


OP PICHRD OP VHE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Us 


PE BR BS 
2 + New Yorx, January 2th, 1897. 
Ag The Trustess, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
AO Od submit the following Statement of its 
om 5 Be © payee affairs on the 81st of December, 1886 
= 269 8n5 Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
gem" gepr January, 1696, to Bist December, 
off off ist January, 1886...... 1,426,049 46 
& 23% Ad cad @ | Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,209 99 
086, rremiume marked off from ist Jan 
wary, 1886, to Sist December, 1886, $3,817,699 86 
' sikh © © Opa Losses paid during the 
SD. 25.4 | same perlod........... $2,206,588 68 
Ogg | miums and 
OT y has the follo 
United od tates and Btate of ew 
| York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
BS Loans secured by Stocks and other- on 
| Notes and Bilis Hecsivabie 1,868,184 20 
os a5 8 
| & & Bea 
Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
oni AT LOW PRICES. 
| Fine white Poroelain Dinner Seta, 100 pieces. ..612 00 
Gold-band China Tes Bets, 44 pee white 80 
Decora Decorated China toa ; white. . 
Decorated Dinner Seta, all colors and designs, $15 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


Buccessors to 
Orders packed and ee of 
charge. ©. Order, or Deake J. 


— 


OMAS 

JOHN AR JOHNSON 
RSLEY 


GEORGE eeu MACY, . 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORS, President. 


housek 
Phi 


going to affect raflway] earnings, and, 


ALLEN C. MASON. ‘Tacoms. Wash. 


| A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President, 
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— 
the Americ Dar ist Company o 
for the benefit of the boudholders 
| | , time to run, and rate of interest make ther 
6 
The Am Inv mt Company, Of Em 
| laws, with» capital of $600. 
aren 
Bebenture Houde secured by 108 por cont. of 
deposit for pectota tinder one year Write for fui 
and references to company at 15¢ 
| 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable B’ld’g, City 
{50 SLL G@OODs "ly ander of Board. 
; Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
J. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
iz 
TRUSTEES, 
. D. JO WILLIAM D, MORGAN 
al MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Cents | 4 4 RAVER, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
Send LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
2, forasample | wm sTURGIR, JOHN ELLIOTT 
\e/ | BENJAMIN H. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
} ; ’ | N F N F JOSIAH 0. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ED W. OORLIES, JOHN L. RIKER. 
4 And Pai of Cam bo) ISAAC BELL, 
its merits as a WASH BLUE 
nd endors 
pught to 


_ May 5, 1887. 
DR. JAEGER'S 
Sanitary Woolen System CO. 


Nos. 827 & 829 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED CAPITAL 800,000. 


Jno, J. DONALDSON, 
Vice-President. 


L. C. Hopkins, 
President. 


The officers of this Company here- 
by request the public to be on their 
guard against unscrupulous trafiick- 
ers who, devoid of business honor, 
are taking advantage of the gener- 
ally recognized extraordinary merits 
of the goods produced under the Dr. 
Jaeger Sanitary System to palm off 
spurious articles, in appearance 
closely resembling the genuine 
Jaeger goods, and sometimes even 
imprinted with the name of Dr. 
Jaeger. 

The public are also notified, and 
the parties who are engaging in 
these fraudulent transactions are 
warned, that measures will be speed- 
ily adopted to protect the several 
interests of our customers and our- 
selves, and to bring to justice the 
parties whoare infringing the rights 
covered by our trade mark, or who, 
in any respect, misappropriate our 
title of ‘‘Normal”’ as a means of 
inducing unwary persons to pur- 
chase any goods falsely purporting 
to be of the Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary 
System. 


DR. J AEGER'S 


Sanitary Woolen System Ga, 


Nos. 827 and 829 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Old Gold & Silver 

THOUSANDS Or AND USFLFRs 
iN ne ARE CO TO ME DAILY FROM 
EVERYWHERE. ROT MAIL OR REPRESS BOUT 
THE BULLION VAL NISH’ ALTER 
AND RESELL A SOTION FOR A LITTLE MO R 
THANI PAY. 


Are You interested Either Way ? 


TABLISHED 18 T 
THE OGNIZED. AND 
HEADQUARTERS 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS, 


NDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
ANTIQUITIES, &C. 


My Cases are Filled with Bargains constantly. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


Rddy’s Refrigerators. 


BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
NOS. 1,338 AND 1.340 BROADWAY, 


237 Fifth Aveane, 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Are ‘now showing all 
the latest shades and 
combinations in SILK 
PLUSHES, SILK DAM- 
ASKS, BROCATELLES, 
SILK AND WOOL TAP- 
ESTRIES, SILK AND 
LACE CURTAINS, &c. 
Also, 
lection of FRENCH 
CRETONNES in new 
designs and_ colorings 
especially adapted for 
the furnishing of COUN- 
TRY HOMES. 


B’way, 18th & 19th Sts., 


New York. 


| BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
Staten Island Proprieters, 
DYE.CLEAN, and REFINIS 
Fancy Dyeing RIPPING. 
r Circular and Price List. 


Establishment.s ang and John New York. 
Broadway, ork. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
past TRACHERS, 


and FOREION 
for 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN & OO.,7 Hast 1éth 86.. N. Y. 
BABDEENS SCHOOL be geponded on to 
nish suitable is and 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
ten miles from Philadel Offers 


a splendid col-] 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th STi, 
KEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND OHII- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE 
DOLLAR, WARRANTED WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, 
BOSONS OF CAREFULLY SELECTED LINEN, AND 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-MADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KIND&4, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AAIL ORDERS. 


ee CATALOGUE NOW READY, AND WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Messrs. 
JAMES McOCREERY & CO. 


Are now offering complete lines of 
the 


FURLEY AND BUTTRUM BRAND” 


of Merino Underwear—in weights 
adapted to the Spring and Summer 
season—for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 


in Sanskrit, { Qhildren. 


These goods are not excelled by 
any line of English manufacture, 


Dr.jare moderate in price, and guar- 


andjanteed to be in every respect as 


tion. “Tux Mass. 
Tem & CHAMPEREY 


MISS BOYER'S ENGLISH & FRENCH SCHOOL, 


to help girls 49 beoo 
become 
cultured and twomen. Post Grad 


uate Courses & Soule. pean Vacation Tours. 
HOM 


William Curtis, Bon. pr 
White, Louisa Louise May Aloott 


eT li advantages the — 

dents 
year. Calendar by Mr. 


OBERLIN agent 


instruct- 
Piano, 
struments, 


haere == Oberlin. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


Latin School ate taster for any 
s for 
college or er scientific schools. Catalogues and 


Marvellous Memory 
DISCOVERY. 


, and others, 
PROF. LOISETTE, 
Rew 


represented. 
Mail orders receive prompt and 
careful attention. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth S8t., 
New York. - 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
knowledge of the la 
operations _ m and nu- 
careful applica of the fine 
properties of Epps 


It is by the judicious 
diet that a constitution may 


t @ may escape many a fatal shaft 
g well fortified with 
properly poses 


y 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Hemmopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 


experts pronouncing it the “‘ greatest im- 


provement made in pianos of the century.”’ 
For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


~ 


Broadway 9th st. 


Constable. L 


- 


HOISERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


“BARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S ” 


Celebrated UNDERWEAR for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


SCOTCH LAMB’S WOOL, 
Camel's Hair and Silk in light 


BALBRIGGAN Shirts and 
Drawers, RIBBED SILK Under 
wear for Ladies and Children. 


NOVELTIES—Ladies’ French 


and English SILK HOSIERY, 
Embroidered fronts and 


Sandal lace. 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 
NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, &c., IN EX- 
CLUSIVE STYLES, EVER OFFERED TO THE 
PUBLIC, ALLZAT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 


VELVETS. 


1,000 PIECES ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
EQUAL TO THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH VELVETS 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR ACTUAL WORTH. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 
THAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE 
OUT QUICKLY, AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPOR- 


INCRAINS. 


1,000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS, NEW WEAVE, AT REMARKABLY LOW 


MATTINGS. 


CHINA AND JAPANESE (STRAW) MATTINGS(OUKR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION), IN RARE AND 
NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES NOT TO BE FOUND 


WHITE, FROM $5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


CHECK AND FINE FANCY PATTERNS 
FROM $8 PER ROLL. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8T. 


PRICES, 


TATION. 


PRICES. 


ELSEWHERE, 


MOTH -WAX. 


Kilis the Moth and the old Moth Miller. —— 
It is a perfect protection of Furs and Wooley 
a d is more economical to use that 


pound boxes 
is wanted in every City, tows and County 


containing a dozen cakes. 
CHILDS, 78 Maren Lanz, N.Y. 
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Circulars of Good Schools free tp Parents. 
Schoo! Property rented and soid. 
| 
‘ 
sctures “Philosophy. Gymnasium witt 
in Greek, English, ematics, 
gradually built u 
built up | 
ic i around us to attack wherever there is a weak Ye 
and a 
Sold 
RED 
| 
ly unifke Artificial Systeme—Cure of Mind } 
opinions of Mr. the In 
York ¥., and the wholesale drug trade, 
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ir THE é You have our warmest ‘wishes for your 
+ welfare and happiness In every respect. 
4 UBLISHER’S DBESK. Respectfully yours, l_adies 
Graxp Rarips, Mich. 
The Christian Union: / 
New York, Taurspay, May 5, 1887, GENTLEMEN,—I inclose you postal note V1 WE. ar. 
=) for amount of last year’s subscription, with 
“a OUR NEW QUARTERS. many thanks for your patience. Intended to Ladies who are unable to examine 
a stop it at expiration of this year, but my our stock of these goods personally 
a The Christian Union sends this | wife says, ‘‘ No; we will manage to pay for foe would find it to their advantage oc 
ee. issue from its new home at No. 30 | it somehow,” and I felt as though we could sais Ad: correspond with us. The iy al 
Lafayette Place, where it has|bardly keep house without it ; so will try to ‘Wer plete information furnished, care- 
substantial and commodious of Very truly yours, PERFUMED : PURE 
the handsome buildings for which co 
Lafayette Place has long been SARATOGA LIMITED. ion / d / a 
noted. The increasing business| ‘The New York Central & Hudson River| ™Cluding 103 varieties both scented Broadway & oth S N.Y. 
roadway & 20th street, N. 
of The Christian Union in all de-| Railroad Company is arranging for a “Sara | 41, unscented, are made from only the : a 


partments made its removal into | toga Limited” to be run on Saturdays and 

larger quarters imperative ; and | Mondays ouly during the summer months. { sweetest and purest materi cc 

in making its selectlon of a new| The Saratoga Limited will be composed ex- P | eriais, “gong are “« HANDSOME WE BIRTHDAY, 
g OR HOLIDAY PRESENT 

home, the convenience of its busi- clusively of elegant drawing-room and buffet | 3¢ apted to every taste and use. 


ness patrons, its readers and its|®™°kingcars. This train will leave Grand THE W 
LUBURG 
find themselves as familiar with| yonday morning, making a corresponding 
A certaiu cure for pane. and 


on Saturdays only, and arrive in Saratoga 
RELIABLE 
. | its present home, but will rejoice runto New York, arriving at noon to permit 


are familiar with The ne on about 7:30 P M., in ample time for dinner. 
Union in its former loca‘ion will) one will leave Saratoga early 
to find it more substantially and | brokers and business men to reach the Ex- REMEDY 
In its new|chang-s and business houses about 12:30} TARRANT'S SELTZER 


3 handsomely housed. 
y home its friends will always be 
e heartily welcomed, and their 


Depot. 
co-operation is invoked to add The Saratoga Limited is in addition to 


another and brighter page to tts) 14 wil not interfere with the regular WANTS 

history. In the confusion inci- “ Saratoga Specials” that will leave Grand : 

dent to removal many let‘ers| central Depot every day in the week except | iz insoried im this cohumnn for ony 

received last week remain unan-| gonday, at 9:00 and 3:30 P.M. during | tor Ayteen conte per line.) GHILDREN CARRIAGES 


swered. and the Publisher asks 
season. Prices 


M., lunch being served from the buffet on Constepation will depart 
the train before arrival at the Grand Central | Sick start, 
When ARKANT SELTZER! phe boon tried. 


“SJINVHD 09 


A Small Furnishéd House is for rent at Brick F 


the indulgence of his correspond- Courch, N. J, from about Jane 10th to Sept 
| ents for a few days. SUMMER HOMES. 15th. ‘It contains eight rooms, is sles se j 
Ma The Harlem Railroad has jast issued ar | jocated, and is supplied with gas and water. THE | LUBURG MANF°G 6 C0. 
| é ; ‘ MITCHELL, Kan. artistically illustrated catalogue of th: | Rather than close the house for that period, the 145 N. Sth St., PHILA... P ’ 
aa Fublisher of Christian Union: health and pleasure resorts accessible ty | Owner will rent to a gentleman and wife with PA. 


Inclosed find three dollars for renewal of | their line. It contains a list of hotels anc | Ut children at a nominal figure. Address 
subscription to The Christian Union. I am] boarding houses, with description of ac- i. D C , Christian Union. 
behind in msking this remittance, but hope | commodations, etc.; the new train service,} A Small Family living on the Connecticut 
to do better in this respect in the future. 1] with rates of regular and excursion tickets, | %iver, within easy access of Consolidated Raill- 
took the New York ‘‘ Independent ’”’ for ten | and running time of trains : and a great dea) road, desires a limited number of summer ) 
years, and thought it a very good paper, but | of other information valuable for those seek- | O*'ders. Address Box 107, Hadlyme, Conn. UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 


when its editor took such a radical stand/ing genuine rest and recreation during th: A Young Lady desires a position as companion | 
against Mr. Beecher, and was so positive of |}coming summer months. Copies of th's| pousekeeper to lady ; willing to travel. Ad- 
ussia mentCo. 


ate 


ae 


$. his guilt, I, too, had an opinion, and dropped | book, time tables, abd further informatior | dreas “ Companton,” Christian Union Office. 
a the *‘ Independent ’’ and subscribed for the] can be obtained at the Grand Central Sts. 
ay Union. I have never seen any reason for/tien and branch offices, er by addressing 878. reas 
changing my opinion. I have always loved| Henry Monett. Genera! Passenger Agent, BAKER’S THE DINGES & COBSED 
f i Mr. Beecher. Peace to his ashes! I have} Grand Central D-pot, New York City. 
Br taken The Christian Union now, I think it Breakfast Coc. R © S E > 
P must be, thirteen years ; it has been a great Every one knows that cocva is an excellen! ' 
Warranted absolutely pure 


strengthening, easily digested, and how to grow FR 
admirably adapted for invalids as SONAR D 
well as for persons in health. : 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


Find inclosed money order for $3, my sub- 
scription for The Christian Union for the 
ensuing year. No other paper I know of ie 
an aid in so many fields of thought and action 


h ket. Baker’s Breakfast Coc é 
asthe Union. I always feel that I know all BARKER (0., Dorchester, Mass, 


arrowroot, or sugar, and thus loses a great 
part of its special properties ; hence great 
vare should be taken to procure the beat !: 


f iy help and comfort to me, and I think it is the/ tonic. Taken in the morning, at breakfast ' rs our Great § ity 
4 best paper published. it has no equal for nutrition and strengthepr- We liave all the all the 
Excuse me for taking so much of your] ‘ng qualities, but it can be taken with advap- etrenath sates Neve! inte and sorts in differ. 
time. Very truly yours, - |tage at any time. It is especially recom- with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, PLANTS safely by $26 
— avwenst, Mass, | for nursing mothers, to whom it: and is therefore far more economi. | P 
Dear Union: benefits are invalaable. Unfortunately, cal, costing less than one cent a ew 
cocoa is sometimes mixed with starch, | cup. It is delicious, nourishing, i es, na ond New and | Rare re Flower 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR, 


(Reclining) 
A Priceless Boon te 


$s the truly important events of the week when 
I have read the editoris!] news columns ot of excellence, and are guaranteed | COOD ws nose Who 
the Union, and that I have a comprehensive | pare. EAC 
ihe Fort Griswold House, at New London. Conn Heward Chair 00., New Havem 
nds io the front renk of New Angiand s favorit 


Kansas City, Mo, | #a™mier resorts. it hes three large dining rooms, + Gore any beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
piazza 560 feet in length, 20 rooms. seven cotte Rose Chin Set. Dinner Set WA T BALAR 
Set, Waten, Bras WOMAN WANTED 


Ih to ived your and I situation. or Webster's Dictionary fail localtt Res t for our in 
and picturesque the “Kew York | p SHE GREAT AMER feacy Bt. New York AY’S HOUSE, 


notice letters from many persons giving their | steamers passiog withia a few rods “ the hotel 


opinion of The Christian Union. I wish to| ships, and handsome yachts all 
add my testimony to theirs. I have taken it] !% opens June 25. House, New York Y Will N Fi in catalogue 
for eight years—first in Boston, then in San | 4- te, for illustrated announcement.—| Express. ou ot In 
Francisco, and lately here in Kansas City. In going to New York, to stay a day, a or of 
I could not be without it! I consider it to month, you want moderate prices centra) onions, headless biann, sprangling carrots, or refuse 
be the best family paper published, and it | onsen as eS eee beets. Gam always happy y te shew my seed stock.) But But 

2 000 ted dail It has been en 1 lh te wan ort nest raised, 

has been of great value to me intellectually ie wn (not more than two contain 
and spiritually. 1 wish that every one could 0 teaenamon | many), ed © warranted (see the cover), valuable novelties, some 
of which are to be found in no other, send for my vegetable and 


EST. SAPBST. eUREST.—If 
read it. I hope that this year may prove bied with Indigestion and Dye he DIGES. flower-seed catalogue for 1887, FREE to all. It contains 60 varie- 


more successful to The Christian Union than LIN mmended by Physicians as the best. “es Pe ties of Beans, 43 of Peas, 41 of Cabbages, 53 of Melons, 44 of 


t trul ; Aquie \ek and sure bottie, Sold b ae Corn, etc., etc. besides a la and choice f flower seed. 
ee SHREVEPORT, La. The Annual Meeting of the American and 

Please find inclosed post-office order for York, Thureda ret fl or o © Huuse, New 

y, May 12, at 9:30 Pm, 

$3, in exchange for your valuable paper for Z . A Largely imitated, but not equaled. 
the coming year. zh is agrecable to use. It —— 


which No Others can Use. 
re used by more fine butter makers and stock breasere 


make the largest quantity and best quality of patter 


My busband and myself have concluded to 
been taking, in order that we may sneezing, are n all pa ue proces, very- 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the con: | Honey af Horehound and tar an abso” 
tents of The Christian Union, which we fee) | \ute and immediate curs of all es? com.- 
convinced if we do thoroughly we shal! ota SL For sale by ail Draggists, at 25o., 50c., 
need very little information from otber 
sources. We find it very detrimental to read 


toomuch. If 


they have a PATENTED PROCESS 


and Skimmers, Cream drawn FIRST OF LAST. 
No DANGER OF SEDIMENT. Thick walls, with dead air 
Used with or withost ice. VEN @ 
and 
‘end taining Of proc G CH 
n BEERS sustain ese URNS, Ee 
fot CARBIERS= PRINTS, and a full line of CREAMERY BUF 


° "VERMONT FA FARM MACHINE ©O,, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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May 5, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


"THREE TALES OF PRISONERS. 


The following amusing (and instructive) 
anecdotes are taken from the volume con- 
taining the proceecisgs of the prison con- 
gresses at Saratoga and D-troft. 

MR BROCKWAYS STORY, 


We have, at the New York State Re- 
formatory, & catulstry class. One morn- 
ing the teacher said: ‘‘ Now, boys, I 
would like to get your opinion whether, 
from the standpoint of moral casuistry, 
honesty 1s the best policy, after all.” One 
of those fellows answered: ‘‘I belleve 


a burglar, he had robbed banks,’ he had 
had hundreds of thousands of dollars pass 
through his hands, and he was just as 
poor as when he began ; and, having come 
to that conclusion, he felt that the Gov- 
ernor might safely -releaee him, since he 
fully meant to quit the business and fol- 
low some other pursult for a living. But, 
in so far as burglary In itself was con- 
cerned, he wished him to understand that 
he regarded it as just as legitimate a voca- 
tion in life as the practice of law, or of 
medicine, or the preaching of the Gospel- 

The Governor asked: ‘‘ How do you 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


Lactated Food 


Babies do not ory if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if they are not properly 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
tion of stomach or bowels. 

Very many mothers cannot properly nourish 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 
produces bad «¢ ffecta in the child because of con- 
stitutional disease or weakness. 


9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other mae 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 


that is best out ?” For all such cases there is a remedy in Corsete. 

am not an honest man myself. no ‘‘Why, property has certain rights, ' 2d.—To the 
two fellows in New York, who used to be powers, and privileges. It must have LACTATE D FOO D.. superior qual- 
crooks, and were always getting into| corresponding obligations, and the firs: saiundreds of physiclans testify to its great ity, shape and 
trouble, but they reformed and got in luck. | duty cf property is to take care of itself | Water and che <Y workmanship 
They went over to Philadelpbia, and went| in a country neighborhood, there are ls of great value to all invalids, in either | of our Corsets, 
Anto the clothing business, first as clerks, | three stores doing a general business, and = pexiee WURSING 4 combined with 
and they kept right along for eight or nine | there is not business enouszh to suppor!| 150 MEALS for $1.00, for an infant. | GX eh low 


years, and fically they got to own an 
establishment, and people had confidence 
in them, and they got credit to the extent 
of $300,000, and they got away with the 
whole of {t.” 

DR. BYERSS STORY, 


When in the Ohio Penitentlary, one dsy 
the wife of a prisoner, an accomplished 
New England lady, handsome, cultivated, 
irresistible—to the chaplain, anyhow— 
solicited my offices to go with her to the 
Governor to ask for hia pardon. I bad to 
say to her: ‘* No, madem; there are a 
hundred men here more deserving of a 
pardon than your husband. [ will fatro- 
duce you to the Governor, but I will not 
intercede for the pardon of your husband.” 
I took the precaution to go to the Gov- 
ernor in advance, and explain to him the 
situation. She presented a certificate 
_ from the prison physicfan. The Governor 
read it slowly : ‘‘ Charles W——, convict 
ed, at such a time and plece, of the crime 
of larceny of a horse and buggy, ja now 
under conviction for his first offense, and 
he {gs in imminent danger of—c-er-e-b r-o 
—spinal—m e-n—menin — meniog {-t-I-s.” 
At once he exclaimed: ‘‘ Good heavens ! 
has he got all that? Lethim go!” His 
clerk made out the necessary papers for 
the prisoner’s release. It required four 
men to hold him in the §prison hoeptital 
and four men to take him from the hoap!- 
tal to the carriage. A half an hour later 
I found him lying in bed in the fourth 
story of a hotel, having walked up stairs 
without any assistance whatever. 

MR. WINESS STORY. 


I once had the pleasure of making a 
visit, with the Governor of the State of 
Il'inots, to the penttentfary at Joltfet. 
There was confined in it, at the time, a 
very noted burglar from the city of Chl- 
‘cago. The Governor had promised that 
he would have some converration wi'h 
him io regard to an a/7di which he claimed 
to be able to prove, and which would 
establish his innocence of the crime of 
which he had been convicted. I had some 
impression of the character of this man 
when I saw the warden, on sending for 
him, open a drawer in his desk, take out 
& revolver, and put {tin his pocket. The 
prisoner was brought in, and the Governor 
listened to the tale of his alibi, At its 
conclusion he inquired : 

‘* How many burglaries have you ever 
committed ?” 

‘‘I don’t know, Governor. I never 
kept count. 1-suppose about a hundred.” 

‘You have been a very bad man.” 

‘“* Who says so, Governor ?’ 

The Governcr was taken somewhat 
aback, and answered: ‘‘The news- 
papers,” 

‘* Why, Governor, I have seen your 
name in the newspapers once or twice 
If they will say such things about a map 
in your postion, what must be expected 
of a man in mine ?” 

He went on to remark that he need have 
no hesita'ion in granting him a pardon 
for, though he made nv professions of 
repentance—it would be absurd to do that 
—he had come to the conclusion, while in 
prison, that a life of crime does not pay: 
He had tried it. He had been all his life 


more than two merchants’ families, wha! 
bappens ? Two of th se merchants com- 
bine against the third, and, by a judictou-: 
application of the laws of trade, they 
drive him out of business, and divert t 
their own pockets the profits which h- 
otherwiee would have made. Everybody 
says that isright. Now, what differenc: 
does it make whether this is done by 4 
judicious use of the lawa<f trade or by + 
more summary prccess ? Why, Governor 
you know very well that there are a grea’ 
many men in this world who are rich wh 
have no more right to what they hav 
than you or [.” 

‘Do I understand,” said the Governor | 
‘**that you confine yourself in your depre , 
dations to that class of pecple ?” 

!” he replied, ‘‘ I alm to—I alm to. 
The last man I[ robbed was a member 0! 
Congress.” 

It is needless to say that the Governo 
did not pardon him. He served his term 
has since served a term in the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, and 1 
understood now to be in the Virginie 
Penitentiary at R'chmond.—[Internationa] 
Record of Charities and Correction. 


SPECTACLES. 


A long time ago, when spectacles wer: 
introduced, {t was constdered fashionabl. 
for people to wear them, even if the) 
were not near-sighted. (Of course we hav 
outgrown such follies!) In Spain they 
formed part «f the ccstume of every well 
bred person. This absurd use of glasse 
was meant to increase the gravity of ap- 
pearance, and, consequently, the vener- 
ation with which the bearer was regarded, 
A young monk having, through the 
assistance of his family, caused his con- 
vent to succeed im an important lawsult, 
thovnght himself liberally rewarded when 
the Prior, having embraced him, sald, to 
ts'ify his gratitude, ‘‘ Brother, put on 
your spectacles.” The glasses of spectacles 
were proportioned ia size to the rank of 
the wearer; those worn by the Spanist: 
nobles were as large as one’s hand. Tit 
Marquis of Astorga, Viceroy of Naples } 
after having had his bust sculptured ip 
marble, particularly enjoined the artis! 
not to forget his beautiful spectacles | 


IF WE KNEW. 


But we don’t kuow. We sometimes 
criticise our neighbor's shortcomings wher 
we do not know the disadvantages. unde 
which he suffers, If he has lost an arm, o) 
if he is so |1me that he has to walk or 
cr: tches, we ean see his infirmity and pity 
him accordingly. If he is subject to som 
peryous disorder, which does not affect hi: 
gait nor make any great difference in his out 
ward appearance, he has very little sympath: 
from any one. He may have some tremep 
dous weight of mental worry oppreseing him 
but he gets no pity from those who know 
nothing about it and cannot appreciate th: 
hidden troubles under which he labor: 
Thousands of men have made failures « 
their lives from carrying burdens of worr 
and vexation which distracted their nerves 
demoralJized their brains, and wrecked the: 
beyond remedy. It would be well for «e 
such to remember that Compound Oxyge 
cares nervous depression, insomni 

neuragia, and all ilis which make life 

nurden. Hundreds of cases are on record | 
which this gentle and powerfal agent h 

worked wonders. Drs. &8Tarkery & PALE» 
of 1,529 Arch Pa., send 

reports 


MEIST 


BASILY PREPARED. At, Draggists—25o., We., $1. 
A valuabie pamphlet sent on application. 
Weats, Ricuarnpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFPFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


: = Factory Enda at half price ; one ounce 
in a box —all good silk and ‘ood colérs. = 


—Sladies interested in Art 
will send one book fre 


_ SSE WO 


HAY 


CATARRH, 
“EVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
-IRAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 


FOR CONSUMPTION, 


IF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD ANC 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
JSE OF OXYGEN. 
OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
'235 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, Fr 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You deameianaed study, master either of thes 
ih and business cos 
AFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 fc 
each language, wi 


PATENTS 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hasel Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


CA R S:: AND 


W.C. Griswold & Co.,Centerbrook, 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
CLINTON H. MENEKELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELI 


for Churches, Schools, etc ; a) 
Chimes and Peals. for more 
half a century noted for superior’ 
over others. 


McShane Bell Foundr 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
HBS, é 


Send for Price and 
H 


treatise to all appli 
giving these 


Avoid das imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 
*“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
ig printed on inside of steel eover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, » 
359 Broadway, Now York City. 


WELCOME CIFT 


@ There is NOTHINC thatcan be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
one of these world-renowned sew-. 
ing machines:— , 


WILLCOX & CIBBS . 


MACHINES 
All bear this 
Machine. 
Absence of tinge 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
ascounterfeit, 
_ Imitators dare not 
this Medal- 
on on Machines, 


Machines that can be used with f 


K TO HEALTH. 


STRENCTH’ & BEAUTY OF WORK, 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


Laugh 


When they aet a Hartman Patént 
teel Wire Door Mat, for it gives 
them clean houses and saves more 
than its cost in saving of carpets, to 
say nothing of the saving in work. 
Just think of it—always-in order, 
always effective, don't have to be 
swept or shaken, and don’t weact 
Different from uour door mat, 
isn’'tit &tsjust as good for stores, 
offices, cars, depots, hotels. It cant 
be beat, never has heen equated, 
and don'tcost much either. It will 
pay uou totryone Write foracirs 
cular to 4 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston: 8&8 Chambers St., 
New York; 108 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


TRAVEL VIA 

— Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Puliman Palace Sleepe 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
ai with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, ORE.’ 
ST. JOSEPH, 


Needles form 
Ww, and G is 


Ours are NG 


out, 


C.B.R0.R.R. 


DENVER, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA, 

KANSAS CITY, 


CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agentg 


f fed. POTTER, lines, or address 


Fora Dictionary containing he 
‘0 pages, send in stamps to Pan! Morton. ( 


RE 22DEAF 


CusHIO R DRUMS Porfeetig 


the work of the 
even whispers heard Send f 


Cul 


Invisible 


Cures axnp Peas for | 


way, How Bork. Mausion ‘Address oraalion 


| 
og 
NEF 
VA 
4 if 
= 
72 = and best book on Art Needlework, only E an, 
10 centa. Send postal note or stamper to = 
S=—THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
E—=4SPOQOL SILK CO., 469 Broadway, N. Y., Ox. & 
OF 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. AX 

‘4 
EDANGEN | 
DFRFECT ox co 
4 
4 
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td 
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